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Crater’s Gold 


A NOVEL 


BY PHILEP 


I 
pRB Gr FP HPP) TILES sat in his study, 


ms 
y < 


oe meen AS smoking his breakfast 

| \ pipe, -and pondered the 
AS ie’ merits of being rich. 
1 | oO For this train ot 
» SY «thought his setting was 


a rather enchanting, as 
there was not a thing in the room which 
was not disre putable, not even his coat. 
(here were holes in the carpet, the wall- 
papel sagged in Strips, while the chai 
in vhi h he Was Sitting Was a ¢ hair, but 
that was about as fat as one felt like 
Foing Yet, curiously, Stiles re ally was 
rich. He had been for just three weeks, 
and those three weeks had been wholly 
devoted to seeing how near a human 
being could come to complete inertia. 
Theoretically, Stiles wanted nothing 
to happe n ever. For hfteen years of 
his life things had done nothing but 
happen. He had made up his mind to 
forestall anything more in that line, but 
actually he was not greatly upset when 
his reverie was broken by the sound of 
steps on the gravel path and then by 
louder steps on the unpainted piazza. 
When the visitor, instead of knocking or 
shouting, began to fumble around the 
open front door and even went the length 
of ringing the disused bell, Stiles was 
actively curious. His impulse was to 
answer the bell in person, but a sudden 
baronial whim set him back in his chair. 
It w as the frst time in his career as 
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master of his own house that the out- 
rage d he lI had evel he en calle d upon to 
perform, and it struck him as a pleasant 
novelty to sit bac k and let his house hold 
geo through the whole ritual—granted it 
could, 

The house hold could, but it took its 
time, for Mrs. Fields, the hous« keepe r 
was deaf and antique. ‘The indignant 
clamor of the bell was followed by a dee p 
silence, a proper interval for clean apron 
and rolling down sleeves, for outlining 
future apologies for untidy states, and 
the n the swishing sound of Mrs. | 1¢ Ids 
in action. Voices sounded in the front 
hall, Ste ps on the sande d linoleum of the 
passageway, and then a stranger ap- 
pear d at the door of the study. Be hind 
him for a moment appeared also Mrs. 
Fields with an effect of tiptoes and a 
look of hate. It was ironing-day. 

The stranger took his own time about 
introducing himself. He was a fattish 
man, rather fishlike in his wonder as he 
looked round the room, opening and 
shutting his little mouth, but what he 
was thinking he might just as well have 
said out loud. He seeme d to recognize 
the master of the house as a gentleman; 
but country gentlemen, as he had always 
imagined them, did not wear coats which 
were out at the elbows and sit in chairs 
with curled hair bulging out through 
the cushions. 

As to the visitor himself, he was one 
of those blue-serge and stiff-shirt-in-the- 
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summ«e nen who are » ostentatiously 
clean a to be oftensive. He did not 
mell of soap, exactly, but one imagined 
he might. He was one of those men who 


rub their palms together continually to 


pive the all of brisk well being. His 


name, it came out, was Baumgarten and 
even be fore he said it Stiles guessed, 
from his heavy, conciliat manner, 
that he had something to sell 


You're a writer, ain't you 


Mr. 
} } 


Stiles! began the and because 


he said It about as he 
“You're a schoc l-t 
Stiles 
*“No, I’m 
to be.” 

He said it with cons¢ 1OUsS de hance, for 
every trait 1n the Vi 
irritating; but, oddly, the 
ment cleared the 
rather ra Ms stand 
basing it, he 


Visitor, 
would have said, 


<i he ry, 


’ 


ain't your 


newspap used 


~ 


itor Ss manner was 
announce- 
rathe 


I atme sphe re, 
ne inste ad ot de ~ 


| id Int nded. News- 


ed | 


paper men were a known quantity. [hey 
wrote advertisements sometime and 
made money at it. If they knew the 
ropes the could even aspire to be press 
agents, not a lucrative job in the eves of 
men like Baumgarten, but still one that 
classed the m as men of the world. 

‘I’ve heard of you, Mr. Stile s,” con- 


tinued the visitor. “‘Charlie Eksberget 
has spt k¢ n about u ia 

He pause d to wat h the effect of this 
tremendous and the 
Statement had made an impres- 
sion on Stiles. He that the man 
was lying. Stiles had never known the 
famous Eksberger nor had he any de- 
sire to know him, but he had to concede 
the fact that his visitor had chosen the 
name with exceeding skill. lo 
porters and even writers it would have 
lhe thing really piqued 
what in the world this cloak- 
and-suit ty pe of person, who thought of 
a rather flashy and boastful theatrical 
man as the last word in eminence, could 
want of a lazy 


announcement, 
re ally 


knew 


most re- 
been magic, 
him now 


run-down 
He would 
be very much disappointed if 1t proved 
to be nothing b insurance. 

The visitor did not keep him long in 
One could ec that he could 
of the puffy 
One 


recluse In a 
house in a far country village. 


ut nre 


Suspense 
not ignore the evidence 

chairs and the holes in th: 
him say 


Carpe # 


to himself, ‘‘ Well, | 


( ould Se 
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so-called gentlemen need 

badly aS any one ¢ ; 
he had some what the alr otf 
when he burst « 

“Mr. Stiles, do you want to sell J 
place?” 

omug and expectant he stood th 
rubbing his hands, but, to his ama 
ment, Stiles was unmoved. 

““No,” he re plie ad, “Tl don't.” 

The visitor’s jaw dropped as fat 
such a jaw could drop. He still look 
like a fish, but like a fish pressing 
nose against the glass of the aquan 


these 


maZuma as 
hus 


bringing glad tidings 


and to Stiles the effect was quite wi 

the sudden decision, for it was a sudd 
decision. Up to that hour Stiles | 
only been occupying the old hou 
which had formed a part of his un 
pe ted inheritance, until 
should come along and offe I him alm 

anything for it. He didn’t want the « 

wreck. He didn’t want to live in t 
country, anyway. He could sit on tl 
small of his back and dream in the ty 
light in a dozen places far more social 
than this. 

But if Baumgarten with his fishlik 
mouth and his patronizing air want 
the house, Stiles would not sell it. 
became valuable to him for just th 
For hfteen years he had slav 
in an atmosphere in which a large | 


Somme by 


reason. 


of his business had lain in endurit 
patronage from just such men as Bau 


garten. Now, for the first time in | 


life, he had such a man coming to hi 
and asking for something. He wou 
probably never have such a chance 


again. 
“Tm 


courtesy. 


sorry,” he repeated, with 1 
“The place is not for sale.’ 
“But,” gasped Baumgarten, whoev: 


he might be and whatever he might 
want, “‘you had it listed with—what’ 


his name?—the agent? Pillars?’’ 

*Pullar,”’ corrected Stiles. ‘“‘ Yes, | 
did, but I’ve changed my mind.” 

Che visitor looked at him shrewdly) 
All his mask of flattery had fallen off 
now. 

**What made you change your mind?” 

His tone almost insulting, and 
Stiles’s eyes narrowe d. He did not like 
the bullying air. It was none of Baum 
garten’s business why he had changed 
his mind. 


was | 
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‘l have learned something I didn’t 
know when | offered the place 


lhe remark was meant as a snub, and 
hum n being it would have been. 
All that Stiles knew that he hadn't 
known before was that Baumgarten 
wanted the property and that he didn’t 
like Baumgarten, but the effect of the 
t ment a t irtling 
What—what have you learned?” 
gasped the visitor, rather disgusting in 
| red d t : 
almost laughed aloud at his un 
expected succe but he was somewhat 
at a loss to know what to say next. 
Oh, come,” he tried at last, know 
il 1 don’t Suppose that I don’t 
kn bout the pot of gold buried in 
tl len 
By th rds Stiles merely meant, 
that he was not so simple as 
he might look, that he was not born 
esterday, but, to his utter amazement, 
Baumgarten turned suddenly gouty. 
had on seen a man of his type 
pulled from in front of a taxicab, and 


on Was pé rfect. 


Then natu ally the VISItOI tried to 
| it off, just as Stiles knew that he 

ld 

Oh yes, sure,” he laughed, thinking 
1 ] ] lly ‘ 
hat his laugh was real Nvincing 
Phen again he did just what Bailes knew 
that he would do, or, rather, hoped that 


he would do, to make his type perfe 


‘Now come, Mr. Stiles,” he said, 
leaning forward. His method of flattery 
had now become that of one man of the 

rld to anothe Stiles imagined that 
very soon he would begin tapping his 
knee, and in time he even did that 
“now come, Mr. Stiles, just what do you 
want?” 

Stiles could not resist the temptation 
to sit back and smile him cynically 


just for the sheer novelty of watching 


one of these all-wise men squirming. 

‘I don’t see how I can make it any 
plainer,” he said, rather curtly, drawing 
his knee out of reach of the fat forefinger. 
“As for that,” he went on, “what do 
you want of the place yourself?” 

SO engross¢ d had he become in watch- 
ine Baumgarten in his discomftture that 
he had completely forgotten the incident 
of a minute past, but Baumgarten quick- 


ly recalled him. He smiled flabbily. 
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‘] guess we understand each other, 
Mi Stiles.” 

After that, of course 
ing for Stiles to 
PUCSS We do,’ 
fact, he did not unde rstand one 
about the whole affau 
visitor wanted his place 


», there was noth- 

answer except, “Yes, | 
although, as a matter of 
syllable 
except that the 

and wanted it 
for some reason quite apart from its 
value as low farming-land. Until 
he did understand, he could hardly be 
anything except evasive; but even at 
that he was tempted. 

With little, 
garten was watching 
what you do, Mr. Stiles. Give me a fig- 
ure—your own figure.” 

It was this that tempted Stiles. 


erade 


estimating eyes Baum- 
him. “Tell you 


Until 


three weeks before, he had never had 
cent he yond his wee klv wages, and he 
had reached an age when money Was 


terribly concrete, and the lack of money 
still more so. ‘The bird in hand was the 
only bird which had ever sung for his 
ears. It was a tremendous temptation 


command and state a figure 
ngure, 
do so might force the 
hand on the tabl 


Stiles some 


to obe \ the 

some impossible of course. To 
visitor to lay his 
it might even 
P1VE idea of what the whole 
crazy about. 

But equally, as he realized, to set a 
hgure would be to lay his own hand on 
the table. ‘The size of the figure might 
show in an instant his own real ignorance 
of what his visito1 atter. 
that it were a ten-thousand-dollar mat- 
ter and he hundred thousand. 


at once; 


business was 


Was Suppose 


said a 


Baumgarten would simply laugh. Sup- 
pose, on the contrary, that he said ten 
thousand when he might just as well 


have said a hundred thousand. Suppose 
that he said any preposterous sum and 
re ally got it. He would still be the loser, 
for he understood a man of the Baum- 
garten well enough know that 
whatever price he would pay for a thing 
vould be a very small fraction of what 
he intended to make on it himself. Men 
like his cloak-and Suit VISItOI do not go 
two hundred miles into the country on 
a hot June day to pay the market value 
for things. 

‘There was too much of the trader in 
Baumgarten not to let him see in a gen- 
eral way what was 
mind. His littl 


type 


going on in Stiles’s 
eyes, on the other hand, 
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told Stiles that he saw, and steeled his 
resolve. 

“Te” he said, suddenly ; with a rec all 
of his former stiffness. “If I don’t want 


to sell, what is the use of setting a 
figure?” 

Baumgarten did not weaken in the 
least. ‘“‘There’s no harm in setting a 
figure,” he insisted. He licked his lips 
over the favorite term and rubbed his 
hands. 

“oO, replied Stiles, “the re’s no use 


talking at all.” lo dismiss the matte1 
he said, *‘ Will you have a cigar!” 

He brought from under the table a 
box of very decent domestic affairs, but 
even in his social manner Baumgarten 
ran true He looke d at the box 
without making a motion, then reached 
to his pocket and took out cigars with 
red bands. 

Fie re, smoke one of mine a he 
af hese are re al Havana.” 

Stiles bridled a moment, but saw that 
the fellow did not mean to be rude. He 
was merely still possessed by the thought 


to type. 


said. 


of bringing sunshine into a barren life. 
Stiles shook his he ad. 

**No, thank you. Never when I can 
get a pipe “ 

Che visitor looked at him in doubt. 
He was charmingly cloak - and - suit. 
here are still men who cannot believe 
that any man would actually smoke a 
pipe except as a mattel of economy, yet 
something 1n Stiles’s independent atti- 
tude almost convinced him. He raked 
his experience for SOME thing to mat¢ h It, 
for part of the pnde of such men 1s to 
meet nothing new to their expenence. 

‘**Englishmen smoke pipes,” he said, 
at last, proudly. 

His host smiled. “‘So they tell me.” 

It interested him to see that the min- 
ute he had the matter of 
trading, Baumgarten had dropped it, 
too. He had often wondered what a 
simon-pure Broadway type would look 
like away from his background. He 
didn’t dislike the fellow half as much as 
he had tried to, but on a social plane 


dismissed 


Baumgarten was rather forlorn. Stiles 
did not see any harm in asking: 

“*How is Mr. Eksberger?”’ 

His visitor’s face brightened, and 


Stiles learned at least that Baumgarten 
did know the dingy notable, although 
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still incre dulous that I ksberge I had ¢ 
spoken of him. 

** Fine, last | saw him,” said Baume 
ten. ‘‘He’s a great Charlie.” 
‘You're a New-Yorke1 

sugyge sted Stiles. 

Baumgarten smiled in hopeless pit 
*Oh, Mr. Stiles, have a heart! Do I lo 
as if | came from Duluth?” Then, r 
sponding to the ultimate pull of his sou 
he added, a ver come to the cit 
Mr. Stiles?” for he was of course one 
those men could not say th 
shortest sentence without including th 
name of the person to whom he wa 
speaking. 

*T lived there for fifteen years,” an 
Stiles and, not because it wa 
but because something about hi 
visitor still subtly annoyed him, he 
added, et hate the place.” 

The effect was just what he had imag 
ined that it would be. 

“You don’t You don’t say,” 
muttered Baumgarten, too pained even 
to argue. 
the trouble 
sunshine. 

“Better let me show you a good tim 


yourself 


W ho 


Swere d 


true, 


Say. 


Then, seeing at once wher 
must lie, he offered mort 


the next time you're there. It all di 
pends on knowing the ropes.”” He held 
out again his trump card. “Charli 
Eksberger and all that bunch. I know 


them all.” 

Stiles thanked him abjectly, but the 
conversation languished. Baumgarten 
rose to his feet, and, according to his 
code, this action in itself permitted him 
to reopen the matter of sales. As a deli- 
cate preliminary he went for his pocket 
again. 

**Better take one of these. 
some other time.” 

He grandly offered two cigars, to give 
Stiles a choice. This time Stiles took 
one, and Baumgarten seized the opening. 

** Better your mind, Mr. 


Smoke It 


change 


Stiles,’ he urged. ‘“‘ Better give me a 
figure.” 
But Stiles froze up. He merely 


grunted a laugh. ‘Are you going to be 
in town long?” 

Into the question he managed to 
squeeze a faint tone of dismissal, to im- 
ply that, no matter how long he might 
be in town, their paths would not cross, 
and at last the colossal assurance was 
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pierced. Baumgarten flushed and turned 
suddenly. 

“T tell you what I'll do, Mr. Stiles.” 

His face was very much in earnest, 
his social manner entirely gone. Dis- 
gruntlement, anxiety, and a gambler’s 
hope had taken its place. He took from 
his pocket a little red memorandum- 
book, scratched rapidly with a silvet 
pencil, and tore out the leaf, holding it 
folded around one finger. 

“T tell you what I'll do, Mr. Stiles. 
[’m not a man to be bluffed. On that 
paper is written just the figure that I'll 
raise the ante.” 

He held it out tentatively, and Stiles 
looked at him with an expression which 
he hoped he was keeping from being 
puzzled. He vaguely gathered that tak- 
ing the paper would form a contract. 
“Whose ante?” he did not dare to ask, 
but a bnilliant alternative came to him. 

‘““Anybody’s ante?” he demanded, 
suddenly. 

Baumgarten rather gasped, but he 
was game. *“Anybody’s ante,” he 
agreed, “‘so long as it’s now. But it’s 
take it o1 leave _ He stood gazing 
at Stiles with a grin of increasing tri- 
imph. 

\s no ante existed at all, so far as he 
knew, there was only one thing for Stiles 
to do, but even at that it was probably 
the bravest act of his life that he did 
ot reach for that paper. 

“Not a chance,” he replied, at last, 
n a voice that surprised himself. 

Baumgarte n’s eyes narrowed. 

“Then you leave it?” 

“| leave it.” 


II 


len minutes after Baumgarten’s hired 
motor had disappeared down the hill, 
Pullar, the agent, came from the other 
direction, stalking across the fields. He 
was an athletic young man who tied 


trout flies and liked the internals of 
motors—quite a bit of a country gentle- 
man. Stiles saw him coming and went 


to the piazza rail. 

“TI was just going over to see you,” 
he hailed. 

Pullar stopped in his tracks. 
haven’t sold the place, have you?’ 

Stiles, from his vantage-point of 
the unpainted piazza, looked at him 


“You 


’ 
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with a sudden grin. What was coming 
now P 

“No,” he replied to Pullar’s question, 
“not only that, but I’m thinking of 
taking it out of the market.” 

Pullar had a way of his own for hiding 
his thoughts. It consisted in taking a 
pipe from one pocket of his tweed jacket 
a plug of black tobacco from another, a 
knife from another, and a box of matches 
from a fourth. To slice the tobacco, 
fill the pipe, put up the knife, and light 
a match kept his eyes on the ground for 
some time. Then, of course, conversa- 
tion could be resumed between puffs and 
behind the match, which made his face 
non-committal. He had done all this 
and blown out a first cloud of smoke 
before he said anything. 

“‘Going to live here?” he 
strong, rank smoke coming 
Stiles. 

Stiles liked Pullar immensely, but the 
new game was tootempting. “Why?” 
he asked. ‘‘Have you got an offer?” 

Pullar looked down at his pipe and 
pressed the hot coals with his thumb. 
He had hard, heavy fingers that con- 
trasted oddly with his rather fine face, 
and the coals did not seem to burn him. 

“Well, not exactly,” he said, “but 
there might be a way to get the thing 
off your hands.” 

“What did Baumgarten offer?” asked 
Stiles, suddenly. 

Pullar looked up in surprise, but, un- 
like the other caller of the morning, he 
was human first and trader afterward, 
and he broke into a hearty laugh. 

“What do you know about Baum- 
garten?”’ he asked. 

**He left about ten minutes before you 
arrived.” 

“The rascal!’ exclaimed Pullar. 

“T agree with you,” laughed Stiles. 

After that the matter was in the open 
with a man like Pullar. He puffed his 
pipe in a thoughtful way. 

“What did he offer you?” he asked 
from lips closed around his pipe-stem. 

Stiles was about to answer him as 
frankly as he asked, but a sudden cau- 
tion suggested itself. Thus he answered, 
on second thoughts: 

** Almost anything I wanted to name.” 

“Why didn’t you name a million dol- 
lars?” 


asked, his 
over to 








| thought at,” replied le 
berly, and P oked at hi vith a 
udden admiring appraisal 
t joined tl ther man on the 
9 nd nd the fwo looked t the 
| the | tered piazza. the llow 
ip led walls, the OL een 
blind nd the atro ne 1 front 
| with tl - 1 panes 
et al d central pan f ind gl 
It hat a it ré 
used t n ti forties to t the - 
ive n ( the rs hI 
he \ rt o be m the 
f tiles | kn | ther 
n thi e. TI hole ( th ne 
hundred a f id taxed for 
four tl ind | It ted at 
n| n int ( from which 
tiles had inl ted et now the two 
men | t th a strange and 
wh 
‘6 = 
Of lt him about the gold- 
I ne he d illy but | I] iT, 
vho had been about to insert his pipe 
n |} teeth, di Ww it harply away and 
looked at him with his mouth still open 
and one foot pi 1 on the step. 
The wh 
he t of ld or whatever it 1s,”’ 
explained Stiles. “‘ Every self-respecting 
Id ntry mansion has buried treasure 
QO} eplied | r, hi going 
h e at | tiles had seen a queer 
look in his hon ( 
“What did think I 1 nt? 
*Nothir n 1 Pull but still 
not at « | didn't ite heat 
Just the same, | wonder what he 
did tl | | sed Stiles, a half- 
ho r later, , trom the plazZza, he 
watched Pulla lking over the mea 
dov ° He ond red very keenly. What 


man would not? But the truth was that 
even the queer enigma of Baumgarten 
and the elusive suggestions which Pullar 
had been unable to hide did not affect 
him as they might have affected most 
nen The eyes of a man who, Ike 
Andrew Stiles, has watched for years all 
the high emotions of life 


the brutal detachment of a reporter’s 


ind past trom 


viewpoint, grow cynic and unbelieving. 
Vyste romance, intrigue, and prom- 
se | an has seen them all nsx 
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up and withe r, one after the othe Fs 


solving themselves, most of them int 


othe rs into ridi 


common sordidness, 
lous travesty, until, by habit, he d 
question at sight. 
i moment the only emot 
by which Stiles found him 
ssessed was a sort of cynical shrev 
ness He simply meant to take car 
lust what were these fellows after? H 
ondered, to be sure, but his wond 
without illusion and iconoclast 
ime he knew to be the foe of all sche1 
Ing He had only to Wait for the val 
ver itself. He wanted to get ex 
cited about it, to make it an adventu! 
but he knew with too much 
what it must be. A few thousand d 
lars more or a few thousand dollars | 
for a piece of ground that he did n 
want. Meantime it amused him to p 
the strings over these men, one of who 
he found himself beginning to like, and 
the other of whom he found, for tl 
most part, revolting 
He went to his luncheon smiling, but 
Mrs. Fields he discovered to be in an 
thing but lo answer tl 
bell on her ironing-day was bad enoug! 


] 
re ally 





certaint 


smiling mood. 


but to have to serve luncheon at h 
past one! Her air was not that of 
martyr, exactly, rather of silent scorn 
toward the whole human race. Shi 
atched Stiles actually seated, then, 
leaving the room, came back with a long 
leather ol ject whi h she placed at his 
plate. Her way of doing the thing 
quite in accord with her mood, a certain 
straight - mouthed, wash-my-hands-of 
the-whole-affair manner with which sh 
put the thing on the table-cloth and then 
stepped back to watch the next move. 
lhe leather object was an old pocket 
folder, but it did not belong to Stiles 
and he looked at it puzzled. What did 
she expect him to do with it? His rela- 
tions with Mrs. Fields had not been on 
terms of the preatest trust and he did 
not like to confe SS that It might he some- 
thing that he had asked for and then 
forgotten. He searched his mind, but 


recollection brought nothing about the 
It might be some- 
thing that went with the house. Per- 
haps the master of the place was sup- 
posed by old tradition to sign it or in- 
spect its contents on the third Wednes- 


worn, he avy case. 
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av of every month. Possibly that was 
the way that the milkman sent in his 
hills. He had learned that the butcher 
sent his in a little brown book with a 
picture of a fabulous ox. From the air 
vith which she put it before him it might 
be even his housekeeper’s notice that 

he had re signed. ‘| he re seemed to be 
nothing for it except to be amateurish 
nd open the thing. 

There was money inside, crisp new 
I ills, and Stiles pulled them out, but at 
first glance they appeared a little un- 
natural. He thought for a moment they 
must be counterfeit, but, once he had 
spre ad them be fore him, he understood 
why they looked to him strange. The 
top one was a thousand-dollat note and 
so were the others. There were ten 1n 
all. Mrs. Fields must have been glad 
that she stayed. 

Stiles took the money 
and looked up. 

“Does this happen often?” 

But Mrs. Fields was in no mood for 
persifiage. 

“T found it on the study floor.”’ 

\h—Baumgarten. He ought to have 
With a sudden inspiration 
Stiles looked quickly in every compart- 
ment, but the slip which his visitor had 
held on his finger was not to be found. 
Anyway, Stiles knew exactly the 
sum which Baumgarten had been pre- 
pared to wave in his face—but as an 
offer or merely to bind the bargain? 
There was a question again. He looked 
up at Mrs. Fields. 

‘Have you, by any chance, ever heard 
that there was oil on this property, or a 
gold-mine, or anything?” 

Being a flippancy, he said it in a 
casual voice, and of course Mrs. Fields 
missed it all. A flippant remark re- 
peated to a deaf person becomes a seri- 
ous statement of fact or an insult, as the 
case may be, which Stiles realized when 
he repeated this one in abridged and 
amended form. 

‘| asked whether any one had everdug 
for oil on this place, or gold, or any- 
thing.” 

Shouted in that form by a gentleman 
with ten thousand dollars in his hand, 
it did not sound at all as Stiles had 
meant it, and Mrs. Fields forgot to be 
scornful. 


into his hand 


puesse d. 


now 
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“Your uncle said he wished 
some one would,” she replied, but, un- 
fortunately, Stiles knew too much of his 
uncle by family tradition to be greatly 
fluttered by that. Stiles’s uncle had not 
been a huge success as a person. To Mrs. 
Fields, however, the matter was still a 
serious proposition. 

“T don’t guess there’s any one around 
here who digs much for oil,’”’ she mused. 
To her mind oil was apparently a native 
of any soil, like flag-root. She bore this 
out with her next question. ‘Was you 
thinking of digging for oil?” 

“Not, at least, until I’ve been to the 
village,” Stiles replied. 


once 


II! 

The village of Eden lay at a distance 
of about two miles from the old Crater 
place. There was no hotel, but Baum- 
garten, if he were still in town, might 
be at a white house which sometimes 
“took people.” It had “taken” Stiles 
himself on the night of his arrival and 
before he had learned of the existence or 
the talents of Mrs. Fields. The process 
of “taking people,” like all commerce in 
a country town, was made to appear 
entirely an “‘accommodation” to the 
person taken, and Stiles had left under 
the impression that the bars would never 
be let down again. 

In Baumgarten’s case, at least, they 
had not. The white house had never 
heard of him and Stiles wandered up the 
elm-shaded street, rather at a_ loss. 
Aside from his natural anxiety to relieve 
the other man’s mind, no matter how 
much he disliked him personally, he had 
looked forward to an amusing moment 
when he handed the pocketbook over. 
There 


was Pullar, of course.  Pullar 
must know his client’s address. But 
there again, was it best that Pullar 


should know all the steps of his deal- 
ings with the mysterious Baumgarten? 
Suddenly he thought of Eksberger. If 
for nothing else, it would be a good 
chance to find out just how well his late 
visitor really did know the famous man 
whose name he so glibly used. To reach 
Eksberger himself a letter would only 
have to be addressed to New York, but, 
as it happened, Stiles actually did know 
where the ofhces of the International 








ocated 
international’ meaning theater in 
Thus by aid of 


paper from the butcher’s shop he 


\musement Syndi it¢ WOTE 


brown 


ilkec 


loronto. 


into the express othce, all prepared to 
t Vel the counter a tl In | ickage ad- 
dre ed 1 Charles Ek berger, Ee sqre 5 
to foll 
lhe expre vent outh of eigh- 
te hared tl te of the ite 
he for é Dusin¢ He man- 
ged to take th | parcel witl 
te t which contained the wat hat 
t| he p t the last IT ¢ 
Csralt 9 p d of torm ind en 
t¢ pel he ai ide mn () rl 
( | f to that hi ( t ret 
the nast | 1nie I is | S 
p ible. Appar | in afterthought 
he held n1 pen It 
gi Any \ ilue ’ 
tiles had been t for thi Ten 
tho Sal 1 di lay he replied 
Lhe ith dropped the package like 
! ean thing “Holy smoke!’ he 
ri me | “WI 3 it Rad ae 
tiles 1 le no ep! ind t e expres 
th did not insist He was a broken 
| d t belt e the I] let m¢ take 
He took d book the Zé 
of an itlas. pri ted 1 very mall T' pe 
{t was labeled ‘ Preliminat Instruc 
tion for Agents,” and is he pored 
through the pages Stiles red what 
the agent uuld have t rl hen 
they really got to the ser rk of 
thei prot 
| he } hook | ne l l} ( 


ain’t nothing about it 1n her 
His whol had changed 


ad taken into the b 


( mal 
Stiles 


nel 
| 


ISINESS aS a 


partner, even looked to him for possible 


vy dance 


‘You might take 


3° 


it up Ove! the wire, 


He Wo 


ild be back In 


Stiles had, which he 
is rather anxious to spend an hour in 
indeed, 


hinged on this, for he had a shrev 


in fact, a way in 


the \ llage His plans, rather 


cion that there was one man in Eden 
with whom ten minutes’ talk would 
clear the mists from this whole ridicu 
I IS bi In l} m 1 Was Judge 
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of his mind as a white-whiskered pat 
arch and his late uncle’s best friend; f 
best friends of deceased old gentlem: 
are usually and 
white 


judges usually hav 
whiskers. 

Inquiry directed him to a house whi 
looked about as the old Crater pla 


would have looked if 


a coat of paint from time t 


some 


one ha 


Spare d it 


time. With its cupola, its spotless wl 
walls, and its two Noah’s Ark litt 
spruce-trees in front, this was rt 
ristocracy caught at the source, but 
an uncle’s best friend, the judge, beyor 
the fact that he really did have whit 
whiskers, was not a_ success. Like 


every one € Ise in the town with whom hi 
had tried t 


Stiles, on 


» do bu iness, the judge vay 


hrst appearance, the beneht OT 
doubts. Stiles was the re to steal ai 
lage, it could be 

Judge Tyler, moreover, improved 
little as did his hou 


Phe latte r, on the outside, 


ne 
p! 


) 
] 
| seen at a glance. 
acquaintance as 
Was Impre 


its suggestion of huge log fire 


Sive 1n 


and Colonial grandeur. On the insid 
so much of it as Stiles was permitted t 
see sme lled of ( abbage, while the dec 
rations ran heavily to calendars sent out 
by insurance companies and lumb 


hrms. lhe judge himself, in a_ pi 
check suit, with a red face and pul 
white whiskers, looked like a rare old 
hoy whose eye would Uehe us when you 


mentioned Star Pointer or Salvator, who 
1 


chuckled over Boswe 


moments, and had personal recollec- 
tions of Henry Clay. In practice, th 
moment he opened his mouth he dis 


closed himself as a nasal old rustic 


to know very little and Wa 
grimly determined not to know more. 
He was not even really a judge, just a 
justice of the peace, an othce which the 
liveryman had also held and which Pul- 
lar himself held now. 

* Judge,” said Stiles, 
determined on perfect frankness, ‘“‘why 
a gentleman named Baumgarten, 
clothing type, wave money before me 
and cry aloud for my place? Why do 
such gentlemen want places in Eden, 
anyway? I mean this Eden.” 

**How?” said the judge, tartly. 

At the moment they 
room which contained 


seeme d 


nevertheless 


da cS 


sitting in 
the 


were 
the 


desk 


’ 
judge S 


a room with linole um on the floor 
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—no rare old furniture, no steel engra\ 


ings of Danie | Webster. Neither “othce” 
nor “study.” neither “library” not 
den.” would have fitted that room. A 


ntist might have seen possibilities in 
lhe judge, however, was doing the 
thing which he had yet done which 
He was toying 
Old gen- 


is really in character. 
ith a celluloid paper-knife. 


men about to advise the nephews of 


ased best friends should, if possib le, 


toy with paper-knives, and Stiles plucked 
Dp hope. He repe ated his question. 
‘How?” said the judge. All toying 
ed at once. 
tiles saw the sort of judge had to 
th. “A man named Baumgarten 
ints to buy my _ place,” he said, 
uptly 
What ‘e ‘ad narled the judge 
| t he did not know was just 
reason Of Stile s’s present visit. He 


pour out his heart to 


friend of his uncle, 
action seemed to call for it, to 
his bosom, but he had found 
heart chilled from the moment that 
melled the cabbage 1n the front hall. 


1 come to 
hest 
1, af the 


de ce ased 


ep on 


If there had only been a hint of fine 
cigars, a chance reference to John C. 
| Calhoun, even the tiniest portrait of 

Daniel Webster, he might have told all 


knew or all that he did not know. 
Instead, “‘What for?” snapped the 


‘| imagine he has his reasons,” replied 

We ti alr you going to sell?” asked 
the 

That depends entirely,” replied 
el 
tiles 


” 


‘Depends on what? 
‘What a sale usually depe nds on.”’ 
said it with a sort of 


} Stile arch and 
| hopeful shrewdness, but even this was 
Ove! the judge s head. 

\ sale oc explained Stiles, re signedly, 
“usually depends on the price and the 


S99 


offer, doesn’t it? 
‘Humph!” said the judge. 
| he re seemed to be no possible reason 


for prolonging this interview, but Stiles 
still sat there, and the judge began to 
toy with the paper-cutter again. Stiles 
became almost hopeful once more. Per- 


haps the long-overdue, “My 
uncle and I| were friends,” 


boy, youl 
was coming at 
\ ( 
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last. Instead, the judge said, suddenly: 
‘Young man, you won’t get much 

for that place.” 
“So,” thought Stiles, ‘“‘you want to 


buy it, too. 
“It’s taxed for four thousand dollars 


and it ain’t wuth a cent more.” 

“It was listed in the estate for seven 
thousand,” said Stiles, sweetly. He had 
a sudden vague recollection that the 


judge had been one of the executors or 
something. Pullar had been the one 
with whom he had ti ilked. ‘*Didn’t you 
help to appraise it?” he asked. 

The judge looked away. “That’s the 
custom—to double the tax value.” 

=" suppose you wouldn’t O1VE seven 


yourself?’ said Stiles, almost wistfully. 


“What do I want of more land?” 
asked the judge. 

“Well, of course,” suggested Stiles, 
meaningly, “it isn’t just the land it 


self.” 

‘| he judge looked at h 
he explained, innocently, 
house.” 

=" Yd rat-trap,” said the judge. 

Stiles rose to his feet suddenly. 
Judge,” he genially, ‘I 
dropped in to say good morning, 


im sharply, and 
‘‘There’s the 


just 
any- 


said, 


way. I understood that you and my 
uncle were pretty good friends 

“Sit down,” said the judge, but his 
face did soften a little. 

“Oh, I won’t take any more of your 


airily, and was 


door when the 


time,” insisted Stiles, 
well on his way to the 
judge recalled him. 
** Just a minute, 
Stiles turned. 
“Don’t you sel! 
see me about it.” 
Stiles could not resist the temptation. 
‘Do I understand that you want an 
option on it?’ 
The effect on the judge was galvanic. 
Mentally speaking, he put his h: ye ovel 
his pocketbook with a frightened ; 


young man. 


that place until you 


“Me? No. But you better see me. 
* Judge, you’ re awfully good,” re mic 
Stiles, “but I wouldn’t think of putting 


you to any trouble. This Baumgarten 
seems like a very decent fellow. He’s a 
great friend of Eksberger, the well- 
known theatrical man.” 
The paper-knife drop ped with a crash. 
“Who did you say?” asked the judge. 





( [ bEksberge the ell-kn ) 
tl tl mal 
L he Ive sa ind st | face 
{ Ing eddet th: 1 evel 
[hat telle [ ‘a he ilmost sh uted 
Chen he rose to his feet and came neare1 
to Stiles. ‘‘ Young man,” he said, ‘‘take 
idvice and you'll leave that Ek 
bye vel t ictly one “~ 
**Gjood heavens" th ugnt Stiles. 
“What in the world has Eksberger got 
to do with this little hole in the woods? 
What’ the matte! vith him?” he 


isked, boldh 
lhe judge’s reply seeme 
but it might be highly relevant, as com 


ing from the judge 


You come to me when you want to 

WW.’ he commanded, gruffty 
[ wall,” replied Stiles ‘Not” he 
lded nent. I] d with th he es 
caped Not a rd about, “‘My lad, 
vhile you are here your home ts with 


Not even i hint of a 
and apple dumplings. 
l 1 
ack with relef to the « 
: ‘ : | | 
geniality of the express othce, where he 


country 
Stile Ss went 


IMparative 


vas greeted fraternally, 
verently. by the vouth tn ofhce 


si hey von't let mie take if = in 
inced the latter, in a disappointed 
VOICt le the dirt room. 
‘'There’s no pouch goes over this line 
ind the yn’t let me handle it Phe 


inted to know what it was 
With the authority of the whole ex 
behind 


cullelessh expe cted to have his pel sonal 


but Stiles saw no rea 


press company him, the 


CUTIOSITY satished, 
on for thi 

‘If they won’t take it, what diffe: 
make to 
didn’t 


ence does it them 
it? You 
did you?” 
The boy’s face 
but couldn't quite 
‘They had to know,”’ 
fe Chey did, did they 
darkly; but, to the boy’ 
ment, he went out without another word 


vive them my name, 
fell. He tried to lie, 
make it 

he contessed 
said Stiles 
disappoint- 
melodrama aside, how 
it struck Stiles, as he walked up 
the dusty from. the that 
ten thousand dollars belonging to Baum- 
garten or anybody else was not the 


Leaving his 


road station, 


safest thing to have in a country house 
half mile from the 


neighbor 


nearest 
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Unless he wished to take Pullar i 
nhdence, he must keep the money 
night at least, but he meant to reli 
his mind as as possible. At tl 
post-othce he got a sheet of paper ar 

letter to Eksberger, the nt! 
history, he mused, that 
theatrical producer would have eve 


soon 


vrote a 


letter in 


ceived from a newspaper man w ho d 
not have a play that he wished produce 


CHARLES EKSBERGER, Esort 
INTERNATIONAL AMUSEMENT 
New YorK CIty 
DEAR SIR, \ gentleman named Bat 
irten, who says that he is a friend of your 
illed at my house to-day and unfoit 
ately dropped a pocketbook containing 
of money. As I had not pr 
ously known Mr. Baumgarten and a 
has not returned, would you kindly o1Ve 
his address or notify him where the n 
to be found? 
Yours very truly, 
ANDREW STILI 


Sy NDIt 


ery iarge sum 


[In a day or two, having had expe: 
ence with the managerial manner, Stil: 
that he would 
igned by some underling. 
to the hardware-store and purchased tl 
olver in the 


toresaw get an 


He now went 


answe 


largest oe show-cas¢ 


IV 


“Mrs. Fields,” shouted Stiles, whe: 
i¢ reached his house, “do I look like 
vurglar?”’ 

His reception at the hands of Judg 
Pyle r, and not his revolver, was on hi 
mind, but during the past few days | 
had found a tepid amusement in shoot 
ing une xpected and unrelated question | 
like this at his housekeeper. The trut 
was that he had not yet made up hi 
mind whether he had to deal with 
genuine humorist or a half-wit. His 
housekeeper’s answer left him still 1 
doubt. 

‘I’ve never any 
said. The subject left her completely 
cold and she turned to something impor 
tant 

‘Young Pullar has been here again.”’ 

‘**Pullar?” asked Stiles. ‘Did he say 
what he wanted ?” 

But Mrs. Fields, having done he: 
part, had turned her back and was gone 
She did not hear him or she did not 
want to. Either was likely 


seen burglars,” she 



































Che cause of the visit, however, must 
have been of more importance to Pullas 
than it was to her, for about an hout 
ifter tiles had finished his dinnet the 
lights \f his car made a Ben Greet effect 
Ol the shrubbery outside the windows 

1d Pullar himself came stomping up on 
the piazza. He came in without knock- 
| 1 Stile motioned to a chair, but 
Pullas ) d tl re, 111 olute, his « ip in 

hand, hi ur rather tousled. Pullat 
1 a dinner jacket now, his shirt 
1 y u er i big T n p LO 

t. H 1, blinking his eves at the 

ip, | ymething seemed very much 

1 his mind 

Stiles.’ he burst out, *‘did 1 hnd 
CK t| ok here te day?’ 
Fo I 5 ile » to k the pack r€ 
hi p ket and undid the \ rap- 
1 ni ret a Pull I iln t ¢ | 
1 and he actually did sink into a 
Thank Heaven!” he exclaimed. 
\ I how tl it makes Ine 
] 
He took the leather case and Stiles 
ed tnat he put it in hi pocket 
t 10tIon ( it the money. 
\ \ \ | m , Va | is 
tal con t, “but a very fine gen 


crushed the wrapping 
to a ball ind shied It in the 


ral direction of the hreplace. i 
sht it was Baumgarten’s,” he ex- 
ed. “Il was sending it back to 


and, looking around, 
Stiles saw that Pullar was getting reddet 
id redder. 
“It zs Baume 
I ithe r. it was ‘i 
“VW is?” thought Stiles, but he added, 
oud, “‘I ought to tell you I saw what 
is in it—how much was in it,” he cor- 
rected, a second late r. 
Che confession did not 
the least. He hardly to care. 
“Why, of COUTSE - he agreed, absently. 
“What else could you do?” , 
In spite of his lucky recove 4 2 Pullar 


seemed almost 


No answer Came, 


irten’s,” he said. “Or 


affect Pullar in 


seeme d 


as ill at ease as bef re, 
. ? i] ¥ ° S ws | 
and Stiles found himself forcing the con- 
versation., 

"| was out on a search for oul friend 


when you called. Is it too much to ask 
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knows that 


” 


whether Baumgarten you 
—that this was lost! 

Pullar shook his head without looking 
up. “A check for the whole amount 
went to him this morning.” 

Stiles whistled. ‘** This 
thought—”’ 

At last Pullar looked up. He was very 
boyish, almost pathetic in his confusion. 
“| wasn’t Baumgarten 
then. I told him I would at first and he 
left this with me. He wanted to clinch 
it at Then I saw—then I talked 
with certain parties, and I—I thought it 
best not to act for him.” 

He paused, uncomfortable, but he 
seemed to be vetting at what he really 
had on his mind. Stiles let him take his 
time, but stud:ed the young man sharp- 
ly, while Pullar himself looked down at 
the floor. A queer combination, this 
Pullar, quite a lot of the milord and, 
here and the re, a strange bit of the vokel 

his rough hands, for instance, and his 
whe nevel he had to say 
Stiles wondered 
whether there were men like that in all 
towns. He gathered not. It 
was not his idea of the rural type. Still 
Pr llas seemed struggling to talk, but 
difident about getting at it, and Stiles 
burst off on another line. 

“What in the world do you people do 
with yourselves up here—the 
clothes and all that? Not 
like it.” 

Pullar came out of his abstraction to 
“We do that,” he said. ‘In the 
country you can be quite a gentleman 
g at all.” 

Stiles raised his eyebrows in surprise. 
Not very much of the yokel about this 
young man, except always his hands, 
and that might belargely from fishing and 
Pullar, however, 
to be diverted from the idea 
which he was attempting to express, no 


morning? I 


acting fol 


once, 


way of flushing 


{ 


anything important. 


country 


evening 
but what | 


smile. 


on nothin 


grease from the engine. 
was not 


matter how much it made him struggle. 

‘Took here, Stiles,” he broke out at 
last, “if you want to do this thing with- 
out Baumgarten you can. There’s quite 
a little money round the countryside— 
places where you’d never guess it. I’m 
not good for much myself, just a little, 
but the people know me.” 

Stile S Was caught by surprise. 
thing? 


What 


He was just as much in the dark 
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mself had 


ip with almost ta 
hot help ri 
ssl1On Was that of 


ftternoon 


| 
Ba 

i hen, just 
done, he mad 
it of lightly 


] } 
1, recollecting, 


] 


th thought that leaped to | 
mebody please say one san 
hat all these starts an 
| mean He thought 
dg id his udden ange! 
ed to try the Same lead ( 
é Pullar, what d 
it Cl es Eksberger?’”’ 
n utte hance shot, but P 
k his pipe from his teeth ar 
hi en thed 
1 nean t that Ek 
een he ilready > 
d. No, I didn’t say tl 
t ke 1 Vou nat 
He and I are | I 
' lel 
erfectly honest 
if h i I'd like tX : 
t would h ( 
Dut | ild not | 
es in th nversation 
thing t continued 
t ful th I ness mal 
table 
d red that ill tl it ! 
I ent] Wa TO ho e 4 
entence that came into h 
ager to play this gan 
P r got up hurned| 
w was ridiculously lh} 
ho had discovered some 
1 t wait to tell it to some 
hat w the yokel in him. But 
hom? Stiles wondered, afte1 
ne 
It, indeed, when Pullar’s cai 


then hac 


1] 


white lights on his shrub 
1 swerved its long beam 
1 road, that he had done 
He let himself back 
ise of manual 


series ot 


he had felt like a 


mas- 
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[KARTS A-SINGING ny 
vhed at thre sudve; he had laughed “half-way between the big tree and the 

) id had laughed at himselt old rock the gold is bumed 
eased to laugh as he sat in hi: lhen, as usual, his natural cynicism 
th no one but himself to gues: drowned his own whims. Great Scort! 
thoughts, and tried to make head If a man got as maudlin as this after 
f the whole affair. living three weeks in the country, what 
| fact that every one was so. would he become in three years? No 
terious made it too good to be true wonder Pullar blushed and stammered 

y were alt Tor m elodt amatic, too every time he tried to talk. 
lish. Ifthey h aa laughed and joked He stood up to turn down the lamp, 
itted hie on the back and pre but, as he rose from his chair, he heard a 
ed that they did not want anything thud, and, looking down, saw his new 
iid have been on his guard, he pistol lying on the floor where it had 
Id have suspected that Were slipped from his hip pocket. He picked 

p to some mischief. But this it up and held it musingly. 
ng and staring! “Yes,” he agreed with himself, “there 
Good heavens!” he thought, “‘some is no doubt about 1t Phe next act in 
come in next and beginto babble the farce is certainly to hear soft foot 
the missing pay-pers.”’ steps at night and find that my desk 

[hat wasn’t such a bad idea in —_ had been rifled. ‘Rifled,’ I am sure, is 
ld look for old papers, and, 1f he the word.”’ 

In’t find any, one could always write And, as a matter of fact, that is just 
one’ self _ would make what he did hear soft footsteps at 
furniture for a house as this night. Preposterous, as he realized, but 
le diagra and a compass and it seemed to be so. 


rINUED. 


Hearts A-Singing 
B ELEANOR HUTCHISON 
\W EK walked along the roadway 
And the stars were overhead; 
Wi walked along the roadway, 


(nd never a word was said. 


Never a word ’twixt you and m« 


| On all that winding way; 
' 
| 
' 
| 


But I heard your heart a-singing 
\nd my heart was singing gay 


Vy heart was singing blithely 
\nd my feet were stepping light, 
For I felt you there beside m«e 
\-walking through the night 


\-walking through the starlight 
All mortal words were weak, 
For when two hearts are singing 


What need is there to speak? 








Spes Unica | 


) 


BY HENRY} 


- HAVE never seen the 
rs oe eo little village of Seich- 
rey by davlight By 
nlight and _ before 

» Ay f 191 it m 
~ | been one of those 
— are mmuniti or rose- 
and-gt houses that cling like lichens 
to the slopes of the hills of Lorraine; but 
e stol rd it, single hle, in the 
I before dawn, it was only a pile 
ot nd t led ruin over which 
1 the flare the German line. I 
hould not ha known I y entering 
lage had n e caught the dim 
form of a shattered human figure hung 
ft by the roadside It was a broken 


on a broken 


\ f thorns, just 

ible to strainin 5 l e 

carved in tl tone—Stf Unica, 
Christ the ni h r 

\ little later had traversed the 

I ns ed th sun ( down a dan- 

gerol n sloy ind were in the tense 

excitement t th front-line trenches, 


1 
net al 


iil 

id rifle-crack- 
ling ended speculation. But again and 
again it has come back to me, as like 
ken Christ, alone 
in the dead and ruined village, pro- 
claimed by ancient hipers so conh- 
dently, the sole hope of all the 
ks | indeed, I had cause 


world. 
lw » WeeK ia 


to think again of that hopeless cross. 


Great Bertha had aroused us early in 
Paris with her ‘“‘ pooms unpleasantly 

| ae , ) 
near and abominably frequent By 
noon, when [| left for a mission in cen- 
tral France, we knew that the Mar 
offensive had begun At nine, as the 


clear twilight of the plains of 
suffused in amethyst the gray town of 
Chartres and the soaring spires of the 
cathedral. | followed a 7 sup- 
pliants through the royal porch. 

It was dusk in the lower spaces of the 
church, but sunset in the vaults 


where from the blazing windows 


stream of 


preat 


above, 


SEIDEL (| 


INB) 


ver the clerestory austere hgure 
saints and patriarchs looked dow: 
radiance, and _ the windo\ 
the west front burned sapphire in 
gloom. A boy’s voice lifted, chantin; 
the mass. The shrine of the Mado 
of the Column pricked into the obscu 
its hundred points of light The n 
bell rang Dusk became darkn 
Chen, silently as they had 
worshipers streamed ( utward, and 
the 
dim, awful faces strong to save, i 
lights reflecting the glories of the thr 
of Mary and of Christ. S l 
[he hope of a nation in sorrow and 
fear. 

But the hope of Chartres can neve 
Ao } 
[t is not shattered, like the broken in 
of Christ, for Christianity does not sl] 
ter even in apparent ruin, but the gr 
cathedral, with all it typifies, in whicl 
nation, singing its ‘‘Miserere”’ or ‘| 
Deum,” freed from SOTTOW 
found all its doubts and yearnings 
wered, belongs to the thirteenth a1 
not to the twentieth century. What 


has become a symbol, powerl 


glorious 


come, 


great windows burned and shor 


to us what it was to the Middk 


SOULS 


re ality 
for those kneeling women on the event 
offensive, comforting f 
answering not half of 
us by the 
plexities of modern life. When Joan 
Arc saved France they sang “Te Deum’ 
in Chartres and went their wavs. W< 
too, shall sing “Te Deum” when tl 
Germans cross the line, and then retur 
to our troubled world, troubled unqu 
tionably by those 
soul that Aquinas understood; troubl 
also by a hundred things not in his p! 
losophy, and feverish with splendid en 
ergies beyond the wisdom of the thir 
teenth century to control. There mu 
be some universality of aroused feelin 
and liberated thought which can be to u 
what the cathedral was to France. W 
must have substitute for that 


of the great 
many, but 
problems driven upon 


con 





same dise ases of tl t 


some 

















PI 


licval faith whose monuments, some, 
ke the crucinx, brutally shattered, 
the American soldier sees 
. by eac h re st-camp 

Flanders or in 
common faith to- 
he moral energies 


1 spiritual desires of an av akened 
elieve that there 1s, but, whatevet 
may be the answer, We have our own 
, and all the inspiration 
nd hope that we can draw from what 

remains true for us of medieval 
Catholicism will be not too much for 


our heartening. When one considers 


vhat questions, moral, material, and 
piritual, have been raised by the wat 
nd must he satished duties to the 

te duti t ward b: kward tern 
tories, international morality, race jeal 
ousies, the elevation and education of 
the poor, sex adjustments—the edifice 
et s re likely to be an othce-build- 


than a cathedral! However, we must 


it The Germans must be beaten 

indly, our own ideals saved from de- 
truction by them and corruption by 

rselves And that is the foundation 
on They beg of you in France not to 
talk of the war lasting three years more, 
or two, even. They will endure, but it 
is easier not to look forward into a dis- 
tressing future. Say that it will end in 
the spring, and, when spring comes, if 
necessary we shall go on. They ask you 
in America to talk only of beating the 
Germans; but let us be courageous 


enough to realize that our work will be 
only well begun when the Germans are 
beaten We have still the edifice of a 
new world order and world belief to 
raise, and the greatest share of a grave 


responsibility is going to fall upon 


AmMeETIC; 

I do not believe that Americans have 
more than courageously guessed at the 
importance of our intervention in Euro- 
pean affairs, and the load under which 
we have thrust our strong but innocent 
shoulders The war, of course, would 
have ended, and ended, at the least, un- 
happily, save for our sudden millions. 
We shall turn the scale for the Allies; 
but there the significance of our stnde 
from isolation into the center of the 


kuropean stage only begins. Great 
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Britain is the only historical parallel. In 
spite of lreitschke’s jealous denials, his 
tonans agree that Great Britain did 
substantially save Europe from French 
domination in the Napoleonic period; 
and it 1s certain that she emerged from 
1815 mcher than any other country, 
more powerful, with prestige and au- 
thority upon all shores washed by the 
sea. And, on the whole, Great Britain 
in the nineteenth century discharged her 
world obligations honorably, and with 
less material selshness, than might have 
been predicted. She began that princi- 
ple of trusteeship for the backward and 
the barbarous which, if it becomes inter- 
national, will enormously reduce the 
probability of future wars. Neverthe- 
less, Great Britain’s position in 1815 was 
less dominating than ours will be if this 
war 1s won, and less responsible. For we 
shall emerge with control of the eco- 
nomic and military balance of power, 
not of Europe, but of a highly orgamized 
world. We shall be the nchest nation: 
we shall be, as far as effective action is 
oncerned, the most populous nation, 
we shall be the one nation in the world 
which entered the war with a defnite 
program to make not Amenica, or Eng- 
land, or Europ@ but the world,.a safe 
and decent place to live in. And only 
our offsetting power can make the al- 
nost inevitable Cermanization of cen- 
tral Europe a promise of civilization and 
stability instead of a menace of auto 
cratic world domination. 

Returning to Amenca after seven 
months in Europe, | find this country 
fully alive to the exigencies of war. But 
| discover (perhaps the fault is mine 
only the vaguest realization of the 
decades of arduous leadership ahead of 
us. Have our schools and universities 
learned that unless they begin even now, 
and imperfectly, while the war lasts, to 
train leaders in reconstruction, in social 
problems, in political management, and 
world economy, our “bluff” of guiding 
the world toward peace will be “called,” 
and called quickly? Have our business 
men realized that for a generation at 
least the private interests of business 
must be subordinated not merely to the 
state, but also to the welfare of the 
world, unless, indeed, we propose to let 
the disciplined commerce of Cermam 
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which will survive her armies) wreck 
the program of international good will in 
which fate has made For if 
the commer ial intere sts of Middle Eu- 
rope and the I: between 
efhcient German organization and self- 
ish and conflicting trade policies among 
the English-speaking nations, they will 
not hesitate long. 

I cannot and this is the 
root of the matter—more than a 
faint recognition that unless American 
character in this generation is as great 
as comes responsibility and oppor- 
tunity, one of the most stupendous 
disappointments in ahead. 
In this respect we are, temperame ntally, 
the exact opposite of the Germans. 
They, on the basis of industrial and in- 
tellectual efhciency of a high order, 
easily pan eived themselves a superior 
people, destined to dominate and civilize 
the world. But their moral basis was 
too narrow, their civilization too me- 
chanical, their arr gance too overween- 
ing, their personal superiority relative, 
not absolute. For they were as far below 
the French and English in some respects 
as ahead of them in others. The Roman 
and the Greek were absolutely superior 
to the barbarians the \ conquered. Not 
so the German, who earned barbarian 
for his surname before his Ku/dtur had 
begun to demonstrate its unquestioned 
power. 

We Americans are not, I fear, un- 
boastful But where the Germans 
rushed in, proclaiming themselves super- 
content with the sudden 
resources and do not 
call to be individually 

adversaries. And vet 
the events of 1914-18 have flung us into 
an arena where we find ourselves cham- 
pions not only of our own superiority, 
but of the best ideals of all the world 
outside of Germany. “FE Pluribus 
Unum” is our motto; and yet now we 
are fighting for the many against one; 


us leadet s? 


ast must choose 


disc over 


whol 


history lies 


men, we are 
parade of our 

always hear the 
gpreatel than oul 


for a good diversity against a tyran- 
nical umformity; for a many-colored 
| urope agi uinst a German gray; for free- 


dom in de — nt against tyranny in 
the worst of all since it 1s a 
prospective tyranny of mind over mind. 


senses, 


\nd all that this means for the or- 
dinary, 


every-day, unheroic American 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 


do not yet seem to understand. 7 
millions of men in France, billion 
Liberty Loans, the energies of the nati 
directed to war, is a heartening an 
for a first call, but it is only the beg 
ning. The real strain will 
upon our military resources, where 
shall nevertheless have to put forth 
our strength, but upon our brains, 
morale, and, most of all, our charact: 
Russia was less great than her reput 
tion, and her collapse has been in m« 
ure with the greatness of her lost opp 
tunity. It must not be so with us. 

To underestimate the _ difficulti 
ahead, to say (as did Russia) that all 
have to do is to keep drawing upon o 
unlimited resources, may be medici 
for the weak, but is perilously near 
criminal folly. To croak calamity 


come ! 


also foolish. Arthur Henderson, t! 
English labor leader, when he was 


Russia in Kerensky’s day, found, s 

told me, that the members of the capit: 
ist group one and all were reading h 
tories of the French Revolution. Su 
port Kerensky, he urged them. What 
the use? they said. It is all in this hi 
tory. His moderate government wi 
fail inevitably and give place to a rad 
calism so bad that in three weeks Rus 
will overthrow it and we shall coms 

power again. What will happen to y 
in those three weeks? he asked then 
But rather than speculate upon the 

swer they (and the Entente diplomat 
preferred to trust to historical analog 
Kerensky fell some months before h 


time, the soldiers left the tre nches, ana 
which was nearly over, 


the great war, 
took a new and German impetus. 


Nor is there a historical analogy my 


is of real value in our case. If we 
it will not be because of present inca 
pacities. Up to 1918 the Americans, s 
all Europe judges, have shown strengt! 
in themselves, leadership in their Presi 
dent, and energy in their organizatio1 
surpassed by none. If we fail, it will | 
cannot rise higher, as w 
to meet the tide of difficultie: 
cannot increase our moral 
and mental strength in a world that wil 
be sick of nerve strain and disillusion 
ment. What is our Spes Unica, our 
hope? 

I believ e it 1s to be found, and found 


because we 
must, 
because we 








—— 











SPES UNICA 


in abundance, in the new moral earnest- 
ness for which the war is directly re- 
sponsible; and with every desire not to 
pres ach, and after unusual opportunities 
of seeing how vital is the need of food, 
euns. money, and material organization 
of every kind if we intend to win this 

ir. | say that morale, which for us is 
mor: il earnestness, 1S the great hope and 
the first pri ictical necessity. One finds 
ich earnestness in France; one finds it 
in Great Britain roused to dogged in- 
one finds it in Ireland in curious 
fanatic extremity. Raemaekers, the car- 
toonist. told me at the front one night 
that he hoped Holland would join us “to 

ve her moral being.” But here in 


tensity, 


America it is backed by simplicity of 


haracter, by a consciousness of unex- 
hausted strength, and by such energy as 


the world has scarcely seen since the 


days of the Normans. It is a vague and 
irregular religion in comparison with 


that perfect cult of the cathedral, which 

all things to all men, and had an 
answer for every problem in this world 
orthe next. It 1s less complete, and also 

s limited, for it is an expression of an 
age whose possibilities are almost un- 
limited. Christianity is at the 


it, but it 1s a broader interpretation of 


Christianity than St. Paul gave, or the 
Middle Aves could apply. 

Moral earnestness, and not the mere 
need of self-defense, carried England 
through the dark spring of 1918. I have 
talked in the last six months with Eng- 
lish political leaders of every party. 
Some commanded my whole-hearted re- 
spect; others were clearly time-servers, 
driven by events; some represented poli- 
cies I distrust; and yet I found in one 
and all an unexpected conviction that 
W hat I: ngland did infinitely mattered, 
and an impressive willingness to admit 
responsibilities beyond their own little 


group, to America, even to the next 
generation in Germany. One of the 


storm-centers of English public opinion 
to-day is Lord Northcliffe. He is ac- 
cused by some of having no principle, 
and no polici ies not subject to change on 
short notice; he is believed by many to 
exercise an irresponsible and unscrupu- 
lous influence upon public opinion by 
means of his controlled press. And yet 


his worst enemies admit that he wants 
Vor. CXXXVII.—No. 822 —96 


base of 
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and that is to win the 
In other words, even if a dema- 
and a none too reliable leader, he 
is morally earnest. And the list, both of 
strong and of weak, could be indefinitely 
extended. 

In America it 1s clear that we feel this 
moral earnestness even more intensely 
because more simply, more naively, 
you will, than the older nations. Every 
other explanation of our entrance into 
the war as a united nation breaks down 
on analysis. We thought in 1016 (let 
us be honest now and say it) that the 
days of ’61, when, North and South, we 
were willing to fight for a principle, had 
gone forever. We thought, some of us, 
that if America went into the war it 
would be upon a wave of frenzied patri- 
otism, exactly equivalent in nature, if 
not in cause, to th: it dise ased national- 
ism which carried Germany through 
Belgium in 1914. We thought, many of 
us, that if we stayed out of the war it 
would be because we knew on which side 
our bread was buttered, and that as the 
butter grew thicker our neutrality would 
increase. The outcome ruined the repu- 


only one thing, 
war. 


rogue 


tation of many cynical prophets. Ger- 
man threats and German submarines 
were inciting incidents merely. The 


President, voicing the time spirit, quick- 
ened our moral earnestness, made us 
think and feel for once internationally, 
and the rest followed in natural se- 
quence. 

It is easier, however, to begin than to 
carry on; it is always easier to fight than 
to organize the fighting, than to profit 
from its results, than to reconstruct 
after destruction. Are we earnest 
enough to live up to our obligations? 
None can answer that question. But the 
reply depends upon factors that will 
bear discussion. Have we intelligence 
enough? Are we whole-hearted? Moral 
earnestness is like optimism; it is little 
good unless it makes good. 

Unintelligent seem to many of us all 
hysteric appeals to think only of military 
problems until the war is won, as if we 
were so weak that only one task could 
engage our energies at once. The in- 
credible blunders of diplomacy made by 
the Allies in Russia and Eastern Europe 
are monuments to this kind of single- 
mindedness. The neglect of social un- 
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rest in Italy, which, save fo the efforts 
ot the Ame rican Re d Cross, might have 
taken hei out of the War, the feverish 
assertions in \merican and some 
French and British papers that the work- 
ing-man must be kept in his place, are 


many 


sign-posts pointing ominously ahead. If 


we have not intelligence enough to real- 


ize that the industrial system of the 
world before the war was wrong and 
must be readjusted, our moral earnest- 
ness will never prevent economic disin- 


tegration in war-time or social revolu- 


tion afterward. England deserves great 


credit for her practical recognition of 
this grim but undoubted fact. Unintel- 
ligent, also, though earnest enough, 
often, indeed, immorally earnest, are the 


passionate attempts of le agues and asso- 
ciations to begin the game of commercial 


grab again for oul elves ilone, and if 
camouflaged as revenge upon Germany, 
all the more dangerous to our morale 
We have seen before this the morally 


earnest man rooting out the unbeliever, 

that he could possess his vine and 
hg and the portent has never been 
auspicious for a peaceful world, made fit 


tree, 


for decent, fair-minded folk to live in. 
Phe “patriot”’ who calis upon us to for- 
get that we are fighting for a clean and 
durable peace while we pledge ourselves 
to ruin our enemies after the war, is as 
dangerous as he ts stupid. He urges us 
to drive a powert il enemy to despera- 
tion and thus to double the cost of our 
victory in mon ind life; he urges us to 


arm with greed and vindictiveness 1n- 
stead of a clean common 

and an « conviction that 
more than our pocketbooks will profit if 
It is true intelligence that dis- 
between this foolish fist- 
St¢ idy, 


conscience, 
sense, irnest 
we Win 
tinguishes 
shaking and the 
the economic weapon until 
our just and legitimate ends 

But the greatest need of a nation sud- 


we obtain 


denly toppled into world conflict and 
world responsibility like ours, 1s whole- 
heartedness. Our sudden wave of 
earnestness made us whole-hearted for 
the first time in generations; and we 
shall have to iv so if we are to stay 
irnest. [Italy has suffered bitterly from 
a lack of whole-heartedness, socialist 


eling with socialist, “Greater Ital- 


ians ’’ with non-annexationists. France, 


MONTHLY 


ruthless use of 


MAGAZINE 


on the other hand, has achieved 
magnificent morale by a whole-he 
ness in the face of visible dange: 
sound of guns, the bombs by night 
pitiful évacués streaming southward 
by day. Our whole-heartednes 
England’s, must be of a different | 
It must spring from the moral im 
tion. We must ward off death 
from others before we ourselves are 
than buffeted. We must toil and 
and be greater than OurSE€ lve Ss, W her 
could have lived, for a while, very 
fortably, and left it to our sons to sq 
accounts with Germany and the w 
It is going to be hard for Americar 
carry on through the long series of 
justments into which this war will 
side, unless thei 
hearted. Straight backs and stiff 
lips are going to be needed quite as n 
as “‘hustlers,”’ 
and 
most of all 
It is by “‘gassing”’ public opinion 
the pacifsts, radical socialists, and 
scientious objectors do the most h 
Chere is an uneasy feeling in Eng] 
and he re also, | Suspect, that the 
paper condemnation of pacifist 


earnestness 1S W 


inventors, and organiz 





n earnest, undivided public opi 


clean and poisonous animals some! 
misses the point. There are so m 
other animals far more poisonous 


really unclean; for when you stop sa 
“pacifist” and begin to speak of 
Brown, or Mary Smith, the indivi 
often proves to be a person activ 
good services, not military, to the 
and likely to be a valuable citizen 
we reach a durable peace; 
‘patriots’ are none 
now, and like ly to be still less SO late 
Nevertheless, the professional pa 
seems wrong and dangerous to all « 


nois} 


while m 


too us 


t 


who believe that this war must be m 


conclusive. 
against him is not that he believes 
war should be ended now by neg 
tion There he may conceivabl 
right, though the evidence is heavil 
the other side. The most serious ch 


against the pacifist has the advantag 


being susceptible of proof. He sap: 


moral earnestness by doubting 1 


cerity. He attacks whole -he arte dne 
Let me cite, as an illustration, a 
ical family which represents what 


The most mportant cha: 


t 
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finds often enough among pacifist and 
semi-pacifist groups in England, and, | 
have no doubt, in America also. The 
father is one of the most useful citizens 
in Great Britain. His business, which is 
the building of motor-trucks, 1s an essen- 
and is conducted with such 

new conditions of labor 


| industry, 

reg rd, for the 
that increase in wages and in output, a 
better working environment, and reason- 
ble pronts have all been secured. Fur- 
he has served with distinction 

ymmiussions that have rearranged 
throughout Great Britain the economic 
and employed. 
but he has 


the rmore, 


relations of employer 
He does not believe in war, 
pported this one as the lesser of two 
ils. Whether he would fight if age 
ipon [I do not know, but his work ; 
home has been worth a regiment in ie 
held. Uhe ol le st son h: is conscie ntious 
byections to taking life. He has, how- 
enlisted in dangerous relief work 
board the trawlers, has _ been 
inded, and has returned to his ser- 
vice. The next son passed last year the 
ve of enlistment. He shared the family 
rust of war, but was all afire with the 
necessity of downing the Prussian men- 
ace by force, if no other way was open. 
He felt that his duty was to fight. The 
mother, a fine woman, of the seed of the 
martyrs, is an out-and-out conscientious 


objector. War she regards as the prime 
evil. The attitude of her husband and 
older son she condemns; when _ her 


younger son consented to fight, her 
heart was seared. At home she is active 
in good works for the refugee and the 
destitute alien, but she 
the greater issues of the war without 
bitterness toward her family and a 
fanatic distrust of her countrymen. 

It is one of the ablest, most unselfish, 
most high-minded families in England, 
but its atmosphere is disturbing. The 
younger son I am sorry for. His youth- 
ful enthusiasms are clouded. No course 
seems to him entirely right. He is un- 
happy fighting; he would be still more 
unhappy if he refused to fight. The 
mother I criticize. Her moral earnest- 
ness is too narrow. In a struggle where 
every force for good in the nation is 


called upon, she denies the validity of 
righteous anger that employs the weap- 
ons of this world, and excludes as impure 


cannot talk of 
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the splendid courage and devotion and 
sacrifice of the thousands who have 


given their lives for what they believed 
to be a worthy cause. She has buried 
her talent. 

And this 1S the error of the pacifists in 
general. They should be with us. We 
need them more than many a mechan- 
ical invention which has been hailed as 
an ender of war. We need their moral 
earnestness to keep us whole-hearted. 
But they refuse to work with the world 


as it is; they doubt all sincerity unless 
it is their own. 

Many a crippled body and_ soul 
wounded or bereaved must envy the 


perfect whole-heartedness of the religion 
of the cathedral, and many will rightly 
find solace there. But for us who are 
still unwinged, and upon whom the plain 
duty of winning the war and living up 
to our responsibilities afterward most 
heavily falls, there must be a more im- 
mediate and mundane hope. Is it possi- 
ble, in the midst of such a flood of writ- 
ing upon the manufacture, distribution, 
and use of materials of war, to convince 
the dazed reader that our trust must be 
in intelligence and whole-heartedness, 
that these lie behind material agencies 
and are indispensable? If he will not 
believe it, then it is useless to present 
the Spes Unica of the shattered cross as 
a ae. symbol of how much men 
have lost of their ancient sureties, and 
the moral earnestness of an aroused 
world as a single and invaluable hope. 
Our leaders and the fighters in the 
war are keenly aware of this elementary 
truth, although they confess themselves 
in deed more often than in word. French 
politics and German diplomacy fluc- 
tuate with the morale of the people at 
home. Generalship, I heard a chief of 
staff at the front once say, is three- 
quarters a knowledge of the mood, the 
condition, and the character of your 
men. For a week I traveled the British 
front with a grizzled major of a Highland 
regiment, who had been in the game 
since 1914. We lunched one day with 
a mingled group of field and intelligence 
officers, a Belgian on liaison work, and 
a vidiiie French captain. The talk, 
which was chiefly upon specialties be- 
yond the range of war, made one fact 
evident—the world of civilian life was 
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than ever before to 
these men. hey were passionately de- 
sirous to get back, to “clean up the 
mess”’ there, to go on with their mount- 
ing, broken careers. 

How do keen on yout 
ig | asked the mayjol afte rward, 


more interesting 


you stay so 
‘when you ar 
they are at hom« 

He flushed a little, British fashion. 
‘Have to clean ip this mess, first,” he 
answere 


more weary ot war than 


\ week later one 
ay [ have ev 
last week stood 8) 
\merica 


flight 


of the most lovable 
known (he was killed 
his Nieuport on the 


n front, talking t before a 


I don’t think much of the danger,” 
he ud, ‘‘though I don’t forget it. It’s 
hard work getting the Hun. There isn’t 
time to think of dying.” 


An 


Wt NEVER he 
Old h 
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Suppose they did not feel that 
what would all our inventions, oi 
plies, our Liberty Loans amount t 





to carry it further, who would 

supply, raise, and transmit? Rus 
rich. Russia, with all her weaki 
had a sufhcing economic system. | 


lost her whole-heartedness and coll 
like a balloon. | have seen the d 
dithculties, strains, and 
of war-time in Great Britain, Ir 
France, and the front. And if 
an optimist instead of a pessimist 
cynic as regards this war and the f 
it iS he cause (if | 
usually 


absolut 


may borrow a 
given to the enemy | 
in the efhciency of the moral earns 
| have watched at work among out 
and in America. We, especially, 
keep ours earnest, keep it intel 
keep it whole-hearted. 


Lover 
MORTON 


talk to us of shi S; 


schooners lost, or tall ships under weigh, 
lhe god of speech was neighbor to his lips, 
overs grace on all the words he’d savy. 
\ | ll th Is he’d 
He called them by their names, and you could se 


SI 


pars 1n the 


Of ships bound 


I ut 

He filled the ba th 
lhe M Vi f 

Lhe slendet Ja Vue, the 
That is his n 


sun, keels and 
And all his mind was like 


il e’d 


vorthy Island 


urling foam; 
a morning quay 


the II 


never seen: 
maid for shapt 
Ouee 


he lost het off the Cape 
and the n he’d ook iway 


no more of ships that day 








The Boy Who Was Bored 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


esparQOM DANA was one of — once, also. The man who in three vears 





ee *y those numerous young had passed the requisite number of 
a fa) men at college who do courses was hailed as a thrice fortunate 
hye not overexert them- man; he didn’t need to stay for hi: 
<y selves in the pursuit of degree. The trouble was, most of the 
L___ __| ¥ knowledge, but who, men who had passed the requisite num 
Sal GIRS RE { for all their athletic and — ber of courses 1n three years were not of 
al activities, are sensitive tO many the adventurous type! Phe \ didn’t get 
llectual influences. Tom knew Eng nearly excited enough at the magi 
verse from the davs of the Venerabl words, ‘‘For France.” Tom, in fact, 
Red \ select few of his friends knew contemplated writing a poem for the 
wrote verse himself, though it was college monthly about them. A man 
erally known to the track squad, really had no righe to be such a good 
hich he trained. (The quarter wa student and so blind to the real signifi- 
tance He saw no particular cance of world events. It certainly 
why thev should know. One proved that the scholar was really of 
printing to track men and - small account in the world 
poets—it was absurdly simp! However, this was rather hard to ex- 
ne made a tool of one elf press adequately in a sonnet, so Tom 
and then by writing sonnets tosome gave up the attempt, and finished with a 
but there was really no other wa triolet to Eunice Farnsworth, on whom 
et into the mood for a good sonnet. he had been calling that evening. Most 
na to be written some time afte! i his poems went to Eunice. She appre- 
, with the faint odor of perfume ciated them—and him 
ne’s dinner coat, and the tingl Shortly after, he told his parents that 
itorv excitement not quite sub- he was going to France. 
Not any girl, of course, but the “But vour degree!” cried his mother, 
ilar girl who persists in one’ putting a sudden hand over her bosom 
S ind col rs one’ th ugnts and roing white. 
From all of which it may be inferred Have you got the trip financed?” 
at Tom Dana was a young man of asked his father, with that so annoying 
ne temperament, some poise, and air of the parent who controls the purse 
pose—which is a fair and average _ strings. 
} “Well, 7 guess | can get there, some- 
He entered his majority andthe senior — ho said Jom. 
t the same time, coming back “But 7 don’t want you to go,” his 
an old-fashioned vacation into a father answered. ‘‘ America isn’t in the 
hectic atmosphere of military training war. We are neutral, and our President 
nere were | rench officers at the college, h is asked us to remain so Your coun- 
eir blue uniforms, drilling the re- try hasn’t called you. It would be 
ve ofthcers’ training-corps [here better for you to finish your training at 
ere American officers in khaki. Already college and_ get we — Your 
ns of Tom’s classmates had disap mother must be thought of, Tom. You 
ared from the scene. Thev were flying vou are our only “ti 
France, if they were of the right social *Oh, what’s that?’ Tom cried. ‘‘ Lots 
et, or driving ambulances rf they were of men in France are ‘only boys.’ too, 
iess elect. Among Tom’s I iends there and they’ re standing up against the 
vas much debate over chucking the not Hun to save civilization; yes, to sav 
too-coveted degree and going across at us ou and me and mother. I’d be 
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pretty thing, wouldn’t [, if I lay down 
on helping ’em? I’m going over to fly, 
or something.” 

“Oh, not to fly!” his mothe 
with such a sharp note of pain that Tom 
looked at her and then hung his head. 

‘Well, to drive an ambulance, then,”’ 

ud he. ‘Bill Swain and Buster Saw- 
telle and Joe Morley are all over there 
driving flivvers for France, and Joe’s got 
a (? le Guerre and wants me to come; 


Cl 1¢ d, 


” 


anyhow, and 

‘*Are you entirely sure it’s for France 
you want to do this, and not for 
ment?” his father asked 

“Oh, Will you!”’ cried Mrs. 
Dana, quickly putting her 
hand out on her boy’s arm. 

‘It’s a fair question, Mary,” the 
persisted. ‘‘None of us knows 
why he thing till he 

% 

‘It’s for both, father,” 
honestly, after a long pause. 
it’s more for France, though.” 

“All right, then, you may go,” his 
father answered, ‘“‘and your mother and 
I will be proud of you and try not to 
miss you too much i 

He put out his hand rather awkwardly 
to his son, who took it even more awk- 
wardly. 

[he family discussed plans at dinner, 
but after dinner Tom disappeared, hard- 
ly noting his mother’s wistful look as 
she watched him donning his overcoat. 
He was headed for 


‘ nd | m twenty-one, 
excite- 


how can 
rising and 
man 
quite 
does a thinks it 
said the boy, 


*T think 


Eunice’s house. 


Eunice acted strangely when he told 
her. She was younger than he by two 
years, a slender, rathet grave girl who 
had lived a sheltered life and was full 
of provoking reticences—or were they 
provocative reticences? Perhaps, in a 
woman, the two are the same. She did 


not appeal surprised at [om’s announce- 


ment—it would not have been very 
flattering, he reflected, if she had. But 
she did not appear proud, either. She 


accepted it as a matter of course, he 
felt, and did not even show any signs of 
anxiety and grief, like his mother. This 
made him a little angry, his 
mood intensified he grew stiff and for- 
mal. The evening passed uncomfortably 
and he rose early to leave. At the door 
into the hall he turned, to see her looking 
at him with great tears brimming into 


and as 
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her eyes. She turned her head qui 
to hide them, but too late. 

“Eunice, what’s the matter?” 
cried, springing to her side. 

She kept her face averted, and 
found himself boldly putting his 
about her and trying to lift her { 
Suddenly she lifted it herself, look 
long into his eyes, and he kissed 
while her sobs came, shaking het 
bosom against his. 

He went out into the night curi 


sobered. 





1915 that he left 
France, with the blessing of the dean, 
silent handshake of his father, his m 
er’s kisses through tears hardly held 
check, and the memory of a last ever 
with Eunice the night before, when 
had sat beside him with his hand clas; 
hard in both of hers, and listened, 
ears which heard not, to his latest son 
“For France.” 

‘You’re not paying attention to 
poem,” he had said, in mock reproa 
fulness. 

And she had put his hand to her | 
hiding her face over it, which made 
feel gloriously humble, so that he t 
away his manuscript and sank to 
knees be for her and pulled down 
lips to his. 


It was late in 


fom was in France for more tha 
year. It was a marvelous, a wondert 
vear. He was in the center of the 
whirlpool of war, and not an ordin 


war, but such a war as the world | 


never seen nor dreamed, a war wl 
engulfed all mankind, obsessed thx 
every thought and emotion when 
did not draft their physical bodi 
and which seemed to be wiping o 
everything in the past, creating 


new heaven (or a new hell) and a ne 
earth. That was it—it was wiping « 
everything in the past; 
force of nature boiling and swirling fro 
a central crater, and that crater w 
France. France was the place to | 
After the first days of shuddering hort 
at the sights he saw, the human wre 
he had to lift into his ambulance, 

the first terror at the whining, snarl 
shells, Tom Dana knew France was t 
only place to be. 


it was a might 


He grew callous tot 


sight of wounds and the sound of shel 
but all the rest of him seemed to gr 
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more intensely sensitive. At least, every 
second of the time, except when there 
was a battle on and he grew groggy for 
sleep as he drove back and forth, back 
and forth, at eight miles an hour over 
the pitch-black road, without any lights 

his car. of course, trying to avoid the 
nunition-trucks on the one side and the 
except during such 


ditch on the other 
periods of strain, his eyes, his ears; every 
ense and faculty he possessed, were 
sieged with exciting impressions, with 
he thunder of vast events, with little 
ybing things. 
What was the study of psychology in a 
llege class-room to this naked revela- 
1 f ultimate reactions! And the con- 
trasts, too, of landscape charm and shell- 
made desert, of grim munition-trains and 
lless snake-lines of marching soldiers 
ling through fair fields into the swal- 
ving smoke of battle, or the piled 
in Flanders 


1 an area where the enemy had 
driven back several miles, he saw 
old trench scars ribboning down 


ird the sea, and between them, in the 


of a village! Once, 


iT 


ws, row after row of flaming pop- 
self-zrown from seed the _ battle 
could not destro. seed saved by its 
tinin blood - red poppies in 

th llow: whe re the blood had 
pilled (he sight was terrible and 


, a symbolism almost too spectac- 
lal What little verses he had writ- 
back in the infinitely removed past! 
Here was something worth a poem! 
Then there was the life in the old, 
battered villa where his unit lived, with 
its Louis XVI piano banged to tuneless 
ness by hands more enthusiastic than 
cunning, its great rooms looking exactly 
like one of those cold, unreal sets in a 
rench domestic drama, its windows 
patched up with yellow oiled paper, its 
gay, singing crowd that fought boredom 
valiantly on days when there was no 
hghting and the flivvers were all washed 
ind grease d. Henever had to fight bore 
dom, however, for always there were 
shell puffs on the horizon, or planes 
winging overhead, or the boom of artil- 
lery, or crawling snake-lines of muddy 
soldiers out on the highway, plodding 
through the rain, if one grew wearv of 
trying to write, to get into words thes 
myriads of impressions before they were 
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lost. Then there was, of course, the 
night trip down the drive from the villa, 
cranking your car in the inky black, and 
creeping out into the black line of trans 
port trucks and marching men, learning 
to use your eyes and all your instincts 
like a cat in the dark, and all night long 
going back and forth into the red fury of 
battle and out again with your living 
loads that cursed the bumps you could 
not avoid. You drove with your mouth 
open near the front, never knowing when 
some gun would half shatter your ea 
drums close beside the road. Even by 
day you could not tell—a clump of 
bushes might be a battery, and the gun 
ners loved to make you jump. Yor 
jolted over the masonry debris in ruined 
villages, wondering whether the next 
shell would get you or not, and laughing 
when some wall you had just passed went 
crumbling under the explosion of the 
shell that had been snarling toward you. 
There were red nights when there was 
no sleep and man seemed fighting some 
vast volcano. One lived on the crater 
rim. 

[here were trips to Paris, too, 
| beautiful, 
bleeding France, brave in her mourning, 
and felt still, in spite of all, the immemo- 


rial loveliness of her cit) Chere, too, 


° J 
in tne 
il] } |: 

ulls, Wnen you Saw rance, 


u met dozens of men you knew, oldet 
men, grave and busy, and _ aviators 
whose davs of leave were no les lively 
than the days of service. Lom had 


never been in Paris before. There were 
times, after his return, when he wished 
he had not been then. But his remors¢e 
was short-lived. The villa where he 
camped seemed indeed but a spot of 
brief and insubstantial reality, ‘‘ with 
darkness and the death hour rounding 
it.” One bites at life eagerly, hectically, 
unquestioningly, in such a mood. 

And always there was this great fact 
of war, just out there on the front, a vast, 
endless line of men and guns, from the 
Alps to the sea, standing against the 
flood-tide of barbarity the red dike of 
civilization, Tom called it, and wa 
proud of his phrase. 

fom got the wound that brought him 
the Cr de Guerre two davs_ before 
Christmas, 1916. It wasn’t much of 
wound—the flesh and muscle on hi 
shoulder torn by a shrapnel fragm«e 
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but he got it while on service. The blow 
came while he was bringing out a 
ble . He time 
more of rage than of pain, for he stalled 
his engine by a convulsive blow of his 
right hand on the gas-lever, and had to 
crank it again. He got to the base, and 
fainted. The surgeon attended to him, 
and sent him to the villa swathed in 
That night his shoulder 
pained him, his head ached, and he 
longed with a sudden homesickness for 
his mother’s cool hand on his forehead, 


Was CONSCIOUS at the 


bandage Ss. 


for the touch of Eunice’s bre ast to his, 
for the sweet affection of her glance. The 


next day he long letters to both 
women, penitently that his 
communications had been brief of late. 
On Christmas Eve—by some happy 
chance there had been no fighting that 
day—the unit had a feast, a jovial and 
yet a curiously wistful and sober feast. 
Dick Sorchon, a arrival, tried to 
make om, and was hooted out 
of court. 
“Him a 


wrote 


re alizing 


new 


i hero of 


he ro!” cried 
Kansas City. *He’s 
lucky tiff! He’ll get 
because his blooming fliv was hit in 
the off hind wheel, and here I’ve been 
wounded twice, and don’t get a blooming 
thing bec ause | was off duty, on foot!’ 
Lom laughed. He knew he 
more a hero than any of them. 
around, he a strange 
from all 
heroes- 


nothing but a 
a Croix de Guerre 


was no 
Looking 
Saw 
young Americans, ranks and 
all of them and 
them, on this evening, in the candle- 
light in the dim old villa, trying hard not 
to think of home. Somebody with a 
good voice began ‘Silent Night.” He 
didn’t get far. 
That’s a damn 
listener growled. 

But what he meant was, 
think of home. 

[Tom thought much of home himself in 
the next few days. Idle now, he 
restless. He began to hunger for Eunice. 
His wound seemed to be healing slowly, 


places 


German tune,” a 


it made him 


grew 


and he could not be sure, when it was 
healed, that he could drive again—a 
muscle had been torn. One bitter, cold, 


rainy day——forever it seemed to rain—he 
de ¢ ide d to get his re le ase, He cable d from 
and took the first available boat 


New York, and the 


port, 


He al ived in 


load of 


Jim Bates, of 


assortment ot 


all of 
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first thing which struck him was th 
normal pulse of life. After sleeping in 
life-preserver, and by day swapping an 
ecdotes with other returning drivers, or 
with men who had been close to that 
red dike, it uncanny to walk up 
Broadway and see the theater S1g1 
ablaze, the Gargantuan electric bee: 
bottles popping, the cabs rolling by 
filled with jeweled women and fat men 
Here was not the reality of life, but th 
unreality. ‘lom felt as if he were in a 
dream. He went to a play, and it wa 
another of those innumerable plays w 
went to before the war, when the world 
was what it was. Didn’t anybody know 
the world wasn’t like that at all? H 
took the midnight train for home in 
daze. Home, at least, would be real 
and Eunice. 
Home was real. 


was 


His mother took hin 
into her arms as if he were a little bi 
again, and wept and laughed, and 
wanted to send for the family doctor at 
if his wound was getting 
along all right. His father, postponing 
his departure for his office, actually 
kissed him on the cheek, and Tom had a 
sudden recollection of how tnat 
mustache used to feel when it was brown 
instead of gray and he was a very littl 
boy. He sat in the old, familiar dining 
room, with its Adam furniture and great, 
sleepy clock, and ate all the things he 
had always liked best, brought hot from 
the kitchen. Then his father departed 
and his mother sat by him and madi 
him tell her over and over about his lift 
about his wound, and reassure her over 
and over that it was properly healing, 
for his arm was still in a sling. 

Later in the morning he slipped away 
however, Eunice. She came we I 
riedly into the room where he was wait- 
ing, with a little smothered cry of greet- 
ing, and, running straight to him, sh 
put both her soft arms around his neck 
and kissed him, not once, but over and 
over, while he folded his well arm hard 
about her waist and held her to him. 
She did not weep, she did not laugh, but 
all her reserve seemed gone. She simply 
looked into his face with big, hungry, 
shining eyes, and led him gently to a 
beside her on the sofa, and then 
held his hand tight clasped in both of 
hers, and said: 


once to see 


same 


to see 


seat 











‘“*1’M GOING ( 


were 
be- 


“Oh, Tom, when I heard you 
wounded | thought | should die 
cause I couldn’t be with you!’ 

‘*Pooh!”’ he laughed. ‘“‘It was nothing 

all. They gave me this because my 
ambulance was hit, the say. | 
mean it’s just a token of a wound in set 
vice.” And he showed her his cross. 

“Oh. but how could we be sure it 
Was nothing?” said she. 

**Well, it’s a chance we all have to 
take He laughed once more. ‘“‘I’ll be 
fit to drive again, or maybe scrap, in a 
little while.” 


bovs 


Eunice uttered a smothered and 
put her fingers on his lips. “‘ Don’t say 
that—not this morning,” she said. ‘‘Oh, 


not this morning! It’s been more than a 
year—more than a year! 

Tom was surprised at her passionate 
intensity. She did not seem like the 
quiet, reserved Eunice he had known. 
Glad as he was to see her, delicious and 
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VER TO 





FLY, OR SOMETHING” 


thrilling as were her kisses on his lips, 
there was something about her which 
disturbed him. He was dimly conscious 
that in a vear she had gone a way he had 
not gone, that her life had been centered 
in thoughts of him, and his had not been 
centered in thoughts of her. He was 
touched, he was profoundly moved—yet 
he was embarrassed. He could not think 
of the right word to say, and found him- 
self refusing to stay for luncheon, on the 
plea that he owed his first day his 
mother. 

“T wouldn’t give you up to anybody 
else!” said Eunice, coming with him to 
the hall and putting him tenderly into 
his overcoat. Again she kissed him with 
that hungry intensity, her eyes looking 
deep into his, a wistful little smile play- 
ing in the corners of her mouth. 

Tom walked slowly home, confused 
and troubled. 

During the next weeks he was greatly 
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His mother wanted him at 
tea-time, when her friends 


in demand. 
home at 


called. Her Red Cross branch wanted 
him to give a talk about his experi- 
ences; the Men’s Good-fellowship Club 


of his father’s church wanted him to talk 
at their monthly dinner, and so on. At 
first he functions gladly 
enough, and made it a point to talk as 
well as he could, though he had no gifts 
But presently the 


went to the Sé 


as a public speaker. 


began to bore him. He could hardly 
complain that his audiences weren't 


interested in what he had to tell, but, as 
he explained to Eunice, “‘they are all 
sitting around so comfortably, and talk 
Palk, talk, tak! 

dike 


sweating 


ing so much hate! 
I’m sick of it. The men on the 
aren’t talking hate. ‘They’re 
blood and facing grim death, and they 
don’t have time. But these comfortable 
females and their eternal teacups, and 
these bankers and their fat cigars, think- 
ing if they knit a sweater or give a hun- 
dred dollars they’ve done their bit! 
Bah! it makes me weary!” 
“But, dear, they can’t 
front,” said Eunice, “or 
to go. You can’t blame them for being 
comfortable while they can.” 


all go to the 


even give sons 


“Oh, I don’t blame ’em, I suppose. 
But they bore me, just the same. And 
then ma’s friends—gosh! they make a 


As if there weren’t millions, 
on both sides, doing ten times as much 
as I ever did. If there’s anything this 
war has proved, it’s that every man 1s 
a hero. But ’round here they’re still 
living back in the past, in the old world. 
They don’t know it’s a dead one.” 

Eunice silent. She was trving 
hard understand him, and to 
her inexperience It Was not easy. She 
only felt sure that he did not love her 
as she loved him, Or as she had be lieved 
he loved her, when he went away. 

As soon as the 


hero of me! 


Was 
now to 


shoulder Was declared 
well, his father asked him point-blank 
what he proposed doing, and suggested 
that he go back to college andtry to make 
up a little of his lost time, so that he 
might perhaps get into the law-school 
in the autumn. 

**Oh, what’s the use?” Tom cried. “I 
couldn’t get into the stride now, any- 
how. Why, it’s after mid-years already, 
and I couldn’t even get credit for any 
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half-courses. Besides, I’ve bee n over tc 
college, and it all seems a thousand mile: 
away, and foolish—kid stuff. Wher 
been up against the real thing 
you can’t go back to writing pale pink 
themes and studying the economics of 
nineteen-thirteen, which are out of dat 
already.” 

His father looked at him sharply 
‘Very well,” he * But [I’m afraid 
you must do something, 


; 
you v¢ 


said. 
according to 
the rather severe economics of nineteen 


seventeen. We can’t waste any re- 
sources these days, material or human, 
and | am not a rich man. Will you 


come down to my ofhce and read lav 
there?” 

“On. | said Tom. “I 
was thinking of going back, though.” 

“That is as you like,” his father re 
plied, without the opposition the boy 
had expected. ‘I only ask you to re- 
member that your own country has not 
called you yet, and | pray God it may 
not, though I fear the worst, and your 
mother sorrows for you more than you 
You 
have already given France a year out of 
your life—very nearly youl 
whole life.” 

fom detected the note of emotion in 
his father’s voice at these last words, 


” 
suppose SO, 


can ever guess while you are gone. 


given het 


and once again penitence seized him. 
ape | with you,” he said, 
“until our country wakes up and sees 
where its duty 
And he hone stly tried to study, going 
down-town every morning, and on the 
way contrasting his city, so normal, so 


read law 


lies.” 


drab, so colorless, with Paris, immemori- 
ally beautiful and inspiring even in her 
grief. One or two evenings he looked for 
old excitements he had once known, and 
found them flat and stale. The task of 
plodding through the foundations of law 
by day was utterly beyond his powers of 
concentration. 

“Oh, what’s the he cried to 
Eunice, as she sat beside him, without 
taking his hand any more. “I can’t keep 
my mind on the old book. The pater 
comes in with some dry explanation, and 
I hear old Beany Bowers roaring ‘Tip- 
perary’ to a bunch of smelly 


599 
use! 


poilus in a 


barn full of tobacco smoke, or see the 
red gun flares on the black rim of night, 
or hear the ripping silk of a plane over- 











THE 


BOY 


head. If it wasn’t for mother I'd beat it 
back. That’s my job.” 

And don’t I count a little, too?”’ the 
girl asked, in a low voice, not looking at 
him 

“Of course, dear,” he cried, in another 
mood of penitence, attempting to em- 
brace her. 

But she moved from his side. 

“T’m afraid I don’t—not much,” she 
uid “T met a little woman from 
Canada to-day, and she said—oh, with 

ich pride and pathos!—that ‘her man’ 

as in France. But you aren’t ‘my 
man,’ are you? You and I are just boy 
and girl friends, after all.” 

Eunice spoke simply, softly, with no 
reserves, looking at him with eyes that 
eemed to suffer. 

What could he Say He loved het 
he felt sure he loved her. But did he 
love her like this? What could he do 
ut put a ring on her finger—yet where 
was he to get the ring? His father was 
yuSst supporting him, that was all. 






be At. P 


HE TURNED TO SEE HER LOOKING AT 


WHO 


HIM 
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‘I—] suppose we are young,” he fal- 
tered. ‘Of course I’m not earning any- 
thing yet, and—”’ 

“Oh, oh! You think I mean that!” 
she cried, and left him abruptly, in a 
burst of weeping. 

He shrugged his shoulders at the mys- 
tery of women and started for home. It 
was a warm evening for March. A 
misty rain falling. The vellow 
lamps of a picture-theater cast a golden 
reflection on the wet pavement and 
tempted him in. A battle picture was 
be ing shown, tame « nough in contrast to 
the reality, but it made him restless. 
Going out with the throng, he reached 
home, his 


Was 


went to room, donned his 
dirty leggings and sweater and_ his 


leather jacket, went to the pantry and 
stuffed some bread and cold meat into 
his pocket, and then, leaving a note to 
his mother on the breakfast-table, 
slipped quietly out to the stable which 
opened on the alley behind the house. 
Here his mother kept a runabout which 


WITH TEAR 


BRIMMING INTO HER EYES 
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he used chiefly in the warm season at 
their summer place, while the large cat 
brought his father to town. But since 


his arm recove red Lom had been using 
it to about in Now he q 
pushe d It out and down the alle Va short 
before starting it. Then he 
cranked it and sped forth into the night 

Once of the city, on 


run uretly 


distance 


clear smootn 


macadam leading west into the rolling 


country, he put on speed, with no ide i 
wher he was going at first, but intent 
on the sudden sensati n of relief, the fan- 


tastic unreality of the road, the 
the hedge Ss, as they rolled up unde his 
wheels in the wet glare of his headlights, 


rrees. 


or flashed dimly past on either side of his 


misted wind shield Presently he put 
the shield down, to feel the wet wind 
sting his fact After an hour he knew 


where he Was L his road Was a 


going 


turnpike across the State to a certain 
college where a man 1n the class above 


had known Baker 
they lived on Opposite sides 
of the corridor. He'd 
go there and see him Bake I unde rstood 
He’d tell him about those 
of poppies. 


his now taught. He 
rather well 
same dormitory 


poetry TOWS 

he car sped on through the night. 
Presently he ran into a belt of fog and 
had to slow down and feel his way, un- 
of the and forks. This 
was even better than straight running. 
It was like France on a bad night, except 
he had headlights now. He would have 
turned them off, but he feared possible 
Finally he ran out of the fog and 
stopped to eat his bread and meat and 
When he cranked the 
car again the lights would not come on. 
He examined the bulbs with 
Burnt out! 

“Hooray!” he cried, climbing back, 
and feeling his the 
unknown road, his eyes after a time once 
their old 


certain turns 


arrest. 
light a cigarette 


a mate h. 


way forward over 


more regaining habit of cat- 
like vision 

Davlight found him far across the 
state, and hungry. On investigation, he 


dollar from his 
and some change. At the next 
town he bought some breakfast with the 
and with the dollar, and 
pushed on, into sunlight now, into wild, 


unearthed a single 


clothe S, 


¢ hange " 


o 
gas 


beautiful country, and over a great hill, 
whe re trom the top he | voked out into a 
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tumbled mountain world Coasting 
reckle ssly down the long, steep grade 
and passing through a town in the va 
ley 9 he came to the college at ten o’cloc k 
Bake rwas surprise d to see him. He Wa 
just off for a class in English “lit.” Ye 


he could make himself at home, an 
Baker would show him around afte 
lunch—luckily, for it was Saturday 


Morris chair and 
read a new volume of poetry while hi 
waited. He didn’t feel sleepy. He felt 
tremendously Maybe it was the 
result, he thought, of his long inactivit 
with his wound. 

\fter lunch Baker wanted to take hin 
to the Ik aC ulty Club, to tell some of the 
men about his experiences, but Ton 
refused. 

‘No. Take me up to the highest hil 
around here, by the steepest trail,”’ he 


fom curled up in a 


alive. 


cried. “‘| want to use my legs and talk 
poetry.” 
So his friend led the way, througn 


ne lds and then woods whe re the snow vet 
lay thick, and then up bare ledges and 
a cliff wall, to a naked summit 
overlooking the whole valley and show- 
ing wave after wave of blue ranges roll 
ing against the horizon. 

And then he suddenly “Bake, 
this war thing is the greatest thing | 
ever bucked. It’s hell, and it’s Shake- 
and Dante and Isaiah. It’s a 
horror and a nightmare—and 
real than you, and these hills, 
and mother, and the pater, and—and 
God help me, the dark lady of my son 


almost 


said: 


speare 
ghastly 
it’s more 


nets. Some day, maybe, I can write 
about it, but not now. It’s too damn 
! 


absurd to try It’s just got me, soul 
and body, till France is freed and the 
Hun is squealing on his back he 
squeals, you know, when you stick him 
Mother, pater, none of ’em can under- 
stand. I can’t spiel a lot of fine talk 
about s¢ lf-sacrifice and devotion and be - 
ing an American Lafayette and all that 
\ fe llow just goes to help, and stays be- 
cause he can’t quit. You can see that. 
It’s like being dragged from your frst 
Hardy novel when you’re in the middle 
of the biggest chapter. I got pinked in 
the shoulder and a Christmas box and 
an attack of homesickness all at once, 
and beat it back here; and they 
want me to stay; and mother’s all cut 


now 
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I can See she s got a 
lot more gray hair; and the—the lady 
Well, vou know how is it. But I’m all 
ovel there vet What shall | do?” 
Baker did not reply for a long mo- 
ment. “Damn a man puts his 
cases of conscience up to me!” he finally 


up whe n I’m away 


who 


said. 

“T know—tt’s a low trick,” 
“But I have.’ 

‘You'll do what you please, anyhow,” 
Baker said, slowly, **so what’s the dif- 
fe rence I’d Say go back to k rance. If 
I didn’t have a mother and sister to look 
out for I’d go with you.” 


[om an- 


swered 





TRANSPORT TRUCKS AND MARCHING MEN 


They scrambled down the hill at sun- 
set. Tom cheerfully ‘‘ borrowed” ten 
dollars from his friend for gas, new 
lamps, and possible emergency, and after 
supper and a pipe also borrowed), he 
cranked up again and headed east. 

He ran all night, without lights after 
midnight on the lonely stretches, and 
reached home before his family were up. 
He put the car back, let himself in, left 
another note pinned on his door a note 
of warning not to wake him—took a 
bath, and went to bed. 

Just before dinner he appeared in the 
living-room. His father looked up in 
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silent expectation from his paper, wait- 
His mother cried, 
have you been?” 


ing the explanation. 
** W her 

‘T’ve been thinking,” he answered. 
* Pater, I’ve got to go back. It’s got me 
—France and—and all. I promise not 
to fly. Ill get another chance with a 
Hivve r. and if we come in ali shift over 
to the Stars and Stripes. But I’ve got 
to go. You know I’m not getting any- 
where in your ofhce.”’ 

“Yes, | know,” said his father, rather 
dryly. 

“Oh, Tom—” his mother began. 

“Now, Mary!” Mr. Dana cautioned. 
“Tom has to choose for himself. He’s 
a grown man settled that.” 

“Yes, I—I and he’s a brave, 
noble boy = 

** Mother, please!” om pleaded. 

“When do you want to leave?” his 
father asked. 

“re like to go on the twelve-o’clock 
to New York to-night. [ think I might 
get my passports hxed up and catch a 
boat early in the week.” 

His mother choked her handkerchief 
to her mouth, but his father took out his 
bill-case and examined it. 

**T shall have to write you a check,” 
he said. ‘Take it to the usual place in 
New York to-morrow.” 

fom went back to finish his packing, 
which had engaged him since four that 
afternoon. At dinner he Was TOO chee r- 
ful, even, to let his mother’s silence op- 
press him, and though his face was grave 
and perplexed as he left for Eunice’s 
house, he could not keep his feet from 
springing on the pavement. 

Something in his manner, certainly, 
told her that a change 
him, and she looked at him with quick 
questioning, and put her hand over her 
heart with an instinctive gesture. 

**l—I’m sorry, Eunice,” he said, ‘‘ but 
I’ve got to go back. I’m leaving on the 
midnight to-night. I’m no good in a 
law othce, or anywhere. I’ve 
to be back there in France.” 

lhe girl shook her head slowly. “ No, 
you are not sorry,” she replied. ‘“‘ You 
are glad.” 

“Well, of course I’m glad in a way,” 
said he. sie I’m glad to be back doing my 
bit for France. But I’m sorry to leave 


we ve 
know, 


had come ovet 


just got 


you, more than you seem to believe.” 
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He looked hard into her large eyes, 
and a longing seized him to take her into 
his arms and kiss the sorrow from them 
But she moved quickly from his side. 

“It’s you who will never know how 
much I want to believe,”’ she answered. 
* But I’m not the kind of girl who finds 
any satisfaction in. cheating herself. 
Your heart is not mine now. It—it 
Oh, Tom, this is what hurts me!—it 


belongs to war. ) Iu aré going bei auseé 
ou like war!” 
“Oh, hang it all! that isn’t so!’ he 


cried, in a perplexed effort to explain. 
“[’m not posing as any hero—you can’t 
say I ever have—and I’m not denying 
that the terrible, ghastly thing is more 
frightfully interesting than anything on 
earth. But I’ve got some other reasons. 
I can’t make an oratorical splurge about 
’em, but you remember the old lyric— 


“ 


I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honor more.” 


The girl looked at him quickly and tet 
her hand touch his for a second. 

**T don’t mean you don’t love honor, 
Tom,” she said, more gently. ot don’t 
mean you don’t love France. But I 
don’t think you love me much any more, 
and I so want to hear you say the right 
word about war!” 

**General Sherman said that,” he cut 
in. 

She shook her head. “No, no. I 
want you to prove that you don’t love 
“.” 

“Of course I don’t love it!” he cried, 
with a frown of impatience. “See here, 
are you a pacihst?” 

*T don’t know,” she answered, slowly. 
“Of course, I realize the dike, as you 
call it, must be held. But I know that’s 
not what God made us for. He made 
us for laughter and peace and—and love. 
Oh, I want you to be brave and go, but 
I want you to be sorry you are going, and 
you aren’t sorry; vou are glad, glad!” 

She reiterated this, getting back in a 
circle to her original remark. Tom was 
annoved, but a single look at her curbed 
his impatie nce. 

*“Can’t you see,” he reasoned, gently, 
“that anything so big and real and—and 
different just must be the most interest- 
ing thing in the world now? Can’t you 
see a man can’t help being sort of glad to 











“ 


Yo ARE GOING 


get back to this great thing, and watch 


it, and be in it?” 
“No,” she said, so simply that it hurt 
him. “I’m a woman, and I love you. 


There is 


” 


that to-night. 
world SO big as love. 

It was on his lips to retort, ‘ Nothing 
in your world,” and she seemed suddenly 
childish to him, and trivial. But he 
refrained from speech for a second, and 
then slowly rose. 

Well,” he said, 
out all right, when I get back 
back.” 

At these words a little, dry sob choked 
her, and he knelt down penitently and 
put his arms about her. She let him 
kiss her lips while her own scarce an- 
swered, and then she quickly put her 
hands about his head, pulling it to het 
bosom and kissing his forehead. 

“Now go—go—” she whispered. 

[om went silently from the room. 


| can only sec 
nothing in_ the 


**T guess it will come 
if | get 


BECAUSE YOU LIKI 





WAR!” 


When he had gone, the sobs shook 
her for some moments, and she slowly 
sank on the couch and buried her face 
miserably. 

It was so her grandfather found her 
when he dropped in on his way home 
from a dinner. Colonel Huntington was 
anything but a military-looking man. 
Noted as a writer and philanthropist, 
he was a small, mild, little old gentleman 
with a white goatee and a black evening 
tie one end of which always dangled 
down across his shirt-bosom. He had 
twinkling eyes and a famous wit, and 
most people had quite forgotten that at 
the age of twenty he had led a charge at 
Fredericksburg. Now he came gently 
over to his granddaughter, who was the 
pride of his life, and touched her hair. 

She sat up and looked at him. 

“Can you tell an old fellow?” he 
smiled. 


She told him, brokenly and incohe- 
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rently, words 
he looked past her, past the room, out 
into the years. 

“Frat 


dous,” he said. 


ind as she quoted lom’s 


was terrible and tremen- 
"a SUPpoOse this one is 
more terrible and more tremendous. We 
leave 
Loo 
bad your grandma couldn’t be here to 
tell vou! Your 
it, twenty-two? 
the finish. 
| wish | were 
Phe girl looked into his face for the 
first “Grandpa 
cried. 
His eves still saw far off. 
“Oh, oh, all 
cried again. 
His eves came back to her face and 
there tenderly. <A little smile 
crept into the corners of his mouth. = 
don’t know—perhaps we do,” said he. 
“TIT do know, though, that if this one 
weren't for the right nothing on earth 


youngsters, some of us, couldn’t 


it, or settle down when it was over. 
fom 1s young—what ts 
| Was twenty-three at 
He’s right. 


” 


lwenty-two! 


time. you, too!” she 


you men /1ke war!” she 


re sted 


would tempt your Tom to go. Don’t 
you belie Ve that of him?” 

“Yes,” she whispered. **VYes—of 
course. If | didn’t, I’d die.”’ 

‘No,’ said the colonel, ‘but you’d 


forget him.” 

*T don’t forget. It’s he that’s forgot- 
ten hat’s—that’s really what’s 
hurting me so.” 


me, 


“Yes, that’s really what’s hurting 
you,” said the old man, patting het 
hand. ‘But let me tell you something. 
Your Tom will come back and go down- 
town every day with a green bag, by 


the same car precisely, with a dull-green 
bag, and bring the bag home at night 
full of briefs and lamb chops, and he’ll 
love you more than anything on earth 
except, of course, his golf.” 
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‘There seems to be always something 
then,” said Eunice, trying to manage 
smile and making a sad mess of it. 

“Well, we'll even cut out the golf,’ 
her grandfather smiled at her. ‘But 
just now this terrible red rival has got 
him. You mustn’t be jealous and wort 
and ori ve. 
and honor 
he s 
mendousness. 


He lov es you, he loves right 

and France, but above a 
twenty-two in the midst of tre 
If women could do th 
hehting wars would end, because in thi 
middle of a charge the colonel would 
remember she hadn’t told her husband 
to change his underclothes at Thanks 
giving or where she put Bobbie’s rub 
bers.” 

The girl did manage a smile this tims 
“You're a dear old grandpa,” she said, 
‘but you don’t understand women very 
well.” 

“No,” he answered, “I suppose not 
I’m only seventy-six. But I know my 
little girl ought to go to bed. Come; 
I’m going to find your father and beg 
one of his legal ‘cigars to last me home 
My literary ones are too plebeian after 
I’ve dined with the rich and great.” 

He took her gently by the hand and 
led het to the foot of the stalrs. \t the 
landing she wiped her eyes and turned 
back with a hard-managed smile, wav 
ing him a brave good night. 

*That’s the old soldier’s granddaugh 
ter!’ he called up to her. “Don’t you 
forget—green bag every day—same cat 

home to slippers by the hearth.” 

When she had vanished he stood in the 
hall a moment, the merriment quite 
gone from his face. He looked like a 
very old man. 

Poor little aloud. 


girl!’ he said, 


“When will the damned curse be lifted 
from the world?” 





re ss) 
1 SPA xh 
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Khaki Confidences at Chateau-Thierry 


BY DOROTII) 


were 


= DRQUEY 


eee 


detraining 
brown crow ds 


1 dense 


1° at what had been the 
station before German 
guns had knocked it 


—— ¥ 
[ge Z tumbled bricks; they 


re sourine in on foot along the 
when | 


road 
trom t made my 

ay along the main street to the river | 
found other khaki-clad lines leaving the 
| marching heavily, unrhyth- 
across the nar- 


he west; and 


town, 
and strongly out 


ically, 
temporary wooden bridge, laid 
tily across the massive stone pillars 
ch were all that remained of the old 

idge. 

\n old, white-capped woman, who 
had been one of my neighbors in the 
davs before the little town had known 
German guns or American soldiers, 


called out to me: 


“Oh, madame! See them! Isn’t it 
iderful? Just look at them! All day 
like that, all night like that. Are there 


any people left in America? And are all 
youl people so big, so fine?” 

‘Where are they going?” I asked her, 
taking refuge for a moment 1n her door- 
Wav. 

‘To the front directly, the poor boys. 
They ‘ll be fighting in two hours. 

Do you hear the big guns off there bang- 
1 And they SO good, like 
big boys! Their poor mothers!” 

I addressed myself in English to a 
soldier loitering near, watching the 
troops pass, “‘So they are going to the 
front, these boys?” 

After a stare of 
broad smile broke 
camecloser. ‘‘No,ma’am, 
ing at me hard. ‘‘No, these are the 
Alabama _ boys just coming back from 
the front. They’ve been hghting ste adily 
for tive days.” He added: ‘‘My! it 
seems good to talk to an American 
woman. I haven’t seen one for 
months!”’ 


ng away! nice 


4 
y 


intense surprise, a 
over his face. He 


& he said, look- 
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into a shapeless heap of 


four 


CANFIELD 


“Where are asked him. 


you from?” | 


“Just from the Champagne front, 
with the Third Division. Two of our 
regiments out there were ” He 


began pouring out exact, detailed milt- 
tary information which | would not have 
dreamed of asking him. The simple 
hearted open confidence of the American 
soldier was startling and alarming to one 
who had for long breathed the thick ai 
of universal [ stopped his 
fluent statement of which was his regi- 
ment, they had been, what their 
losses were, whe re they were 

“No, no. I mean where are 
in the States?” 

[ raised my voice to make myself 
heard above the sudden thunder of a 
convoy of-munition-camions passing by 
and filling the narrow street from side to 
side. 

“Oh! From Kansas City, Missouri. 
It’s just eight months and seven days 
since I last saw the old town.” 

*“And how do you like France?” 


suspicion. 


where 
going. 
you trom 


“Oh, it’s all right, I guess! The cli- 
mate’s not so bad. And the towns 


wouldn’t be much off if they’d clean up 
their manure-piles better.” 

“And the people, how do you get on 
with them?” 

The camions had passed, and the 
street was again filled with American in- 
fantry, trudging forward with an air of 
resolute endurance. 

“Well enough. They don’t cheat you. 
I forgot and left a fifty-frane bill lying 
on the table of a house where I’d bought 
some eggs, and the next morning the 
woman sent her little girl over to camp 


to give it back. Real poor-appearing 
folks they were, too. But I’ve had 
enough. I want to get home. Uncle 


I want to 
and beat it 


Sam’s good enough for me. 
hurry up and win the 
back to God’s country.” 

He fell away before the sudden as- 
sault upon me of an old, old man and 
his old wife, with the dirt, the hunted 


war 
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look, the crumpled clothes, the desperate 
eves of refugees 

“Madame, madame, help us! We 
cannot makethem understand, the Amer- 
icans! We want to go back to Villers- 
le Petit We Want to see what iS left 
house and garden. We want to 


start in to repair the and 


of our 
house 
our potatoes must be dug.” 

| had passed that morning through 
what was left of their village. For a 
moment | their old, tired, anxious 
faces dimly, as though across the long 
stretch of shattered heaps of masonry. 


Saw 


| inswered evasively 

‘But you know they are not allowing 
the civilian population to go back as 
vet All this region is still being shelled. 
It’s far too dangerous.” 

They gave together an exclamation of 
impatience as though at the futilities of 


children’s talk. ‘“‘ But, madame, if 

do not care about the danger? We 
never cared! We should not have left, 
ever, if the soldiers had not taken us 
in camions our garden and 
vineyard just at the time when they 
needed attention every hour Well, we 
will not wait for permission. We will 
go back, anyhow. The American sol- 
diers are not bad, are they, madame? 


They would 
man and his wife going back to thei 
homes? If madame would only write 


surely not hre on an old 


on a piece Of paper that we only want to 
90 back to our home to take care of 
A 9 


Their quavering old voices came to 
me indistinctly through the stead 
thudding advance of all those feet, come 
from so tar, on so great, 


\ 


SO hich, SO 


so far, many 


perilous a mission; come 

of the to meet death more than half- 
way ... the poor, old, cramped people 
before me, blind and deaf to the im- 


mensity of the earthquake, seeing noth- 
ine but that the comfort of their own 
lives was in danget I had a nervous 
ilsion of feeling and broke the news 

1 ’ 1 

ruptly than I should 
have thought possible a moment before: 
‘There is nothing left of Villers-le- 


to them more al 


Petit. There is nothing left to go back 
to.” 

Well, they were not so cramped, so 
blind, so small, my poor old people. 
They took the news standing, and afte1 
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the first clutch at each other’s wrink 
hands, after the first paling of th 
alre ady ashy faces, the VY did not flin 

“But the crops, madame. The vir 
yards. Are they all gone, too?” 

*“No, very little damage done th 
Everything was kept, of course, int 
for camouflage, and the retreat was 
rapid there was not enough time { 
destruction.” 

“Then we will still go back, madan 
We have brought the things for sprayit 
the vineyards as far as here; surely 
can get them to Ville rs-le-Pe tit, it Is 
We can sleep on the groun 
In anothet week, You  S¢é 
will be too late to 


near now. 
anywhere. 
madame, it 


spra 
We have enough for ours, and o 
neighbors’, too. We can save them 
we go now. If madame would onl 
write on a piece of paper in their la 
ruage that i 


YO | did it | tore a fl -leaf 
book lying in the heap of rubbish befor 
the ruins of a bombarded house (it w: 
a treatise on Bach’s chorales by th 
French organist, Widor!) and 
“These are two brave old people, in 
habitants of Villers-le-Petit, who wis 
to go back there to work under shell 
fre to save what they can of their ov 
and their neighbors’ crops. Theirs 
the spirit that is keeping France alive 

“It probably won't do you a bit of 
good,” I said, “‘ but here it is for what it 
is worth.” 

“Oh, once the American soldiers kno 
what we want, they will let us pass, wi 
know.” They went off trustfully, hold 
ing my foolish “pass” in their hands. 


ut of 


wrote 


I turned from them to find anothe: 
young American soldier standing neat 
me. ‘How do you do?” I said, smiling 
at him. 

He gave a great start of amazement 
at the sound of my American accent. 

“Well, how do you like being in 
France?’ I asked him. 

“Gee! Are you really an American 


woman?” he said, incredulously, hi 
young face lighting up as though he sav 
*T haven't 
talked to one in so long! Why, yes, 
like France fine. It’s the loveliest coun 
try to look at, isn’t it? I didn’t kno 
9 like 


it with uta 


any country could be kept up 
: 


garden. 


How do the \ 
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left? They must be awfully fine 
ple I wish I could talk to them 


bs) 
Ini 
‘Who are these soldiers going through 











to-dav?’ IT asked. ‘‘Are they going out 
the front-line trenches, or coming 

ick? I’ve been told both things.” 
He answered with perfect certainty 
nd precision: “Neither. They are 
Second Division troops, from “Ohio, 
nostly, just out of their French training- 


mp, going up to hold the reserve line. 
Ch vy never have been in action yet.” 

Qur attention was distracted to the 
side of a fruit-shop across the street: 
roup of American soldiers struggling 
th the sign-language, a flushed, tired, 
tracted woman shopkeeper volubly 
ble to conceive that men with all 


lelr senses could not 1 her 


understand 
tongues I went across to inter- 
One of the 


soldiers in a strong 
ithern accent said: 

Oh, golly, yes! If you Id do the 
lkin’ fo’ us. We cyan’t make out 
hetheh we've paid heh or not, and 

wonde h if she’d ‘low us to sit heah 

and eat ouh fruit.” 


From the Frenchwoman: “Oh, ma- 
lame, please, what is it they want now? 
[I have shown them everything in sight. 
How strange that they can’t understand 
the simplest language!”’ 

lhe little misunderstanding was soon 
leared away. I lingered by the counter. 

How do you like our American troops, 
madame?” I asked. 

“Very much indeed, if only they could 
talk. They don’t do any harm. They are 
good to the children. They are certainly 
brave as men can be. But there is 

thing about them I don’t under- 
stand. ‘They overpay you, often, more 
than you ask won't take change 

and yet if you leave things open, 

we always do, in front of the shop, 

they just put their hands in and help 

themselves as they go by. I have lost 

a great deal in that way. If they have 
so much money, why do they steal?” 

[ contemplated making a short dis- 
quisition on the peculiarities of the 
American orchard-robbing tradition, 
with its ramifications, but gave it up 


tive 


one 


as too difficult, and instead sat down 
at the table with the Americans, who 
gave me the greeting always re¢ peated: 
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“Great Scott! It’s good to talk to an 
American woman!” 

\ fresh-faced, splendidly 
looked up from the first 
melon, crying: “Yes, suh, a cantaloup, 
a’ honest-to-the-Lawd cantaloup! | 
neveh thought they’d heahd of such a 
thing in France.” 

They explained to me, all talking at 
pouring out unasked military in- 
formation till my hair*rose up scandal- 
ized, that this was their first experience 
with semi-normal civilian life in France, 
because they belonged to the troops 
from Georgia—volunteers; that they 
had been in the front-line trenches at 
exactly such a place for precisely so 
many weeks, where such and such things 
happened, and before that at such an- 
other place, where they were so many 
strong, etc., etc. “So we neveh saw 
real sto’s to buy things till we struck 
this town. And when | canta- 
loup | mighty nigh dropped daid! | 
don’t reckon I’m likely to run into a 
watermelon, aml? I suahly would have 
to be ca’ied back to Camp ona stretche h 


built lad 


bite of his 


once, 


Saw a 


if I did!’ He laughed out, a boy’s 
cloudless laughter. ‘‘But, say, what 
do you-all think? I paid  fo’ty-five 
cents for this slice—yes, ma’am, fo’ty- 


} 


five cents for a slice, and back home in 
Geo’gia you pay a nickel for the biggest 
one 1n the sto’!”’ He buried his face in 
the yellow fruit. 


The house began to shake to the pon- 


derous passage of artillery. The boys 
in khaki turned their staglike heads 
toward the street, glanced at the long 


motley-colored, mule-drawn guns, and 
pronounced, expertly: ‘“‘The Forty- 
third heavy artillery going out to 
Nolepieds; the fellows from Illinois. 
They’ve just been up in the Verdun 


sector and are coming down to reinforce 
the One-hundred-and-second.” 

For the first time the idea crossed my 
head that possibly their mania for pour- 
ing out military information to the first 
comer might not be as fatal to necessary 


secrecy as it seemed. I rather pitied 


the spy who might attempt to make co- 
he rent profit out of their candor. 

*“How do you like being in France 
I asked the boy who was devouring a 
melon. 


He looked up, 


his eves kindling. 
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“Well, | was plumb crazy to get heah, 


I’m heah, I like it mo’ 


and, now even 
than | "lowed | would.”’ 
| looked at his fresh, unlined boy’s 


cheeks, his clear, bright boy’s eyes, and 
felt a great wave of pity. “‘ You haven't 
been in active service yet?” I surmised. 


Unconsciously, gaily, he flung my 
pity back in my face: ‘You bet yo’ life 
| have We’ ve just come irom the 


S¢ hv ice we 
| low about 


fromt, and the 


saw theah was suah active. 


Champagne 


it, bovs? 
hey all burst out again in rapid, 


high keyed, 


above everything else for a listener, lean- 


excited voices, longing 


ing forward over the table toward me, 
their healthy faces flushed with theu 
ardor, talking hurriedly because there 
was so much to say, their tense young 


voices a staccato ¢ 


itter of words which 
brought to me, in jerks, horribly familiar 
barrage meeting, ad- 
over dead comrades, hideous 
all chanted 


War-picture -nres 
vancing 
hand-to-hand combats 
in those eager young voices 


In a pause, I asked, perhaps rathet 


faintly: “‘And youlikeit? You are not 
cCve home sick °”’ 


my \ 
i re boy with the 


them all He str 


arms, his 


poke for 
tched out his long 
to knotty 
muscles: he set his jaw, his 
like steel, his be autiful 
aflame. “‘Oh, you 
just get to wr’ he cried, shaking 
with the intensity of his feeling. ‘“‘ You 
Why, | want to 
I want to stay over heah and go 
right on killin’ boches all my life!’ 

At this I felt stricken with the collec- 
tive remorse Overt the Wal which belongs 
to the older generation. I said good-by 
to them and left them to their childlike 
ecstasy oOovel their pe aches and melons. 

The artillery had passed. [he street 
hiled 


melon 
hand clenched 
masses ot 
blue eyes 
face Was all 


were 


young 


' 
just / it ) 


r( 


' 
home ° 


solidly with dusty, 


Was agaln 
heavily laden young men in_ khaki, 
tramping silently and resolutely for- 


ward, their brown steel casques, shaped 
like antique Greek shepherd hats, giving 
to their rounded young faces a curious 
air of classic rusticity. 

(An older man, 


piain face stood near me. 


‘How do vou do?” | 


with a stern, rough, 


asked “Can 


‘ } : 
you tell me which troops these are and 
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where they are going?” | 
what confident and uninformed ans\ 
I should receive this time. 


wonds 


Showing no surprise at my speech, 
answered: “I don’t know who they 
You don’t never know anything aby 
any but your own regiment. The k 
always think they do. They’ll tell , 
this and they'll tell you that, but ¢ 
truth*is we don’t know no more tl 
Ann... not even where we are oi 
selves, nor where we’re going, most 
the time.” 

His accent made me say: 
if you are not from my part of the cou 
try. I live in Vermont, when I’m 
home.” 

*T’m from Maine,” he 
“‘a farmer, over draft age, of cou 
But it looked to me like a kind o’ me: 
trick to make the boys do it all for 
sO I come along, too.” He added, as 
in partial explanation, “One of n 


‘Il wond 


said, sobe rl 


uncles was with John Brown at Ha 
per’s Ferry.” 

*‘How do you like it, now you’ 
he re?” | asked. 

He looked at me heavily. eal ike l 


It’s he I} !”’ he said. 


*“Have you been in active service 
[ used my usual cowardly evasiy 
phrase 

“Yes, ma’am. I’ve killed some 
"em, he answered me, with brut: 


He looked dow 

big, callouse 
farmer’s hands, crooked by holding tl 
plow-handles. As plainly as he Saw 
there, I the blood on them, to 
His stern, dark, middle-aged face glov 
ered down solemnly on those stron: 
farmer’s hands. “It’s dirty work, bu 
it’s got to be done,”’ he said, eravel\ 
‘‘and I ain’t a-goimg to dodge my shar 
of it.” 

\ very dark-eyed, gracefully-built 
young soldier came loitering by, and 
stopped near us, ostensibly to look at th 


courageous dire ctness. 


at his h inds as he spoke 


Saw 


passing troops, but evidently in order t 
share in the phenomenon of a talk 
English with an American woman. | 
took him into the conversation with th 
usual query: 

“How do you do, and how do yo 
like being in France?” 

He answered with a Italiar 
accent, and I dived into a dusty ment 


strong 
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half-forgotten 


talking 


rner to bring out my 
lralian. In a moment we 
ike old friends. He had been born in 
Italy, yes, but brought up in Waterbury, 
Connecticut. His grandfather had been 
f Garibaldi’s Thousand, so of 
had joined the 
1d come France among the 
‘Well, there are more than a thousand 
of vou, this time,” I said, looking at the 
sion defiling before us. 


were 





sae: a 
American army 


urs 


first. 


el 1le Ss process 


‘Si, signora, but it is a part of the 
ne war. We are here to go on with 
hat the Thousand began.” 

Yes, that was true; John Brown’s 
ul, and Garibaldi’s, and those of how 
ny other fierce old fighting lovers of 
freedom, were marching on there before 
my eves, carried like invisible banners 
by all those strong young arms. 
An elderly woman in well-brushed, 


vdy black came down the street tow- 
| us, an expression of care on her face. 
saw me she said: ‘‘ Well, I’ve 
you. Phey said you were in town 
Won't you back to the 
se with me? Something important. 
m terribly troubled with some Amer 
ican ofhcers Oh, the war!” 
| went, apprehensive of trouble, 
found her house, a total 
of window-glass, in its customary speck- 
less and shining took me 
up-stairs to what had been a bedroom 
an office in the Quarter- 
It was filled with 
improvise d desks, ind 
erious-faced, youngish Scilcos 
who, in their astonishment at 
forgot to take their 
cigars out of their mouths. 
here!”’ the woman-with-a- 
grievance, pointing to the floor, “just 
at that! I tell them and 


come 


and 


c | 
Save To! absence 


order. She 





and was now 
master’s Department. 
packing-cases, 
with 
othcers 
seeing me, long 


black 
‘| 


said 


look Just look! | 
| ¢e/] them, not to put their horrid boxes 
on the but to keep them on the 
linoleum, but they are so stupid, they 
can’t understand language that any 
child could take in! And they 
those boxes, just full of nails, 
the I’m sick of them 
scratches!’ 

A big gun boomed 
the horizon as 
speech. 

I explained a neutral tone to the 
officers, looking expectantly at me, what 


floor, 


drag 
all Ove! 


floor. and their 


off on 


to this 


solemnly 
accompaniment 
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Was at issue. | made no comments. 
None was needed, evidently, for they 
said, with a gravity which I found lov- 
able, that they would endeavor to be 
more careful about the floor, that indeed 
they had not understood what their 
landlady had been trying to tell them. 


] gave her their assurance and she went 
away satished. 

As the door closed on her they broke 
into broad grins and punge nt exclama- 
tions: ‘* Well, how about that! Wouldn’t 
that get you? With the town bombarded 
every night, to think the old lady Was 
working herself up to a froth about her 
floor-varnish!” 

One of them said: “I never thought 
of it before, but I bet you my Aunt 
Selina would do just that! I just bet if 
her town was bombarded she'd go right 


on shooing the flies out of her kitchen 


and mopping up her pantry floor with 
skim-milk! Why, the French are just 
like anybody, aren’t they? Just like our 


own folks!” 
“They are,” I 
actly like 
body’s folks, 
the difference 
When | 
hous 
clear of broken glass. 
ment is such a nuisance!’ she said, 
approvingly. “‘I’d like to know what 
the place would be like if I didn’t stay 


assured him, ‘‘so ex- 
folks, lke 


that it’s impossible to tell 


our own every- 


the the 
the garden path 
' 


‘This bombard- 


went away ownel ot 


Was swee ping 


dis- 


to look after it 
1 looked at her enviously, securely 
shut away as she was by the rigid little- 


ness of her outlook from any blighting 
comprehension of what was going on 
about her. But then, I reflected, there 
are instances when the comprehension of 
what is going on 1s not blighting. No, 
on the whole, | did not envy her. 
Outside the gate I fell in at once with 
a group of American soldiers. It wa’ 
impossible to take a step in any direc- 
tion in the without doing this. 
\fter the invariable expressions of sur- 
prise and pleasure over seeing an Amer- 
ican woman, came the invariable burst 
of eager narration of where they had 
been and what had been happening to 
them. They me touchingly 
like children who have had an absorbing, 
exciting adventure and must tumble it 


town 


seeme d to 


all out to the first person who will listen. 








32 


(heir haste, their speaking all at once, 


gave me only an incoherent idea of 
what they wished to say. I caught 
odd phrases, disconne ( ted sentences, 


glimpses through pin-holes. 

“One of the fe llow S, a conscript, that 
came to fill a vacant place in our lines, 
he was only over in France two weeks, 
and it was his first time in a trench. 
He landed there at SIX o'clock in the 
evening, and, just like [I’m telling you, 
at a quarter past six a shell up and ex- 
ploded and buried him right where he 
Yes, ma’am, you do certainly 
very peculiar things in this 


stood. 
to) a | SOTNE 
Wal 

From another, ‘‘We took the whole 
lot of ’em prisoners, and passed ’em back 
to the but out of the fifteen we 
took, eight died of sudden heart-failure 
before they got back to the prisoners’ 
camp.” 

I tried not to believe this, but the fact 
that it was told with a laugh and re- 
ceived with a laugh reminded me grue- 
somely that we are the nation that toler- 
ates the lynching of helpless men by 
the mob. 

From anothe oe. **Some of the fellows 
say they think about the Lusitania when 
they go after the boches. I don’t have 
to come down as faras that. Belgium’s 
plenty good enough a whetstone for my 
bayonet.” 


rear, 


Chis reminded me with a thrill that 
we are the nation that has always 
ultimately risen in defense of the 


de fe nse le SS. 

From another: ‘Oh, I can’t stand the 
French! They make me tired! And 
their jabber! I seen some of ’em talk it 
so fast they couldn’t even understand 
each other! Honest, | did.” 

From another: ‘There’s something 
that sort of takes me about the life over 
here. I’m not going to be in any hurry 
to go back to the States and hustle my 
he ad off after the war's over.” 

From another: ‘‘Not for mine. Me 
for Chicago the day after the boches are 
hie ke a. 

I listened to their home voices, run- 
ning up and down the scale of all the 
\merican accents, and reflected on the 
universality of human nature. Just 
such entirely varving and contradictory 
sentiments, just such a mixture of ideal- 
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ism, materialism, narrowness, genero 

ity, inevitably came clattering out from 
any group of French soldiers speaking 
their minds freely. There was a good 
deal of nonsense about this talk of 
racial differences, | thought to myself 

Chey were swept away by a countel 
current somewhere in the khaki ebb and 
flow about us, and I found myself with 
a start next to a poilu, yes, a real poilu, 
with a faded, horizon-blue uniform and 
a domed, battered blue k rench casq ue 

“Well!” 1 said to him, “‘things have 
changed here since the One-hundred 
and-forty-second used to come back 
from the trenches. The town’s khaki, 
and not blue.” 

He looked at me out of bright brown 
eves, smiled, and entered into conversa 
tion; and at once I was acutely awart 
of a strong, unmistakable racial diffe: 
As we talked, I tried desperately 
with the back of my brain to analyz 
what it was that made him so different 
from all the American soldiers I had 
been seeing. He was a very ordinary 
little poilu, indeed, such as you see by 
thousands—a_ rather — short, strongly 
built, well-knit man, with a rather ugly 
face, not at all distinguished tn line, not 
at all remarkably clean as to bluish, un 
shaven chin, nor even as to dingy neck 

but there was about his every ac 
cent, gesture, expression, an amenity, a 
finish, an ease that not one of the Amer- 
icans had had, in spite of their perfect 
se If-posse ssion and fluency. Fresh from 
talking to so many of them, I had a 
vivid impression of difference. 

What was the difference? I racked 
my brains wildly to put my finger on it, 
knowing that in a moment my percep- 
tion of the phenomenon would pass, my 
familiarity with the type would reassert 
itself, and my interlocutor would slip 
back into the great mass of all other 
dingy, shabby, polite little poilus with 
whom I have chatted. 

We talked, of course, of the American 
soldiers, one of whom came up and stood 
at my elbow, listening with amused 
astonishment to what seemed to him the 
insane volubility of our talk. 

“Gee!” he said, when I stopped to 
talk to him, “I wish I could rip it off 
like that! I have got combien and out 


ence, 


down fine, but I don’t get on any be- 

















nd that. yay, what does the French- 
mM in say about us? Now since that little 
ffair at the Bois de Belleau they think 
rd we know a thing or two about the war 
of ourselves, what? ‘They’re all right, of 
f course mighty fine soldiers, but, Lord! 
u’d know by the way any one of them 

business, as 1f he had all the day 





h r it, that they couldn’t run a war 

, like the way it ought to be run, like 

d the way we’re going to run it, now we're 
here = 

. | did not think it necessary to trans- 

all of this to the bright-eved little 

Frenchman on my other side, who began 


talk as the American stopped. 

“You asked my opinion of the Amer- 
troops, madame. I will give it to 
frankly. The first who came overt 

de a very bad impression indeed. All 
have made the 

Chey are 
courageous, they really fight like 
; and ther 
sin the world, but, oh, madame! as 
as really knowing make 

dern war, they are children, just chil- 


nave come since 


of impressions. remark- 


could be no bette! com- 


how to 


Chey make all the mistakes we 
le four years ago They have so 
much to learn of the technique of wat 


they will lose so many men in 
learning it!” 

[ did not think it necessary to trans- 
late all this to the American, who now 
shook hands with both of us and turned 
away. The Frenchman, after a 
| yuick look at the clock 1n the church- 
tower, made his compliments, saluted, 





too, 


and disappeared. 

| watched his back retreating fixedly, 
feeling that in an instant more | should 
have my hand on that slippery, inef- 
fable, I icial diffe rence. ‘| he re ! It swam 
up, full and round under my fingers. | 
closed on it, held it triumphantly to 
look at it hard . . . and, lo! it was not 
a racial difference at all, but an infinite 
difference of age, of maturity. Not that 
the poilu was materially so much older 
than our boys, but between them lay the 
unfathomable abyss of four vears of 
war experience. I realized that he alone, 
of all the soldiers to whom I had talked, 
had been able to look outside of himself 
and see another person there, that he 
had been in a normal frame of 
had been of what he 





alone 


mind, conscious 
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was saying, had really looked at the 
person to whom he was talking. This 
conscious recognition of social contact 
had given his manner that appearance of 
which all the familiarity of 
the Americans had failed to have. They 
were not cony ersing, in spite of the fact 
that they were talking incessantly; they 
were simply so full of the exciting, rend 
ing, upheay Ing expe riences of their lives 
that they must needs express their ex 


SOc tal ease 


somehow, anyhow, to 


| he poilu, alas! had lived 


citement, 
one, or choke. 
so long in the rending, exciting, upheay 


any 


ing experience that it was second nature 
to him, that he moved with ease among 


portents and could turn a phrase and 


make a gesture among horrors. 
Pondering the meaning of this, I 
walked forward, and, coming to. the 


church do I ste pped inside. 
It Was as though | had stepped into 
another world. I had found the 


place in town where there were no sol- 


le, 
ODILY 


diers. The great, gray, dim vaulted 
interior Was empty. After the beat of 
the marching feet outside, after the 


shuffling to and fro of the innumerabl 
men quartered in town, after the noisy 
khaki 
after the incessant thunderous passage 
of the artillery and 


shops crowded with uniforms, 


munhit1ons-camions, 


the long, hushed quiet of the empty 
church rang loud in my ears. | won 
dered for just an instant if there could 
be any military regulation forbidding 
Ou! soldiers to enter the church; and 
even as I wondered the door opened and 
a boy in khaki stepped in . . . on. out 


of all those hordes. He crossed himself, 
took a rosary out of his pocket, knelt, 
and began his prayers. 

thirty thousand soldiers were in that 
town that day 

Whatever els 
are not a people of mystics. 
remembered the American soldie1 
had said that Belgium wa 
enough whetstone for his bayonet. | 
remembered the rough, gloomy farmet 
who did not want to shirk his share of 
the world’s dirty work. Perhaps there 


we are, I reflected, w 
But then | 
VW ho 


good 


are various kinds of mystics. 

Once outside the church, | turned to 
look up Madame Larconneur, the val- 
iant market-gardener who had been one 


neighbors, a 


of my tired young war- 
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widow with two little children, whom 
[ had watched toiling early and late, 


day and night, to keep intact the little 
property left her by her dead 
[ had watched her drawing 


soldi I 
husband. 


from the soil of her big garden, wet 
quite literally by her sweat, the liveli 
hood for her fatherless littl girls. | 


wonde re d what the bombardme nt of the 
had done to her and her 
priceless home. I found the street, | 
found the other houses there, but where 
her little, painfully well-kept house " id 
stood Was a he ap of stones and rul ble, 
and in the place of her long, cena 
tended rows of beans and cabbages and 
shell holes where the 


town small, 


potatoes were 


chalky barren subsoil streaked the sur- 
face and where the fertile black earth, 
fruit of years of labor, was irrevocably 


buried out of sight. Before all this, in 
her poor, neat blac k, stood the 
widow with her children. 

| sprang forward, horrified, the tears 
cheeks. “Oh, Madame Lat 
conneur, how awful! How awful!’ I 
cried, putting out both hands to her. 

She turned a white, quiet face on me 


Wwar- 


on my 


and smiled, a smile that made me feel 
infinitely humble. “My little girls are 
not hurt,’ she said, drawing them to 
her, ‘“‘and as for all this why, if it 


is a part of getting other people’s homes 
restored to them .’ Her gesture 
said that the price was not too high. 

The look in her sunken eyes took me 
for an instant up into a very high place 
of courage and stead For the 
first time that day the knot in my throat 
stopped aching. | was proud to have 
her put her work-deformed hands in 
mine and to feel on my cheek her sis- 
te r’s kiss. 

It steadied me 
difficult next hour, 


fastness. 


somewhat during the 
when in the falling 


twilight I walked up and down between 
with the in- 


the long rows of raw earth, 
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numerable each with its new 
bright American flag fluttering in th 
sweet country air. I needed to recall that 
selfless courage, for my heart was break- 
ing with with guilt-consciou 

with protest, as I the: 

thinking of my own little son, of th 
mothers of the boys who lay there. A 
squi id of soldiers were preparing grave 

for the next day. As they dug in th 
old, old soil of the cemetery to make a 
pl: ice for the new flesh come from so fat 
to lie there forever, I looked away 
toward the little town lying below u 

in its lovely green setting, still shaking 
rhythmically to the ponderous passage 
of the guns, of the troops, of th 


camions. 


crosses, 


sorrow, 


ness, stood 


At one side were a few recent German 
graves, marked with black crosses, and 
others, marked with stones, dating from 
the war of that other nightmars 
when all this smiling countryside wa 
blood-soaked. Above me, dominating 
the cemetery, great monument 
of white marble, holding up to all thos 


1870, 


stor rd 


graves the ironic inscription, “Love y« 
one anothe . 
The twilight fell more and mort 


deeply, and became darkness. The dull, 
steady surge of the advancing troops 
grew louder. Night had come, night no 
longer used for rest after labor in the sun 
light, night which must be used to hurry 
troops and more troops forward overt 
roads shelled by day. 

They passed by hundreds, by 
sands, an endless, endless procession 
horses, mules, camions, artillery, in- 
fantry, cavalry; obscure, shadowy forms 
no longer in uniform, no longer from 
Illinois or Georgia or Vermont, no longer 
even American; only human young men 
crowned with the splendor of thei 
strength, going out gloriously through 
the darkness to victory through sacrifice. 


thou 
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| The Dance 


ga ea) EHIND him the Koh 
a iets Haji-Lal, the ‘‘Moun- 


Red Pil- 


\\ ‘7 tains of the 
B I Vo grim,” closed like a 
- @ ragged tide. In front of 


¥ him the snowy peaks of 


Th 


py Ga the Gul Koh _pointed 
the skies in an abandon of frozen, 
spires, while ten miles the other 


(shuzni dipp¢ d to the green of the 
with an avalanche of flat, white 
I-tops, huddled toge ther be- 
ath the chill of the Himalayas. lhe 
nelish doctor lived there, mixing his 
izs and scolding his patients in the 
the end of the perfume- 


cl se 


house at 

rs’ bazar. in the shadow of the great 

nze Mogul gun which both Afghans 

1d Lohani Sikhs called the Zubba-zung. 

Mortazu Khan thought of him as he 

me down the mountain-side, his rough 

( pskin coat folded across the small of 

back to give free play to his lungs; 

is short, hairy arms, sleeves rolled to 

the elbows, moving up and down like 

propeller-blades. He walked with the 

picious step of the hill-bred who reck- 

1s with inequalities of ground, lifting 

his rope-soled sandals gingerly over tim- 

berfalls and crumbling granite slides, 

tting on extra speed when he crossed 

wide spread of rust-brown bracken that 

vered the summer hue of the slope 

like a scarf, again warily slowing as he 

forded a swift little stream bordered 

th scented wild peppermint and chini 
talks and gray, spiky wormwood. 

But straight through he kept up a 





| 


teady clip, averaging well over five 
les an hour, up-hill or down. 
[here was peace with the Suni 


Pathans who squatted on the upland 
pastures and so he had left his rifle at 
home, carrying only a broad-bladed dag- 
ger. He was glad of it, for a rifle meant 
veight, weight in the hills meant lack of 
All last 


speed, and speed was essential. 
CXXXVII—No. 822.—100 





on the Hill 


{1BDULLAH 


night his wife had moaned terribly, and 
the village wise-woman, at the end of her 
remedies, had told him that he needed 
the English hakim’s skill before the day 
was out 1f he wanted his wife to live: 
his wife, and the little son—he hoped it 
would be a son—whom she was bringing 
into the world with such anguish. 

Three hours he figured to Ghuzni. 
Three back. Rather a little more, 
the foreigner was not hill-bred. Thus he 
would safely reach his village before the 
sun had raced to the west; and by night 
his wife would hold another little son in 
her arms. 

Of course there would be a wrangle 
with the hakim, Mortazu Khan thought 

and smiled at the thought. 

First was spoke n the ceremonious Af- 
ghan greeting, cut short by the English- 
man’s impatient, “Why haven’t you 
come sooner?” and his reply that his wife 
was a stout hill woman who had borne 
children before this; also that he had 
called in the wise-woman. 

“What did she do?” 

**She gave her fish sherbet to cool her 
blood. She put leeches on he I chest. She 
wrote a Koran verse on a piece of paper, 
lit it, and held it smoking under Azeena’s 


since 


nose 

And then the hakim’s furious bellow: 
“Of all the damned Good God! man, 
let’s hurry, or your wife ‘ll go out before 
we get there!” 

At the end of the imagined 
Mortazu Khan’s smile twisted to a lop- 


scene 


sided frown. The doctor would be 
rightly angry. He should have gone to 
him yesterday. He should not have 
called in the wise-woman. He had given 
her hve rupees— He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘To-morrow he would make her 


eat stick and force her to give back the 
money 

He increased his speed as he reached 
the edge of the slope where it flattened to 
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a TOC tudded platea l, with her ind 
there little gentians peeping from granite 
split ind opening their stiff, azure Stars, 
H bent al d | cked one to put 1 his 
turban for good luck, and as 

d up again he smelled a familiar odor 
and saw two small, re ddish eves slaring 


at him from a cl mp ol thorn, wild 


he straight- 


He stood quite still. Instinctively he 
fingered across his left shoulder for the 
rifle which Was ii tnere hen he 

ilked on. At this time of the year the 
blue-gray, bristly haired mountain bears 
were not dangerous. hey were busy 
hlling their sagging bellies with prangus 
leaves and mult t the lean 
season. He would leave the Deal alone, 


he de ( ide d, and the be al would le ave him 


erries agains 


alone ° 


ent late he he ard the 


animal give tongue—a low, flat rumble 


But when a mon 


growing steadily into sustained roar, 


th stabbing out in a squeaky high 
note that sounded ridiculously inade- 
quate, given the brute’s size—Mortazu 


Khan, without looking over his shoulder, 
jumped sideways like a cat, cleared a 
heap of dry twigs, and made straight 
for a stout fr-tree that towered in lanky 
loneliness a dozen vards aWay. He 
reached it and jumped behind it. His 
hands gripped the rough, warty bark. 

‘*Some cursed fool of a foreigner must 
have burned her pelt with a bullet of 
pain.”’ He spoke aloud, after the manner 
of hillmen. ‘‘And now Bibi Bear has a 
prouch—” 

He completed the sentence just as the 
bear tore out of the acacia clump and 
made after him with a huge, plumping, 
clumsy, bound and a whickering, whin- 
nving roar. 

‘Allah be thanked because He gave 
me nimble feet!’ ejaculated Mortazu 
Khai “And praise to Him further- 
more because He made this tree and 
caused it to grow thick!’’ He finished 
his impromptu prayer as he slid rapidly 
to the west side of the fir while the bear 
lunged, big flat paws clawing, gaping 
mouth showing the crimson throat, the 
chalk-white teeth, the lolling, slobbering 


} 


tongue, ears flat on the narrow head— 
] 
| 


ike the head of a great snake. 
lhe bear missed the hillman by 


1 
' 
I 


valf a 


vard and, carried away by his weight 
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and impetus, she landed, pay 
ing, head down, on a bed of ochre 


st idded with nee dle -sharp oranite 


ters. Her pointed muzzle bu 
smartly against the ground, was to 


the ragged stone edges, and plo 


{ 


painful furrow through the moss so 


it rose to either side in a velvety cl 


he bellowed her disappointment 
fury, sat on her hunkers, slid back 
a dozen yards, using her fat hams 
the spe d and precision of roller-sk: 
then returned to the attack, launcl 
her blue-gray bulk straight for the 
side of the tree, 

“Ahi! Pig, and Parent of Pigling 
shouted Mortazu Khan, as he rapi 
made the half-circle around the tre 
the Opposite sid 

“Waughrrrr-yi-yi!” said the b 
very low in her throat and with a cert 
hurt, childish intonation. 

“Fiet repe ated the hillman, WI} 
the sweat from his forehead, while 
be ar, who had again landed head di 
on the ground, wrinkled her ugly, tl 
kinned nose where the warm blood 
trickling down into her open mouth 

Mortazu Khan watched carefully. 
kn W that he was safe as long as he ke 
the tree between himself and the bri 
knew, too, that he was the more ag 
of the two. 

Not that the be ar was slow, but 
body was longer. her bulk larger. 
could not make short turns in a whizz 
fying half-circle like the hillman. 
could charge—with a thousand pour 
of bunched muscle and brutal meat 
but when she missed, the best she co 
do was to us¢ her nose and forepaw 
brakes, bump back, twist in a sh 
angle right or left, according to w 
side of the tree Mortazu Khan had slid 
and return to the charge. And alwa 
the man, keeping tight to the fr, 
thead of her, while the bear, squeal 
like an angry boar, landed on the grout 
hurting her delicate nose and clawi 
with her paws till the moss was shredd 
to rags and the sand beneath seemed 
look up with scared, yellow eyes. 

| ittle stones clattered mocking 
Twigs crackled and whined. Son 
where from the higher branches a 1 
trembled—a_ gurgling, throaty no 
Doubtless the cry of a buvra kur 





h 


th 
be 








THE DANCE 


thought the hillman, 


cK trex : } 
r the bird because of its place of 


req 
| Ing 


grouse, 
iritv. cursing the bear because of het 
dne SS. 


Dog! 


a | 


lew! Drunkard! Illegitimate 
ne ve lled as he danced around the 
left and right and left again, 
scraping the bark and the bark 
fingers—‘ Away! c 
sibi Bear after him, roaring, 

| always missing her aim. 
Lhe be ar’s little, narrow-lidded eves 
ed like charcoal balls. Phe hai 
her back was thick and taut, het 
ears Hat. There was something ludicrous 
her appearance, too — something 
spoke of iron, sinister resolution. 
Plump! Down on her 
ie the ground! ‘Twist 

d twist. 

She tried to learn from Mortazu Khan, 
ed to whiz her bulk in shorter circles, 
straight at her foe. But al- 
Always had to 
paws and make 
the man danced 


his 
is : 

away 

fuming, 


ing his 


t 


paws fur 


and 


nose, 


ing 


squat 


harge 
missed. she 


he ad 


she 

ke with and 

rp angles while 

of naughty daugh- 

shouted Mortazu Khan as the 
missed him by less than a foot. 

His hands were hot and 1 

rt was cold with fear. For back 

the hills was the mother of 

and then he cursed again the little 

rd which gurgled in the branches. He 

iid not see it. But the was 

ming loud, insistent, blending curi- 


Infidel! Parent 


His 


aw. 


his 


gurgle 


isly and malignantly with the bear’s 
cked bellow. 
Underneath his duffle shirt sweat 
led in little icy balls. His feet hurt. 
Vloss had been around the base of the 


ee, but he had worn great holes in it, 
he 1 long furrows Now the 
hole cover of moss was trampled away, 
| he was dancing on the naked ground. 
One of his sandals had split the heel- 
ype and had flown away and out, while 
had stepped through the other so 
hat it around his ankles. His toes 
bleeding 

\nd Azeena waited! 

But what could he do with his bare 
hands, without his rifle? The dagger? 
He could throw it—yes! And what 
then? One not kill a mountain 


bear with thrust of steel. So 


and grooves. 


was 


ere 


does 
a single 
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he kept whizzing around the tree, and 
his thoughts whizzed along, his fears, his 
hopes —and then, quite suddenly, the 


be. al changed her tactics. 


* Atrrri v} airrh!” she said with 


low, rumbling dignity. 


*Wheet-x came the echo from 
the branches of the tree where the 
cursed, feathery thing was roosting in 
safety. 


\nd Bibi Bear rose on her hind feet, 
hr needles and moss sticking to her pe It, 
belly sagging loosely, perspiration rising 
from her nostrils in a gray flag of steam. 
Straight toward the tree she walked, 
forepaws wide extended as if to embrace 
the fir and the miserable being who was 
clinging to it for dear life. 


Something like a slobbering§ grin 
curled the brute’s black, leathery lips, 
and Mortazu Khan watched. His skin 


Blue wheels whirled 
\ hammer beat at 


seemed to shrink. 

in front of his eves. 

the base of his skull. 
Ahi! here who would 


was \zee na 


not live out the day unless. ... 
“Allah!” he said. “It is not I who 
shall be a widower to-night, but Azeena 
who shall be a widow!”—and his knife 
flashed free while the bear came on, 
slow, ponderous, thinking her ugly, 
twisted brain that all would be over in 


could only 
protecting 


two crimson minutes if she 
tear the man away from the 
eree. 

Mortazu Khan 
he cried. 
bastard!” 

** Waughree!”’ 


** As- 


and lean 


knew it, too. 


sassin!”’ ** Base-born 
replied the bear. 

She on without haste, leaned 
smack against the tree, and tried to 
reach around it, right and left, with her 
murderous claws. But the tree was too 


came 


stout, and for the moment the hillman 
was safe. 
He smiled. Phe n he frowned. For 


the sun was rising higher, and he had to 


reach Ghuzni—the doctor—and_ back 
yonder Azeena was dying : 
“Unclean spawn of filth!’ he cried. 


and stinking devil!’’—and quite 
suddenly, watching his chance, he 
flashed his dagge r to the left. He 
brought down the point with speed and 
ferocity, straight into the brute’s right 
eye. 

Something warm and sticky 


‘Large 


squirted 
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\ 
up! arm Phe bear, razed With | iin, 


j } l ] ] 1 11 
1umped high in the air like a rubber ball, 


came down again, roaring, uealing 
bel I lid lumberinegly » the left 
ind again Mortazu Khai sumed hi 
| 

B this time it i er dance 
1 | time the bear had » sharp angle 
t make Both ma ind | t ere 

ihe sun re ind dipped. | 1 the 


edge of the horizon the peaks of the 
Gul Koh flushed gold nder. 
*Waughrrr!” tamp- 
ing her clumsy paws. 
Wi ” chirped the echo from 
the uppermost branches of the fir, silly, 
yond 


! And back be 
was 


A 
1zeena 


ind lave 


iorted the bear 


mocking—and safe 
the bracken-clad 
hard, and his son was dying 

dying be tO | Bibi 


re he was born because 
Bear had broken the truce of the fat 


slope a 


dying 


season. 

Mortazu Khan trembled with rage 
and fear. But—awa circling the 
murderous claws! 


No | did he 


tream, to how, 


tree, escaping the 
He did not jump. 

He seemed to 

1] ] . 

like a liquid wave, scrunched 

i curve while his lungs pump d the 

Only his 


ngel 
dance 
his body 


thumps. 
taking crimson toll 


followe d 


th staccate 


mro 
breath ‘ 
hand v 
anc Was steady, 


again and again, and the bea: 


roaring lke torked mountain thunder. 
i he blood on het huge bod Was caked 
with dirt and moss until the wounds 


looked like gray patches on a fur jacket. 
\ shimmering thread of sun-gold wove 

, , 
through the branches and dipped low to 
see what was happening. Far in the 


east a crane-pheasant called to its mate. 


Lhe Vi nd soared lonely and chilly. 
they were out otf breath, man and 
beast Momentarily the topped in 


circling, the bear leaning 
of the tree, 2 deep sob 
hairy throat, the blood 
through her wounds like black- 


was huddled 


their mad 
against one side 
gurgling in het 


coming 


red whips, while the man 


against the opposite side as tight and 
small as he could He was tired and 


it paraly Zé d, 


He kne W 


His right hand fe 


but still it gripped the dagger. 


sle t Pp 


that the end was near, knew that he 
himself must hasten it, that he must 
face Bibi Bear—face her in the open 
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kille d. 


and the 
water. 

toge the I the dving en 
strength. ‘Allah!’ he mum! 
‘Do thou And th 
heard again the cry of the « 

feathery thing: 

** Wheet-wheei 
sut it seemed less mocking th 
fore, more insistent, as 1f the bird, 
had lost its sense of s¢ curity, had dD 
to fear the shaggy murderer below 

Mortazu Khan looked up. Th 
saw it. It had dropped to a br 
down, and it 
It was round and toddling and fi 
and blue-gray. A little, fat bear ct 
was; and then Mortazu Khan } 
why Bibi Bear had broken the truc 
the fat season, and a certain pity 
understanding came to the hilln 
simple heart. 

Here he was fighting for his wife, 
unborn son, and he said to himself t 
the bear, too, was fighting for the yo 
of her body, for the thing which 
meaning to life. And it 
hatred—with respect, rather, and a ft 
ing of comradeship—that Mortazu K 
stepped away from the protecting t 
deliberately to give battle in the opel 

Che bear followed, growling. An 
the two stood there, confronting « 
other, both breathing hard, ready 
leap, ready to finish the fight. 
it was the man who leaped first. 
the fraction of a second he balanced | 
self, his bleeding toes gripping 
ground. Then he went straight into t 
bear’s embrace, the point of his dag 
ahead of him like a guidon. His 
were crinkly and pale, his tongue 
dry saddle leather, his eves 
gleaming. But straight he jumped, : 
straight stabbed the knife, finding t 
brute’s pumping, clamorous heart, w! 
the claws met across his shoulder-b! i¢ 
and tore a furrow down his back. 

Straight to the heart! With ey 
ounce of bunched strength and desp 
and as the bear, in mortal agony, r 
ized her steely grip, he struck again ; 
again and again. But there was no 
tred in the blow a 


* Ahi!” he sobbed, 


and k il I he 


Was \z ena, 


For back 
minutes were } 


ping by like 


He raked 


rive me he Ip!” 


Cl 


lowe was not a bi 


] 
was wit! 


cold 


as the bear t 


pled sideways and fell, curling uy 
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ping dog / % Bibi Bear! fluffy cub which was trying hard to back 
r Bibi iT r! up, t rega the Se ritv of the higt 
s back bled and hurt. But he jerked branches 
pain away with a shrug ~ His mas “Cor i. littl Shel B i ? he croon 
houlder. The English ha would as he might to a frightened child 
) patients instead of one, he told ‘Come! There is room for thee in th 
and, dizzy, a little depressed, house of Mortazu Khan! Room and 
1 to resume his walk across the food and water—and von, 1f Allah be 
ling and the *s medicine strong, 
omething seemed to float down — a little man-child to play with thee!” 
his consciousness, imperceptibly, And, the cub nuzzling his heaving 
the shadow of a leaf through sum- chest with a little grunt of satisfaction, 
dusk, and he stopped and returned Mortazu Khan walked toward the flat 
the fir-tree. Standing on his toes, he roofs of Ghuzni, leaving behind him athn 


hed up and caught the toddling, — trail of blood, but hurrying, hurrying. 


From Leaf to Leaf 
BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETI 


a o orief when the leaves fel 
Cl 


se, close to my beating breast; 


“Sharp pain,” I said, “‘great sorroy 


I 
9 


To me God gives no rest 
The fierce thorns pierced my bosom 
And burning drops of red 
Sprang with each anguished heart-thro! 


“But bring no peace,” I said 


My low and bitter sobbing 
Wearied both night and day; 
I cried in the heavy darkness, 


“Must it be thus alway 


Comes there no light with daybreak. 
N« rest W hen the sun 1S set? 
Must I for aye remember? 


’ 11 ’ ° 5 
(,;0d can | ne e! torget!’ 


| held mm grief when the leaves | d 
Close close to my silent heart: 


“Sharp pain,” I cried, 


great sorrow 


Where is thine olden smart?” 
I crushed the thorns ’gainst my bosom, 


But there flowed no crimson tide, 


Soft and slow were my heart-beats; 


S 
sai nething t | cried 
' , = 
Then wild and fherce my sobbing 


Broke on the fair spring day, 
And I wailed with bitter passio 

“Must it be thus alway?” 
What agon\ 1 like to tt 1S, 

Oh. tears that fal] sé hot! 


N t that | SO remembered, 


But that I so forgot! 





Keeping Our Soldiers 


BUDINGTON 


BY CLARENCI 


(eo qr == PR! RHAPS the most seri- 
that can 


=< j . 
OP {lane ep 

' rey 
\i ‘4 I\ attack an army 1s fail- 
ev] r<s° ure of morale. \n 
V4 rpX9 
erp" army which has _ lost 


y / = impotent 
Se GS es army; it Is an army 
which cannot be trusted; it is an army 
whi h 1S beate n be fore the battle be gins, 
Cherefore, it safely that 
next to instructing a soldier in his mili- 
tary duties and teaching him how to be 
a fighting-man stands the work of main- 


OuUuS dise ast 





morale is an 


may be said 


taining his morale. 

No army has ever displayed a finer or 
more consistent morale than the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force in France; few 
hay e maintained a high 
morale in circumstances more calculated 
to undermine morale. Our army is in a 
strange land, where a tongue is spoken 
that is jargon in their ears. They know 
that an ocean separates them from home 
and that by no possibility can they hope 
to see the shores of \meri a while the 
continues. Your Frenchman en- 
joys frequent leaves, when he is not only 
allowed to visit his home and his family, 
but transported by the government to 
his own neighborhood. Your English- 
man is separated from his home by a 
day, and may look forward to seeing his 
loved ones and neighbors at not unbear- 
able intervals. They have this antici- 
pation, and it is an important factor in 
maintaining their fitness as soldiers. 

This leave at home is impossible to 
the American soldier, and he knows it; 
he is resigned to it. But resignation to 
from his family not 
mean that they are not very close to the 
surface of his thoughts. He thinks about 
his family, he talks about his family, he 
about his family. Again and 
again, in all parts of France soldiers have 
said to me, “I always traveled by my- 
self, and I didn’t give a hang about 
home, but, believe me, when I get back 


armies erel 


Wal 


separation does 


worries 





in louch With Home 


KELLAND 


to America I’m going to have a r 
home and stick to it.”’ 

If that is the attitude of the wander 
the man with the itching foot, to who 
home was an irksome restraint, wh 
must be the feelings of the man who ha 
made _ his home and felt for | 
family the affection and pride of tl 
\mencan father and husban 

Mails, of necessity, are infrequet 
Long intervals pass with no word fro 
home, either because the wife or moth: 
or brother has neglec ted to w rite or bi 
cause the letters have failed to rea 
the soldier as he moves about Fran 
with the army; and the soldier worrk 
and as he worries his imagination work 
until he sees dangers and ills that d 
not exist. Small worries become b 
troubles. He broods. His morale 
undermined. 

It may be that his wife was ill wher 
he left America and he has had no wor 
of her recovery. He does not know if s| 
is alive or dead. With such a thought 11 
his mind, he cannot be a good soldiet 
It may be that some business transa 
tion, to him of paramount importance: 
was left unfinished when he was called t 
the colors. He does not know how the 
matter has developed, and it works upon 
his mind until it becomes an obsession 
A thousand minor troubles and ques 
tions worry him, constituting one of thi 
most senous inroads upon his morale 
that the army has to face and master. 

The solution of the private worries of 
the American soldier has beef intrusted 
to the American Red Cross, and because 
of this the heart of the American Expe 
ditionary Force, bared for kindly and 
sympathetic eyes to passing 
through the Home Service Department 
of that great organization. 

Home Service is that department of 
the Red Cross, authorized by General 


own 


average 


see, 1S 


Order No. 17 of the War Department 
lo relieve the anxiety and to sustau 


eer 








KEEPING OUR SOLDIERS 
Morals ot soldie is ho al i ied 
t their families at home, and to 

te the comfort and well-being of 
¢ families.” 
function is to discover the priv 
es nd tre yl ot the \men 
r. and to ren e then the e1 
he shall be better hghting-mar 
presentatives are scattered through 
my, and their duty is to discover 
roubl re affecting the morale of 
duals, to transmit the facts to the 


l ikes the 


1 turn, t 


in Paris, which, 1n 


tter up in America, and, through 
tremendous organization there, run: 
1e thing down and deals with it as 
s best for the interest of the soldie: 
his family. 
ppose John Williams left America 
n hi ife wa ling, and John has 
no word from her sinx landed in 
n It is but natural that his 
sughts should be of her. Her condi- 
n may not have been serious, but 
thinks and thinks, the thinking be 
brooding; the seriousness of het 
tion is magnifed in his eves and hs 
her at the point of death. With 
his mind, his qualities as a sold ( 
ted; he takes no interest in his 
| Nothing matters but his worry, 
ind until it is removed he is as useless to 
the army as if he were actually ill of 


( incapacitating dis¢ ase ina hospital. 
Here the Service Bureau 
n. The reason for John Williams’s fail 


Home Ste S 
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lier again soldier with a very real 
and lasting gratitude to the organization 
which has lifted a weight ot Care rr 
his mind 
We have upward of a_ million of 
ung men in France, and the worries 
and problems that may develop among 
that vast army are almo numerous 
and varied and interesting as the men 
themselves. Chief of the ) and 
Lost frequently to be met, anxiet 
as to the health of wife Ol ther 
father or sistel Letters regu! eek 
to travel from America to France, an 
sometimes the postal servi here 1s un 
able to locate the man to whom th 
are addressed aS Quit kly as WV ild be pe 
sible were it not for the rap! hiftins 
of troops to meet the requirements of 
tremendous war. No news toa manina 
distant land is equivalent to bad news 
Whe fact that no letter comes 1s apt to 


mean to him that the one from whom the 


letter is expected is ill, perhaps dead 
lhe thing which at first is but a possi 
bility, held in the recesses at the back of 


the head, grows and spreads until it 


becomes an obsession and a certainty 


So, first in number of cases that come to 
the attention of the Home Service Bu- 
reau are those of soldiers made unfit by 
WOITY OV the health of some loved one 

William Edwards, let Say, write 


that he left home at a moment when his 
wife was in the hospital and an operation 
He has five children who ar 


imminent. 
His trans- 


ure of morale 1S disc vered by son body being cared for by friends. 

to whom John conhdes. It may be one port sailed—and he has had no word 
of his officers. It may be a Y. M.C. A. from them since that moment. The 
ecretary; it may be his chaplain or his Home Service Bureau takes the mattet 
omrade. In any event, the story is up. Its representative calls upon Mrs 
ransmitted to the Home Se rvice Bu- | dwards and discovers that she has re- 
reau, which takes immediate action | covered from the operation and is in 
cal ling to the United States t have i good he alth, that the Ve childre n are t 
representative call on Mrs. John Will home again, and that the family 1 
iams and to report at once on her condi receiving its allotment out of Willian 
tion. In America a telegram is de- pay. They are getting along as well 
spatched to White Springs, Indiana, could be expected. Three or five day 
where John lives, and where there i later the facts are in William’s hands 
chapter of the Red Cross. That ver And a soldier is restored to the 
day a representative calls upon Mrs American Expeditionary Fores. 
Williams, discovers that she is abun Next in number are the cases of sol- 
dantly well and happy and ha8 written’ diers who worry because they fear theit 
her husband frequently. This news is families are not receiving their allot 
cabled to Paris and placed with as little ments, or of soldiers who have received 
delay as possible in John’s hands—and_ letters from wives telling them that 
lohn becomes an efficient American allotments have not been celve 
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[hese are very numerous and very press- 
ing. Perhaps, to the man at home, safe 
in his weekly or monthly salary, these 
may seem commonplace. But to the 
soldier, separated by thousands of miles 
of ocean from his family, they are far 
from commonplace. He has always been 
a good provider. His family’s comfort 
has been close to his heart—and now he 
fears or he knows that they are com- 
pelled to face want. Itis difficult to con- 
ceive of anything more capable of under- 
mining his morale and of rendering him 
unfit for service. “These cases are at- 
tended to as promptly and carefully as 
are those where the trouble seems more 
imminent and more dreadful. 

As one studies the reports in the Paris 
ofiice of this department of the service, 
the thought that comes is that the heart 
of the American Expeditionary Force is 
passing through the hands of the Home 
Service Bureau, and is passing through 
bared and stark \s one follows the re- 
ports to their conclusion and sees how 
carefully, how ethciently, how tactfully, 
how tenderly the y are cared for, the feel- 
ing grows that the work is in competent 
hands. : 

The variety of the cases is infinite. 
Chey run all the gamut of emotions and 
troubles from financial difficulties to dis- 
appointment in love; from the expected 
arrival of babies to the marriage of 
daughters; from business to divorce. 

lL here 1S the case of Sergeant Budd 
the name is fictitious), ill in a hospital 
with tuberculosis. He fancies he cannot 
recover, but his greatest worry 1s the 
little grocery business that he and his 
wife have established and built up—to 
turn it over totheirson. Sergeant Budd 
promised to send home fifty dollars on a 
certain date—a sum necessary to the 
little business, but has been prevented 
from keeping his word on account of his 
illness, and because, being absent from 
his unit, his pay is three months in 
irrea,rs. 

His officer writes: ‘The family is not 
in poverty, but they have worked faith- 
fully to build up this business for thei 
son. Do what you can for them. If 
possible, lend the money. It will be re- 
paid. And let me impress it on you not 
to tell the sergeant’s folks that he is in 
the hospital. He will not have them 
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worried. This is the time for a good | 
[ promised. This man Budd is a r 
man.” 

The cable carried the story to Wasl 
ington; the little store was found a1 
investigated, and within a week tl 
necessary money was loaned—and h 
family was not told that the sergeai 
was in the hospital. 

Private Good wrote from the hospit 
and accompanying his letter was o1 
from the doctor saying that it was hop 
less to expect the man to take the roa 
to recovery until his worry was removed 

his soldier wrote that he had bee: 
trying to keep his little sister in schor 
but that his wound and confinement t 
the hospital made it impossible for hi 
to forward money. “I am going to sen 
Ruth some money as soon as possible, 
he wrote. “Tell her I will help he 
through school all I can this summe: 
and have her not worry, but go ahea 
and do the right thing. Do her ver 
best is all I ask of her. I know what 
iS to try to finish the school witho 
money.” 

hat is an example of the way our s 
diers think; their worries are not fi 
themselves, but for others; their ow: 
troubles they cast aside to make then 
selves ill because of harm that may con 
to another. One sees it everywhere, sel! 
forgetfulness and altruism. 

Private Jenkins’s wife was expecting 
child when he sailed, and he must kno 
if it is a boy or a girl before he can | 
happy again. His officer reports that h 
isa splendid soldier, that he saved a malt 
from drowning at the risk of his life, an 
that his record is clear. ‘“‘Can’t yo 
help this man out? He deserves it.” 
The cable made the inquiry, and within 
ten days Private Jenkins knew that th 
baby’s name was Henry—after himself 

One can imagine the thoughts of 
young father who has left behind 
motherless daughter—and has gone five 
months without word from the child 
It is possible to picture him in his dugout 
at night, a pair of spluttering candles o1 
his cracker-box table, and between hi 
elbows “the picture of the little maid, 
wondering if she is well, if she thinks of 
him, what her situation is. And as he 


sits in his solitude and loneliness the on 
desire of his heart is to do something fi 











hi 














KEEPING OUR SOLDIERS 
s baby, to make her happier, to prove 
her his love. 

» he writes a soldie rly letter. He 18 

t. he tells the Home Service Bureau, 

ised to asking assistance, and to 

n his heart to strangers 1s a difficult 

trer. He tries to hide his emotion 

ler military forms, and to make his 
r as stiff and formal as an ordet 
General Headquarters. It is sim- 
list of questions numbered, but one 
read through the disguise of form 
peel between the lines to the he art 
that young man. It is a 
ent. 
Is she well and happy? 

2. her allotment? 

2, Does she buy five dollars’ worth of 
Thrift Stamps each month, as | 
requested? 

4. Has she started to school, and what 
school? 

s. Is there anything she needs? 

6. What sort of clothes and what sort 
of toys would she like me to S¢ nd 
her from France? 

Is there anything I can do to pro- 
mote the child’s well-being? 

i he re 1t 1S, the he art of a reticent, re- 
rved, proud young man, reduced by 
necessity to making an appeal to stran- 

He 1s afraid to exhibit his tender- 

ness and solicitude, but no form, no 
verity of dic tion, can hide it. 
lhe questions forwarded to 

\merica, and with tact the answers were 

transmitted to the writer of the letter 

vith a cold formality equal to his own. 

[he thing was handled with an imper- 

sonality which must have been a satis- 

faction to that proud and lonely man. 
\s one reads report after report, the 
letters telling about the difficulty in the 
hrst instance, the cables to America, the 
replies, the method of informing the sol- 
dier what has been done, it seems as if 
every conceivable trouble and worry was 
present in our army. The cases are not 
numbered by hundreds, but by thou- 
inds—and every case represents a det- 
nite attack upon morale. Every case 
well handled, every worry removed, 
means a good soldier fitted for duty. The 

Home Service Bureau, looked at from a 

purely military point of view, must be 

equal to many regiments of reinforce- 
ments. 
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singular 


| Joes she recelveé 


were 


IN TOUCH WITH HOME 801 

he vanety of the requests! A Ru- 
manian enlisted in the A. E. F. writes to 
ask if his old mother can be traced. She 
was last heard of in Bucharest. There is 
the man whose wife was struck by an 
automobile just before he sailed, and 
lawyer retained to look 
after her interests. There is the young 
wife living with the stepfather, “who 
uses intoxicants to a very large extent, 
and who is very rude and hard to get 
along with.”’ There are cases of real ill- 
ness and suspected illne SS; of ac ide nt, 
of business worry, of suspicion. Every- 
thing is there, and every case must be 
handied thoroughly and ethciently to 
save a soldier for America. 

\ doctor writes from a_ hospital: 
“This is a very urgent case, and I hope 
you will be able to rush it through. This 
man cannot begin to get well till his 
family trouble is off his mind. His wife’s 
father got her to his home under false 
pretenses and keeps her there for the 
sake of the money he takes from her 
allotment when it is paid. He is a 
drinker and a gambler. The man wants 
the wife returned to his parents, where 
she will be safe.” 

Here was a matter requiring delicacy 
and diplomacy—perhaps vigorous action. 
But the bureau was not dismayed. The 
necessary steps were taken, and within 
two weeks the bureau was able to notify 
the anxious husband that his wife was in 
friendly hands and was happy and well. 

Then there is the other side of it 
the man who has a grievance against his 
wife, or the man who has married in the 
haste of departure and repents in the 
leisure of the dugout. 

“Could your bureau,” writes a soldier, 
“help me to show the government that 
my wife is not entitled to any help from 
me? Before enlisting, my wife and | 
could not live together, for she carried 
herself in an unlady-like manner.” 

Another boy sends a long letter just 
received from his wife. His own note is 
brief, but is written from a heavy heart. 
The letter of the girl is pitiful. “I 
know,” she says, “you will say you still 
want me, but, Jack, I am not worth 
bothering about. I feel like some 
canary-bird that will stay while caught, 
but, open the door, and no matter how 
good you are, it will fly away.” 


who wants a 
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[his particular bird was taking flight, 
and the young man, realizing the futility 


of further effort to hold it impnsoned, 


k re bureau to secure him a di- 
(hen there is the Russian who wants 
an allotment I his pa sent t his old 
mother in Poland—in territory occupied 
the Germans. there is the man who 
overdrew his bank-account and wants 
to make the matter nght. There is the 
soldier who wants a certain trust fund 
assigned to his wife as soon as he shall 


become of age \n Italian wants his 


allotment sent to his family in Rome, 


and the matter attended to so that the 
money can be sent. 

“I am al t to marry a French girl 
near here,’ writes a private, “but the 


birth certih- 
right off, 
So the bureau 
as well as tragedy 


law savs I must have my 
Will 
because | amina hurry? ” 
aids romance 


ne 


you get 1t for me 


t 
Cale —. 


soldier, whose character 1s indi- 
cated clearly by his simple letter, writes 

ut his wif **Her mother was never 
trong, en vears this girl toiled 
to support her mother and little sister. 
When her mother died she lost her only 
and her health became under- 
mined by worry and work. In fact, the 
terrible lonesomeness filled her soul with 
despair and must have warped her mind, 
to take her own 
\fter meet- 


SO fol Sec\ 


friend, 


because she tried once 
life with poison, but failed. 
ing her, my interest into admira- 
tion and then into love, for she had held 
on tenaciously to her womanly ideals, 
and I determined to help. While help- 
ing, however, the re grew 1n het heart a 
liking for me, and | married her, and 
while | camped at Waco all was well. 
| forced the waters of her life to 
subside \ll too soon | sent to 
France, and I sent her to one | thought 
was a fmnend. They treated her un- 
kindly, and now she is in the hospital 
a kind that 1s all right for a certain 
ype of girl, but | cannot content 
hile my wife is there, especially with 
mother tn England waiting with open 
arms to welcome het home [rv to get 
passage for her to England. Please try 
| have the money Surely one mort 


grew 


storm) 


was 


rest 
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person in England will not make 
big diffe rence.”’ 

Here a difficult case, but 
bureau got to work on it, and th 
report is that the girl will soon be 
set sail for her new home and the we 
s of her husband’s old m 

\ sergeant, worried almost out 
mind, writes that a woman in An 


Was 


ing arm 


is claiming to be his wife and is m 
determined efforts to secure an 
ment of his pay. lo complicate 
matter, he has recently married a p1 
Krench girl close to his station, an 
needs his allotment for her. The gov 
ment vive money to elt 
wife until the matter is settled to e\ 
body’s satisfaction. 

lhe bureau took the matter up 
its representatives in the town wher 
claimant lives; discovered her char: 
and established the fact that no mar 
ever took place. Now the little Fre 
wife is in receipt of proper support 
the sergeant goes about his duties 
an easy mind. 

\ Y. M. C. A. secretary writes t 
if inquiries cannot be made about 
wife of Private Hodge, who was ser 
ill in the hospital when he left Ame: 
‘The man is nearly crazy with anx1 
he says. 

\ cable received from America b 
bureau brought a weight of grief t 
soldi z. “Have chaplain notify Pn 
Hicks his wife and sister killed in 
dent. Letter follows giving details.’ 
It pave details, 


refuses to 


Che letter came 
only of the accident and the funeral, 
of the disposition of the property 
informed Private Hicks that his aff 
would be properly handled for hu 
his absence. 

\nd so the reports come in, pilin: 
day by day, each requiring a special 


and an ethcient man’s attention. 1} 


reach from France into every quarté 
the United States, almost into « 
town. The Home Service Bureau'is 


tenuous thread which connects the 
dier in the trenches with those in Ai 
ica to whom his thoughts are direct¢ 
constantly and whose welfare 1s the 
important thing in the world. 











The Spiral 


BY ALICI 


SSHE might drive at he 
may sewing with swift me- 
\ chanical skill, but her 
3S | Vo eyes, as she pressed 
aay » closer to the window, 


against the fading rain- 
silvered light, were on 
eucalyptus-trees that formed the 
1 if the narrow back yard. It 
ned to her that, as she knew her own, 
knew each these trees 
n they rested in the sunlight, iride 
yral-tipped, swathed in powdery 
e shadows, or stirred, like dim 
waited, with 
hligree against the 
oht: but more she felt them, 
ntry dusks, when the high winds 
hed them to dark, glistening monster 
pes, tormented rooted things that, 
en as they writhed and and 
ted back upon themselves to sway 
impotence, still flung out 
il wild gestures to the sky 
Something she felt there, haunting, in- 
tent—something that made her throw 
vn her sewing and, snatching up the 
tte and brushes fromher bureau near- 
, attack once more the picture 
ng forth from the canvas there. 
lid so with strokes so nervous 
futile aS to convey almost the effect of 
rurtivity an effect not lessened by the 
lance she cast, through her open door 
1d down the dark hall, to the profile 
silhouetted against another window—a 
ohle like a handsome rocky cameo, but 
profile whose classicality was belied in 
it present unguarded moment by a 


Q 


Haccid drooping of the lower jaw. 


ik 4h 
Sac Tse 
tat weer Ad 


mood of 


tI in the fog, o1 
in tangled 
in these 


TOSSE d 


th weary 


shad- 
But 
and 


From it now issued the words, ‘‘ You 
got that lining in, Mary?” and simul 
taneously and with the stately stride 
that matched her brow and nose her 


mother bore down upon her. “I prom- 
ised Mrs. Bronson she’d have that 
pelisse for church to-morrow.” 

“She shall, mother.” 
tion in her painting 
overemphasized. 


Ma ry’s absorp- 


was now slightly 


COWDERY 

If you don’t stop daubing 
out with it, you'll be caught in 
storm.” 

‘| don’t care.” 

Her mother’s lips tightened as one who 
forces self-control to the limit, and then 
her lower jaw and her dignity seemed to 
Sag, even as she herself se ttled down on 
Mary's bed 

“You don’t care for anything or any- 
body—not but for daubing. Self, 
self!’ She shook her head mournfully 
‘What do you care if my head is nearly 
splitting who used to 
be the best dressed woman in San Fran- 
sewing for my old friends, 
pitying me She paused. It was the 
customary trained and authentic pausi 
or M ary’s murmut of condolement, but 
Mary. f for once, Was 1n too tense a mood 


to fill it. ‘* What 


and get 
anothet 


hing 


with worry—me, 


cisco, me, 


do you care—” she 
reiterated, “my only spare room rented 
to a stranger, my very drawing-rooms 
converted to his offices, to keep this 
mortgaged, unprotected roof above oul 
heads?” She regarded the ceiling with 
somber eves. 

“T know, mother, | 
ventured, hastily. 
scious now of 


know,” Mary 
She was vividly con- 
inite line of construc 

tion forming under that plaint. 

“Not, of course, that he seems like 
stranger, after six months, but ”’—she 
sighed, he Sitate d, brought her eyes down 
to Mary’s “he’s liable to be again ; 

Mary caught up her palette-knife and 
with a stroke scraped off the fresh paint 
from her canvas, caught up the Bronson 
pelisse and fastened off the last threads. 

*“You’re only twenty-five. You think 
you can play hot and cold with a good 
man, waiting 

“Mother, for Heaven’s sake!” 

Her mother stiffening. “Wai 
till you see sixty and all security gone, 
everything stripped, illness coming 

Mary dragged down 


a det 


rose, 


1 box from her 


closet shelf, rammed it “ais tissue-paper 


and the pelisse, caught up her hat and 
wrap. 





| nee ) 
ht \ } | } | 
it ot the \ Nave 

ed rn r t 
Vi I I T tl nd nalt- 
v down 1 long flight, then 
stopped abrupt ro! e pari doo! 
had opened ind a shabl patient tod- 
dled forth lohn H d’ yatient vere 
’ hal | lohn n 
( itt r nte ne 
turned back the trol r and 
saw her, but ne n la fee ng of being 


caught there between him and the listen 


hall above 


ing creak in the 

“You're not going o in this 

She nodded, ngin the Xx by way 
of explanation. She could see the shin 


*ked ip at her: the 
the top of his he id, 


in his eyes a 
+ 


hine Ol white on 


the shine of silver in his close-cropped 


be ard 
= hate your going out.” He looked 
at her package resentfully 


“T want to go.” She was at the door. 


He planted himself before it. ‘You 
want a prescription, that’s what you 
want. You want this muddle you’re in 
cleared up. You want a secure home 
and man—me¢ l want a real home 
and a wot Why, in Heaven’s 


in ou 

obstinate, 
} } 

understand you. 


Mary,” he 
You've 


told me you car You 4 Is that 
it—vou don’t?” 

Oh, couldn’t he see it was no time to 
urge that question now? 


Well, then, if she would go, let him £0 
with her. 

“Oh, can’t you see | 
alone?” 

“Very He 
het and stood a le 

Hidden by the malvia-bushes at 
gate , she pause d a moment, looking back, 


want to go 


ypened the door fot 


well ‘ 


the 


held by the consciousness of having hurt 
him. Then she struck out against the 
iny gusts. Away, away, anywhere, 
from all these confusing cross-currents 
away from love itself—just to feel in 
wild motion with the wild dusk; feel the 
rain dash at her upturned face: feel the 


the blood race 


Did not love 


wind whip at her skirts, 


Was it love? 


lantly cle 


to meet it 
shine out 


\\ as it 


ar, one-purposed £ 


ve that could so propel her from 
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| 
It, c I down this 
against what had become, 
nth » insidiously a part of he | 
ing at time to such w aves OT te 
ne sand passionate response “rit 
ke a detached brain, “One lift 
ped t ours by fate of | 
enol n freedom, mort freedom, { 
work you know you love he 
nothing so big a that f yu \ I 


it when you listen 


box crushed ( 
ot i |; | 


followed the limping trail ‘ 

} l 4 

lighter casting circles of liquid refle 

before them over the pavemeats. 


et of crossing 
rebelliou 


shoes soaked up the 
he ¢ de d; he reyes, wide, 
to a sense of gleaming loveliness. | 
ould only wander on and on ove 
world, wander alone and forever, 

ing put down the | that 
gcladde ne d and torme nted he + Sudk 

she stopped. 

At first she had absorbed 
picture in the shop window as her clot 
soaked and then 

mal longing sprang alert again 
as that, big as that. Oh 


beauty 


TO 


just 


in the moisture, 
pers 
* Real 
me the 
power!” 
\ man came out the shop 
pausing to open his umbrella, he, 
stood before the picture. She glanc: 
him, her face vivid with emotion. 
“You like it?” 
She nodded. 
“You're a pa 


power, dear God, give m« 


of 


he remarked. 


nter?’”’ he asked, 

denly. 

‘I seem to be a dressmaker Oh 
had remembered the box undet 


little of dismay 


she 
arm 
forgot 

Then thev both laughed. 

“Well, I’m a dealer and the owner: 
this shop.” 

She realized him then as Stanley (¢ 
than dealer, connoisseu! 


with a cry 


ford, more 
critic. 
“Come in,” he said, abrupth 
opening an exhibition of this man’s 
to-morrow. I'll give you a prin 
Vit w.” ‘ 
“| suppose he hadn’t a thing in 
world to do but paint,” her eyes shin: 
her voice wistful, she turned to hin 
the gallery. 
Clifford, 


as if he read the motive 








heck AE ETRE rman 


ee eae 


























} I I b I 
the nt an ! 
t if t ‘ ¢ 
RB he wa man, ed 
had t | that Si re’ 
Pai ® ri} 
ri I ‘ id 
ons« nen talking 
i taiked et ne de 
ne nche n 
t re than she had intende 
feeling that, although not ucl 
than her elt n \ the t 
1¢ 1 lk t t ne elt I 
paradonxicall 4 that. attel all, one 
t seem to need to explain anything 
him: of telling him of her father’s 
and the immediate necessity fot 


king use of the one dehnite sup- 
alent, her sewing, acquired from 
irely girlhood, born of the vanity) 
{f-decoration; ot all the S< ittered 
n attempts oft years and spas- 
energy at study; ot night classes 
the local art-school; of home ties and 


vilities—no, not of John 


Oh,’ she added, “if | had only 
efor when | trittering 
eems to me you only find out 
itis you really want to do when you 

| things ou hate ; 
le nodded. ‘* But see here, you will, 


know, paint. If you want to more 
anything else, nothing can keep 
rom it. Believe that.” 

anted those words. She needed 


lrample on obstacles, trample on 


and don’t forget to let me see the 

Its, will you?” 
} . lay } t t day nad 
se at Gawn that next day ana 


down through the silent houss 
ickers and milk, ate them as shi 
ed, behind her locked door, and 
he began to paint. An hour—two 
thwarted turning of her door-knob 
her answering voice: ‘You'll hav: 


ret bre akfast, mother. | don't want 
and the sense of that lady’ 


grievement dying away. Aha! she 


d trample! An hour, and renewed 
iking without her door, the rustle of 


ik train. 


On the Sabbath! A daughter of mine 
nting on the Sabbath! A mother even 
1 to go to church alone! 


Leave One came the sh 7 
1 retort 
in’s voice called presently: ‘* Mar 
hav ou forgotten our walk?’ 
Nn . nl 
But. M . | may not have anoth 
ance this week!” 


\ wild glance and hesitant step tow 


the door, and then, ** Please, John, oh, 
4 ist pa < ! 
\ longer break now in est hin 
nnections, the necessity of forgetting 
h dis ppointed ‘act that vould n 


I 
between her and the canvas, but a powell 


evond her, driving her, overriding 


fatigue, a consciousness of painting 


against time and contusion—oft being 
like some vibrant instrument, of som 
universal truth, forcing all starved, in 
adequate glimpses to beaut beauty 

at last into those dark, tor 


omin 


mented trees, sweeping them apart t 
the promise of sun-gold waters and be 
yond, like a triumphant memory and 
prophecy, far lines of mountains, wait 
ing, tranquil, immutable—not until th: 
light had faded did she lay dov n het 
brushes, with tears of gladness and ex 
haustion. 

She ope ned het door and looked into 
the silent hall. She very much wanted 
to share that picture now. John’s bed- 
room was dark and empty. Her moth- 
er’s door was shut. She approached it 
tentatively. 

“Mother, [I’ve finished. Don’t you 
Want to see my picture ‘” 

No answer, save the faint creak of the 
rocker. What was it she had done 
What crime committed out of the most 
complete joy she had ever known? Oh yes 

‘Mother, I didn’t mean to answet 
you so impatiently.” 

lhe creaking of the rocker stopps 
one heard a throat-clearing, a little 


SI 


! 


| 


cough. e opened the door a crack 
then, greeted by a strong whiff of cam 
phor. Her mother’s head, very rocky, 
is bandaged in that fluid. 
**Would—would vou like me to go to 
prayer-meeting with you, mother?” 
“With my head?” in tones of awft 
reproof. 


nerves shrinking before the fear of som« 
prolonged scene, kissed the powd red 
cheek that turned from het 
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“May you never know what it is to 
be a mother,” said a hollow voice as she 
backed swiftly from the Careless 
slip, that apostrophe, in one so anxious 
for her marriage! 

She sat down then at the head of the 
long stair-flight to wait for John, het 
he id against the wall, het eyes on the 
front door, in the entuated by 
the bronze horror on the newel-post 
holding the light; she reached and 
opened her door that she might feel a 
closer relationship with her picture; but 
it seemed cold, aloot If he wo ild only 
not reproach her; if he would only just 
understand She so tired. She 
heard the click of the front-door latch. 
He, TOO, looked tired and depressed 
Visions his hard work, lives he 
tended, merged into a depth of tender- 


room. 


gloom ac¢ 


the 


ness for him, stirred warm at her heart 
as he raised his eves and saw her She 
came down half-way to meet him. She 
heard herself murmuring explanation, 


contrition, and then: 
“Don’t you want to see my picture?” 
“1 don’t want to see anything that’s 
afte rmnoowa with you. | only 
want to see you you i 


spoiled my 


Clifford unwrapped it and, placing it 
on his desk, stood back from it. She 
could feel all the doubt that she had 
forced down to gain courage to bring it 
to him, the dreadful doubt that, perhaps, 
after all, she had no talent, had been but 
the victim of her own hypnotic desire, 
rising, waiting, again, above the sudden 
hush in the world—trising as the blood 
seemed to sink from her face until her 
eyes could only fx upon point of 
reality, and that where the muscles of 
his ( hee k, ever so slightly, twit¢ he d. He 
turned from her picture then, and looked 
down at her. 

*Dressmaking! My God!” he said, 
and laughed. ‘* You want the truth,” he 
added, “‘straight from the shoulder?” 

“Straight.” 

“It’s life you’ve caught, the spirit of 
genius; it’s your pledge to the future, 
your own standard to surpass; it’s all 
that, but with all that it’s student work. 
[ don’t want to exhibit it now, for your 
own sake—” 

Oh, she hadn’t thought of that. 

“But | do want it for myself. 


one 


May 
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I have it? 
All right?” 
That part didn’t matter, either. 

“Go home and do some more.’ | 
shook her hands rather brusquely, t 
more pe rhaps to covel his knowledge 
the lips that struggled for control desp 
her shining eyes. ‘‘And here, don’t f 
get this mere detail.’” He made out | 


I'll give you a hundred fo: 





check. 

Mere detail, but it waved like bann 
now. Money sprung from work o1 
loved was made for joyful spendin 


long-coveted 
anvas and brushes; and 
ut for the sharing?—gloves and v« 
for her mother and a book for John, th 
treatise he had SO long de sired and he 
tated over; joy in the crowded stre¢ 
and shops, in life opening so radiantly 
last that nothing seemed too much 
ask of it; life that was work one lov: 
to feed one s strength into, out of; lit 
that was sharing, to feel all the world 
happy as she. Oh, John might not 
derstand her painting, but who m« 
than he must share its resultant gloy 
What mattered anything now but th 
sense of freedom let loose about her, th 
sense of the fullness of life that drove he 
homeward, at last, to find him waitin 
at the window for her—drove het 
upon him like a young and _shinin; 
Christmas tree, to plant herself befor 
him and flash at him the remnant go 
within "her purse, laugh, to his amaz 
ment, as she cried, “My picture, n 
scorned picture!’ to meet the embra 
with which he swept that all aside, m« 
his words, “Oh, Mary, how much long: 
must I wait?” stir to a wonder that s| 
had dared so long, with niggardly halt 
measures, hold back from the challeng: 
that so merged and swung all thing 
togethe r 


stock up in paints al 


( W hat Was | 
b 


there, in his arms, she, wh 
held the power to find herself so happy, 
to make him so? 

“No longer, John, no longer.” 

What mattered, after all, the disma 
she had felt at the surprise he sprans 
upon her, during the swift and rathe 
hectic acceleration of that long court 
ship, the surprise of paying off the mort 
gages on the old house and taking it ove 
for their home? Must not the relief in 
her mother’s eyes balance that 
disappointment, that 


vagzu 


hope 


Vague 














LHI 


n ng rresn st. 
Lone ith | How, afte I 
he h hoped for that \nd 
n had there been any possible 
ative, could she dampen his com 
satisfaction in an arrangement 
he she ld spared all Ving 
nd interruptions of his work! 
John, you do understand that | 
ome place, absolutely 
» to for? work, don’t you 
\\ ou shall paint all your little 
lesires, darling; paint out 
nside and out, roof to ceiling, 
erything = \h, he CO ild 1oke 
laugh, Dut surel f 
VI not n K ¢ :% nt-pl ( I the 


come to het 
suggest a down-to vn 
What a foolish, in 


: notion had 

he might 

if her own! 

ble dream! 

Of course,” she said, brightly, to 
lat dubs us dre am. 

week, carrying her to the day 

when her mothet 

inced, with stony 

ley Clifford, and 


her MarhaLve, 
1 her and anno 
mprehension, Stan 
TOO 


old him I thought you were 


didn’t send him away!” Mary 
d, startled, at that possibility. 
Chat,’ replied her mother, with dig 
: ; TO! vou to do.”’ 
{) r the banist¢ rs, she could see ( lif- 
vaiting in the hall. It struck het 
impatience that she had no place 
him save in the dining-room 
hn’s front office when it happened 
be vacant But she him 
idly and, hearing John’s voice in the 
‘tice, opened the door of the front 
ind ushered him in. 
He did not sit down. He stood befor 
arms folded, his stick and hat 
smiling 


Celve 


greeted 


ner, his 


langling from one crossed hand 


lown at her, hesitating a bit, as if he 
hose his words. She wondered if he 


k in the hall outside 
if he caught the odor of iodo 


ild heat the crea 


the door: 


‘lve been thinking of vou, oh, a lot 

His eyes held her now. “I have 
such faith in your talent—I believe in 
and I want you so much to have a 
: fresh f 


encounters, tree 


own 


nance tor dom 
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ym money bothers, freedom f tudy.” 
Something so. startling 
S then that he hesitated 


then said, quickly, “It’s all in my busi 


Calne 


n . ( nderstand 

he was conscious of John’s voice in 
he hall now, of John standing in th 
doorwa but her eves did not leav 
C | t ird’s, and he, as if he it he 
heard only the dithcult eagerness of his 

n words, hurried on 

‘It isn’t from me; it’s from und | 
am organizing for that purpose It’ 
business, too, remember. !—in short 
| want you to eo abroad for a vear 
study. Now’s the time, when you've 


proved your own originalit 

Under his words, with het es wide 
on him, he spread, to fill th 
No—it was the room that stirred, 


SEE med t 


room 

wavered, drew in like shadows, stale 
shadows, about whe re he stood, a point 
of light—his eves, his words, like light, 
toward which those shadows converged 


Then the consciousness of John looming 


there beside him, looming—and the odor 
of some drug; of her own words, intro- 
ductory, coming from very far; of John’s 
smile as he came toward her, drew her to 
her feet and slipped his arm about her; 
of the assured and proud conviction of 
his words as he turned, masterful and 
Clifford: 


possessive, t 


‘You see? We have made other 
plans.” 

But her eyes met Clifford’s as he 
turned from his last felicitations, and 
even after his withdrawal and at John S 


swift embracing she could see, through 
the lace in the hall door and over John’s 
shoulder, Clifford run down the 
PIVeE a last look back at the 


down his hat and stride 


steps, 
house, 1¢ rk 


away 


eucalyptus 


r-b 


In ten vears a hedge ol 


may creep up until it darkens a ne: 


vindow. Even its young undergrowth 
may fill in the spaces between gaunt 
trunks and shut out all glimpse of sun 
gold waters. There may be left a littl 


strip of sky between the window and the 
stars, | black and rain-washed 
night you can see nothing but the stir of 
dark on dark. And to meet that dark 
the night light in the hall sends out flick 
ering shadows across the playthings of a 


ut on a 


sleeping child that clutter the old bureau, 
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and to the accompaniment of the ster- 
torous gasps that register the slumbers 
of an old lady in the room beyond. 
Vary, lying on her own bed, across 
the hall, had thought she, too, might 
sleep that night. But this was not sleep; 
this was a gray veil, swathing and stifling 
face and body, folds on binding 
folds of accumulative gray, as if he had 
that day passed on to her the numbness 


in which his flickering spark of life had 


ove! 


been so long incased; veils that must 
be loosened; veils torn suddenly apart. 
“Coming, John!’ and she had swung 


to the edge ot het bed, het feet finding 
her slippers with the habit of one long 
inured to night watches, her wrapper 
clutched about her. Then she remem- 
She stood in her doorway, 
dark of his vacant 


he red. Star- 
ing across into the 
room. Never again. 

But now she did not want to slee p- It 
was not only that if she tried she might 
hear that call again, or that the veil 
might tighten back, but a febrile energy 
stirred against sleep. Sleep! when there 
was so much to be thought out for to- 
and the whole chain of to- 
morrows, going on and on. 

\ gust of rain against the open win- 
the child’s room startled her. 
She went into it and closed the window 
gently and stood staring through it at 
the night; dim forms, dark on dark, like 
tormented and against 
that dark movement her own reflection, 
staring back at her, with hair fallen 
about its shoulders, and eyes like some 
desperately wondering child’s cast out 
there into the night. It was not of to- 
morrow she thought then. 

It was of those first passionate weeks, 
gone down so soon into the confusing 
bargain of love, when all her vitality 
seemed to have focused on the need for 
doing well what she had undertaken to 
do; when her mother’s relaxation on her 
was complete, save in her capacity fot 
goading the cheap and saucy servant 
until service became but one composite 
inefhciency, halting to harass between 
the front door and the back, and John’s 
discomfort stirred her own 
justice to the task of keeping house and 
when life seemed to rush in two 
currents upon her, sweeping 
toward her human bonds and 


Morrow 


dow of 


rooted, souls, 


pe ACC, 
opp. Sing 


her now 
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sense of 





now toward the appeasement of th: 
creative hunger. ‘“‘ Patience,’ she wou 
murmur—* patience’’—until she seem: 
to reach an apotheosis of busied lethar, 
in which her very soul grew flabby; unt 
would the all violent 





come too em<¢ 
gence, in which she would drop dut 
and rush to the attic—and duty, lil 
some confused, perverted conscien 


would creep up the stairs, listen, urg 
mock, at the door, until she had crashed 
the easel down to answer it; until tl 
very visions that came, imploring es 
pression, grew haunted by that fear 
something always waiting to kill them 

“John, [ want to go away.” 

**Go away, Mary!” 

‘For a few weeks.” 

ai Ah yes, my dear. 
make it this fall.’’ 

*But I want to go now, alone.’’ 

lone!’ 

“"There’s a painter, a 
painter, coming to give a summer cout 
down on the coast. I want to take it 
get away from everything and ju 
paint.” 

“Why, you have your studio!” 
‘Can’t you understand, John? 
can’t work here, with so many interruy 

tions.” 

‘Aside from my belief that your no 
mal healthy place is here, I simply can’t 
afford it. We must keep this place un 


We'll 


try an 


very Pre 


mortgaged if it is possible. I wish 
could give you many things, a good 


helper; but times are hard, Mary, and 
patients are poor. It seems to me that 
with a little planning you ought to get 
what you want right in your own home.” 
Came then the prescription: “And | 
know what you do need—more fresh ait 
I’m thinking of getting a horse, a good, 
lively fellow that will give me a strong 
arm-pulling between visits, and I’m go 
ing to make you drop everything and 
drive with me. How’s that, my darling?” 

She could see the gleam of satisfaction 
that this solution had given him. Oh, 
when it dovetailed in with the excuse c! 
his own work and needs! 

But not go away! Stack back tl 
muddled visions and stay to meet som: 
thing more; meet it as if she stood 


little aside from herself, watching with 
strange sense of temporary peace an- 
other self focusing, valiant and proud, 
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to some high creative adventure. She 
had had some idea of her mother’s re- 
heving her of the child’s care at times; 
but that lady’s tendency to quiet Paula’s 
obstreperous babyhood with surrepti- 
tious soothing-syrup, or to pinch het 
cently to make her lip quiver, that she 
might comfort her, seemed to negative 
that possibility. She had had at times a 
le Sire that this new life might SO absorb 
vitality to its care that it might drain 
that other craving dead. But it had not. 
She had had too much freedom, too 
much joy out of that babvhood; it grew 
with her joy, that other craving, unre- 
orded but part of it. It had needed 
sterner repression. Life had been jealous 
force. Life cried, a | se Ol 
and in the very cry chose for 
her chose in one satiric shriek the 
means, chose that the fast horse which 
was to have needed a strong pull should 
than John could 


if wasted 


repress, 


need a stronger one 
vive it 
Strength! Who could not have found 
it to meet that first terrible 
met earthquakes and Wal and all the 
wift quickenings to abnormalities that 
ft but stark and basic facts? Buoyed 
the deep stimulus of pity, who would 


year, aS one 


not, through the gray vears that fol- 
wed, have struggled to tight back 


th 


ought in service; thought that, even 
is she mused and cooked, se ntoutcourage 
to his « linging eyes, le ape d to his broke n 
all, and forced back that old, old money 
debts looming, piling up: 
thought, outcropping, lulled, 
ping, of terrible 
strength gone to the patching up of liv- 
ing death; thought, outcropping, of be- 
ing so right to him and them, so wrong 
to herself? 

Stick up a fashion-plate in the window 
where his sign had hung, stare out and 
in upon those wild gesticulations of the 
night and see them form for to-morrow’s 
need, like a great hand that swung a 
threaded needle in a twisted spiral back 
to its starting-point. 

“Mother!” a real cry of fear, implor- 
ing 

Mary turned swiftly to the bed. 
‘“*Mother’s here, Paula.” She knelt and 
took the child within her arms. ‘‘ Moth- 
ers here. It’s only a dream. Mother’s 
always, always here,” she whispered 
Vou. CXXXVII—No. 822.—102 


WOTTY of 
outcrop- 


waste, of waste In 


SPIRAL 


SOY 


until Paula slept again, until in that long 
clinging her own protectorate seemed to 
slip into Paula’s; she to Paula, Pauia to 


her—only one thought now, passion- 
ately rising and falling, never, nevet 
should Paula know what it Was to be 


alone in the dark they two, so close 
together, they two, so needing each 
other they two, forever, come what 
might. And slept there, at last. 


Letting herself in from a late Satur- 
day’s shopping, hoping that her mothe 
might have summoned the energy to 
start the dinner preparations, Mary 
glanced down the hall and through the 
open door of the dining-room. The table, 
as she had anticipated, Was not set. 
Paula sprawled half across it; het 
mother, in the rocker by the fre, 
reading, prohle presented, jaw slightly 
dropped. Mary was tired and not in- 
clined to suppress irritation. [hat feel- 
ing merged into resentment at another 
discovery, that it Was not papel dolls 
from fashion-plates upon which Paula 
was intent, but that she had evidently 
been prowling in the attic and had dis- 
covered her own old crayons and het 
precious drawing-paper. But as she 
looked at Paula’s flushed, intent little 
face and the quirks of delight about het 
lips that dimpled up to frowns of con- 
centration, Mary restrained her first 
impulse to snatch those bitter-sweet 
symbols away and drew a little farthet 
back into the hall. 

“There!” cried Paula. ‘“‘Grandma, 
see!’ and she flourished the paper. 

*H’m!? murmured that old lady, 
without looking around. i That’s nice. 
You got that ruffle grandma turned for 
you hemmed?” The ruffle, Mary now 
noted, bore strong evidence of having 
bee n used aS a paint-rag. 

“See!” cried Paula, starry-eyed and 
jovful, and this time Mary saw. It was 
a beautifully hideous caricature of the 
old lady, uncannily insistent on the un- 
canny retention of that sleek black hair, 
uncannily emphatic on the salient flac- 
cidity of that jaw under the classic brows 
and nose. At first Mary’s impulse had 
been to shriek at the fun of it, at the 
dawning irateness on her mother’s face 
as she turned at last and saw it, but at 
Paula’s oblivion to all but its happy 


Was 
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completion, as the undeniable cleverness 
of the thing struck home, that 
ment turned to a strange listening clutch 


amuse¢ 


at her heart and she felt the blood creep 
up Into her own tace. 
Her mother rose, snatched the draw- 


ing from Paula, tore it across, and Hung 
it into the fre “Now give me those 
chalks, you bad girl, youl” 

But this time Paula was too quick for 
her. She slipped off to the other side of 
the table, with the box of crayons, and 
faced her, ** Hate 


white . ale 4 de hant. 


to sew. Want to paint.” 
Her grandmother strode toward het 
around the tal ( Paula Was a littl 


frightened now, but, squashing the 
crayons to he 
as they ran down her frock, 
that irate stride. She was beginning to 
breathe in little tearful gusts, but she 
maintained her distance to the door, and 
beholding \l il white 
still threw herself upon her, 
terly. Her grandmother put out a hand 
and shook het 


‘Let alone 


r, treading them underfoot 


she dodge d 


there, and very 


crying bit 


her Mary's voice Was 
tense 

He I mothe r stare d, speechl SS with in- 
dignation, and then cried, “‘A daughter 
of mine, abetting impertinence, in a 


oreat oirl, to 


‘Let her alone But anger had 
slipped from Mary’s words. It was as if 
there lay in her eves the gleam from a 


far torch—a torch flickering, 

some smothering destiny; 

that moment 

were the that d 

she repe ated to herself and Paula 
shall p int She shall sf 

She did. Into Mary’s sewing came 


revival of spirit 


burning up 
again trom out 
and as if mother in 


embodiment of 


l 
net 
stiny, 


‘She 


that in the very 
could wonder at 
Never. 


hand appe d as 
Py 


such 
ardot ot her energy she 
or piling on more 


Paula he 


he [ 


apacit 

never should 
she had been. Paula was finding earliet 
than she what it was she wanted; Paul 
all she had not had, all she 
send her to school and art 
with het to each acclaimed 


should have 
could P1IVe, 


classe S, Tse 


progress, hoard for her materials, send 
her out to paint while her own feet 
whirred on the machine. ... 

Her mother’s ranting might sink to 


stony silences in which she inclosed her- 
for days, emerging stiffly for meals, 


self 
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or, these periods temporarily mollity 
her quite fictiti 
neglect; she might take, at last, the 
inevitable method of compelling att 
tion, more and more to her bed, until 
indignant at life—it 
only one further need for strength, tl 
Paula’s vivid girlhood be 
gloom of her care. 

Cl ar out the attic in secret n 
ments, before Paula’s eighteenth birt 
day, sweep back the waves of househ 
junk that had piled through the ye 
against he r own studio corer, he 
Paula might be free from the room n« 
her grandmother’s and that lady’s u 
ageing ingenuity 
errand for her; tind John’s old ivor 
headed stick, and the notion 
placing it by her mother’s bed that 
might pound on the floor, and inciden 
ally on the ceiling of the 
room, for herself. 

But Mary had not made much pro 
ress in clearing out on this late Saturd 
afternoon, for she 


to bemoanings of 


collapse d the re, 
spared t 


now 


in discovering SOT 


cle Ver 


parlor work 


] 
had come on some 


het own old sketches She had Sat 
the floor, looking at them, for a lon 
time. She felt that she was childish, b 


she had not been able to resist that in 
pulse to take two of the best down wit 
het that she might See how the \ look« 
on the mantel in the parlor. 

‘Not so bad—not half bad,”’ she m 
mured, a little wistfully, as she regard 
them [he girl who came in to help h 
had gone home, but perhaps when sl 
came again she might like them. [If sl] 
did, she very give thei 
to het 


* Mother! 


would, secretly, 


oh, mother, where at 


vour Mary Was startled by Paula’ 
call and her entering slam of the front 
door She had not time to take he 
sketches from the mantel before Paula 


arm came round her neck. Paula slun 
down her painting-kit and took out h 
own sketches. 

‘Look, mother, 
think of this day’s catch.”’ Paula turns 
with them to the mantel. ‘Why, whe 
under the sun did those come from? 
Paula checked the half-smi 
that had come with her words abrupt 

“out of the attic, and yours, de: 
| he vy re sweet but don’t they seem old 
fashioned, mother?” 


and see W hat 


COUTSE 
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Mary took them off quickly 


Paula, as she replaced them with het 


now 


wn, glanced at her. 
“It’s a pity, isn’t it, mother, that you 


didn’t keep up your painting. J think 
you had talent a Chen she added, 
ividly, ‘Coming along, aren’t I, 


mother?” 

Mary, still holding her old sketches 
against het breast, looked at Paula’s. 
She was not listening to Paula. She was 
listening to a voice within herself, ak 
once painted a picture that I think was 
better than these things of yours.”’ She 
stirred slightly at that confusing sense 
conveved, of disloyalty to Paula in loy- 
alty to herself, like some competition, it 
seemed, between her very 
think my way was more beautiful than 
this violent boldness of yours. I think 
you are more impatient for effect than 
If I say this to you, I may be 
perhaps, after all, it is | 
outgrown 


selves. “| 


truth. 
discouraging; 
who cannot even follow 

** Paula,” aloud, “are 
really so satished with these?” 

And almost simultaneously with her 
words came Paula’s, as, frowning, she 
swept them off the mantel, “Oh, they’re 
no good!” 

Mary, with swift that 
agreement between them, sprang, vivid, 
however, to defense. ‘‘ You'll do it vet,” 
she cried. ‘You keep at what you 
know She went tow ard the kitchen 
to start dinner. 

**Mother!”’ 

Mary turned. 

“But if you had been made to paint, 
you'd have done it, wouldn’t you? | 
know you’ve been awfully tied down and 
all that, but somehow I feel, just the 
same, you’d have done it if you had 
wanted to the way I want to, the way | 
must,” and Paula, immersed in that 
mustness, suddenly flung aside the cur- 
tains and stared out into the dusk. 

7" Yh, mother, wouldn’t it be wonder- 
ful if I might just wander over the 
world, just stopping to paint in beautiful 
places, everything, everywhere?” 

Mary, pausing there in the hall, stared 
back at Paula standing with arms out- 
spread, like wings, against the dusk, and 
a thin trickle of fear seemed to circle 
slowly about her heart. 

Fear that she thought she refused to 


she said, you 


gladness at 
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dwell on, but which came banking, re- 
treating, banking again, like shadows, 
drawing closer; and always that sense 
of wings now, about Paula —strug- 
gling wings and restlessness so felt in 
her own nerves that, in the preluding 
silence in which Paula faced her, at last, 
she could have shrieked aloud the in- 
evitable words that came: 

** Mothe i, I’ve got to get away -I’ve 
just got to.” 

Mary’s hand continued to move over 
the lengths of brilliant chiffon that 
clung against the drab stuff of her own 
gown, swathing her like an iridescent 
web. Paula stared at her a moment, 
turned away, then faced her again as if 
uncontrollable tense and 
rapid, drove words almost against her 
will. 

“They can’t help me any more here. 
They all Say so, even old Gray they 
say | need to get away.” She did not 
look at Mary now, “‘ And, besides, I must, 
mother. Something just makes me want 
to die, here in this house, caged. Oh, it 
just chokes me—everything gone stale, 
old and stale She turned now to meet 
Mary’s eyes, ‘‘ Mother, can’t you under- 
stand how | must?” 

Mary could not speak. She had no 
answer ready, but in that wild desire 
within her, struggling at her silent lips, 
“You shall—with me, you and I to- 
gether, working, each in her own way 
away, far from all this, but together.” 

Pound, pound of an ivory-headed cane 
on the floor above. 

Paula started. ‘“‘I’ll see what she 
wants.” But Mary was at the stairs 
before her. 

= Mother,” 
you've done enough for me; 
do any more.” 

Pound, pound, iratenow. Mary turned 
at a run, but her feet grew heavier on 
the stairs. 

“You can’t do any more.” It seemed 
to echo back through the long hours of 
that night. Summon all philosophy, 
sweep out all unworthiness that tempted 
her to dwell on the years of her own sacri- 
hice, deny that word itself, fight down 
self-pity that reviewed her life and saw her 
old wild craving tamed and trampled by 
circumstance, raised to love, banked and 
based on it at last; refuse the vision of 


some voice, 


Paula faltered, ‘‘ I know— 
you can’t 
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herself that cried out, 1n distorted ugli- 
ness, that life had made of her but a 
thing to be crushed betwee n the cold 
selishness of youth and that of age 
there still cried louder the final bitter- 
ness 

‘She wants to teave me, leave me, 
here, to this; she wants to leave me and 
I can’t do any more.” 


With a swift upflinging of her arms 
she went out into the dim-lit hall. 
Paula’s door was shut; through het 


mother’s the re came the sound of ster- 


torous breathing, and from the dark 
halls be low an essence of sh idow, creep- 
ing up. She stared at Paula’s door, 
opened it gently, saw her dim form 
crouching on the old sofa before the 


She stepped back, shut- 
ting the door as gently. Paula was right. 
If it tore het apart, Paula was right 
she must go. What mattered anything 
before this, this surety, that she wanted 


open W inde yw. 


most for her every chance and every 
beauty? Oh, she must go—go before 


she, too, was inevitably clamped there, 
clamped by all the sucking vampire 


bonds lhe least set-back in herself, 
accident, illne SS, and Paula would be 
caught. Somehow, some way, she must 
manage for her. 

But why could Paula not see that 
somehow she would manage for her? 


Why must she now keep herself so shut 
away from her, shut in her room or in 
the attic for days, as if already trying to 
blot her out, or sit in moods of silence 
at meals, with brooding eyes upon her? 
Ah, Paula could trample! 

“There, mother.’” Mary turned to see 
a Paula whose belied the tired 
flush upon her face. “ Don’t you want to 
go up and see my picture?’ Paula’s 
voice broke a little to an odd, sweet ex- 
citement. ‘“‘I can’t seem to tell you— 
it’s the only way I can try to tell you 
how—how I feel about you, mother. 
Please go up and look at it.” 

And Mary went up the attic stairs. 


VoOIce 


Clifford unwrapped the picture Mary 
had brought him and placed it before 
them on his desk. He stood back beside 
her, looking at it—a slight figure in a 


drab gown sewing on lengths of brilliant 
chiffon that clung and coiled about it, 
but out of it Marvy’s face lifted with eves 
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more vivid than all, eyes that paus 
above busied hands, to look ahead 
some one. 

‘You, ina mirror,” he murmured, 
eyes upon It. 

She 
muscles, 


cheek where 

Vv, twitch 
Her eyes went back to the picture. ( 
could he not see, without her tellir 
Could he not see, as she, how it was 
much more than she? This child—wl 
but could SO have answered lov 
that would have 
swung out of personal, caught into ut 
versal be auty. 

“It’s better?’ She knew. Then wt 
SO shaken that she must reach and gTa 
the arm of the chair behind her? Did s!} 
not know? 

“It’s better?” she repeated. “ Bett: 
than the one | brought you a lifetin 
aaa 

He turned and flung open his safe and 
rummaging there, dragged out her own 
old picture. 

“You ke pt it ’’? Marvy’s voice faltered 
a bit now as she looked at 1t. 


could see his 





ever so. slight 


love 


face-—love as she 


“Kept it! | love it!” he cried. 
*But this, this is bigger? Do vy 
oe a 


it 

Bigger!” he was still Staring at th 
pictures. “I should say it 1s. Th 
freshness, the fire, the vision—I don’t 
understand how you’ve kept it, caught 


it back, and swept beyond it. And 
there, in your eyes, through all thes 


vears.”’ He turned to her. ‘‘ Look at m 
Let me see how real eyes can keep 
young, so vivid, against all defeat. Look 
at me. | need i. 

But she could not look at him then. 
She had sunk down upon the chair, het 
hidden by the brim of her hat. 

“It's my daughter’s 
Paula’s.”’ 

“Tt is,” he said, quietly, after a m« 
ment, “nevertheless, yours.” 

“You'll do” —Mary looked up at hin 
now—*‘ you'll do what you wanted to d 
for me? You'll do it now for her?” 

It Was as if he stood liste ning to some 
thing very still and beautiful, something 
that had drifted away and had returned 
drawn in a greater loveliness. He tool 
her hands and helped her to rise. H. 
brought them to his lips and held then 
there. 


face 


baby’s—my 












































RUSSIAN SOLDIERS BEFORI THI 


Traveling Through 


BY RICHARD,ORLAND 


f 
\ 
4 


2 WAS walking down the 
street 


of Viadi- 
| vostok one morning 
[hk 
> ao) crowd 


y=) Main 


when I noticed a large 
ce) collected on the 
aR Yt, sidewalk 
pity BAS me. Soldiers and sailors 
came running from every direction \ 
few civilians, happening along, stopped 
at the outskirts of the mob, to see what 
all about. But the soldiers and 
sailors held first place. 

A young Chinese had snatched a 
purse from a lady as he passed her. He 
had been caught in the act and handed 
over to some soldiers. “They were asking 
the boy all kinds of questions without 
They were 


it Was 


waiting for any answer. 

abusing him with filthy phrases. They 
were beating him over the head and 
kicking him with their heavy boots, 


until Ithoughtthey would surely kill him. 
Finally, the woman who had been 
robbed appe aled to them to spare the 


just ahe ad of 


RAILROAD STATION AT OMSK 


Siberian Chaos 


ATKINSON 
victim and take him away for trial. But 
nobody seemed to know where to take 


him. I wondered where the police could 
be, to allow such disgraceful scenes on 
the main thoroughfare. I asked a man 
who was standing a little apart. 
“Police?” he replied, amazed at my 
“There aren’t any 
now, except those brutes you saw abus- 
ing that poor devil. ‘They don’t even 
know the lock-up is. Yet we 
citizens of ‘Free Siberia’ have only them 


ignorance. police 


whe re 


to de pe nd upon for the protection of our 
persons and our is the 
soldiers and sailors that say what shall 
here in the East. And this 
is a sample. They claim to be policing 
this city eficiently. Bah!’ 

While he was talking, a half-dozen 
ringleaders were arguing 1n a loud voice 
as to the proper procedure in such a 
case. Finally, two soldiers sauntered up, 
claiming to be of higher civic authority, 
and, with the noisy throng following, 


property. It 


be done 
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they dragged the prisoner off up a side- 
street. 

\ ladivostok was a city of soldic rs and 
They were everywhere—on the 
streets, in the parks, in the trams. 
Red flags floated on all sides, and the 
soldiers had painted a little, bright-red 
daub over the old “‘eve of the Czar” on 
the fronts of thei caps. hey straggled 
along, looking for amusement; they had 
no drill; they refused to guard the harbor 
fortifications; there was nothing to do 
but draw their wages and spend them. 
Che civilian got out of their way when 
he saw them coming, for they 
brook no interference from any man. 

| spoke of the Chinese incident that 
evening at dinner. 


sailors. 


} 
would 


I was fortunate in 
being the guest of a prominent English 
importer, and his charming Russian wife, 
who had been educated in California. 
“Oh, you’re evidently just beginning 
to find Vladivostok out,’ commented 
my hostess. “It’s still better than 
Petrograd and Moscow, I understand, 
but it’s getting to be bad enough. Most 
of the soldie rs you see are dese ters from 
the army, or men called for service and 
never transferred. ‘They all gravitate 
toward Vladivostok. They live in 
hovels up on the hills, packed like Sar- 
dines, and existing under the worst pos- 
sible moral and sanitary conditions. 


PUNCTUATED WITH INTERMINABLE HALTS 


“Agitators arrived shortly after the 
revolution, and stirred up the men in 
uniform to violent mischief. Vladivostok 
used to boast a pleasant social life, on 
account of its being the port of the Pa- 
cific fleet. We have a good many Eng- 
lish and American families, and we all 
enjoyed life together. We welcomed 
the revolution because we thought it 
would help those who were downtrod- 
den. It is amusing to think that we have 
taken their places, and now we are living 
from day to day in danger of losing 
everything we possess, even our lives. 

‘The sailors ordered the admiral of 
the fleet to hand over his mansion to 
them. You that large, brown- 
stone place OVE rlooking the water, with 
its beautiful gardens. That is where 
most of the balls used to be given. The 
admiral left the building, but managed 
to take with him most of his furniture. 
He said the house might belong to the 
state, but the tables and chairs were his. 
The men seized his paintings, and you 
ought to see them now. They say they 
are cut and slashed, and fit well into the 
present general scheme of things there. 
The place is a club-room for the new 
owners.” 


know 


I had visited the mansion that day, 
in company with an English sailor of the 
Russian fleet. All was as Mrs. B 
































PRAVELING 


had described It, except that she could 
ot picture with words the dilapidated 
the and 
Stains. cuts, and broken frescoes gave an 
a he occu- 


condition of walls ceilings. 
appearance of hideous ruin. 
pants were spending their time in igno- 


rant idleness, wantonly destroying prop 


erty, or flirting with some frowsy girl 
from the streets. 
‘‘Several times,’ continued = Mrs. 


B . ‘news has come from that house 
that there is going to be an organized 
‘confiscation’ of the valuables from the 
homes of the dour in the town. 
Finally, after some minor robberies and 
personal attacks, the men of the foreign 
colony persuaded their consuls to enter 
formal demand for protection against the 
propose d outrages. | he Ke re nsky Com- 

was frightened, and did some- 
thing to quiet things down for a while. 
If I could, I'd leave for America to- 
morrow; and I think you'd be wiser to 
travel in that direction, instead of 
toward the [ rals!” 

‘““What interests me most at present, ’ 
interrupted Mr. B . “is how this 
labor question is going to be settled. 
It’s becoming a serious problem with us 
business men. For instance, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway used to pay its 
employees on the wharves, for loading 
and unloading its vessels, eighty copecks 


THROUGH 
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a day. Well, after the change in affairs 
wages naturally with everything 
Eventually, the employees asked 
four rubles for the first hour, five for the 
second, and so on, for an eight-hour day. 
That amounted to sixty rubles for the 
day, or seventy-five times the rate paid a 
year ago. The men ask some of us one 
hundred rubles a day, 
try to argue with them. 
where they think the 
from. 

“Commodities are higher because of 
the abnormal cost in the unloading of 


TOSE 


else. 


and it’s useless to 
I can’t imagine 
money's coming 


imports. Then the family men come 
around and say: ‘We've got to have 
another raise. Prices have gone up 


again!’ And so it goes on indefinitely. 
In spite of all we can do, the men strike 
and refuse to work—say they’ re tired of 
working. Then the Mongolians or Man- 
churians get the 11 jobs. Disconte nt se ize S 
them in time, and they quit. After that, 
the women leave the farms in the 
rounding country and hurry into the city 
after the ‘big pay. lhe 
scarcity of food-supplies and a poorer 
quality of city labor. And I understand 
this sort of thing is being repeated in all 
the commercial centers of Siberia.” 
During the days that followed I saw 
much to confirm my friends’ statements 
of the chaotic conditions in the port city. 


Sur- 


re sult is a 

















SHOPPING AT A RAILROAD STATION WHERE 
DISHES ARE 


AND SPECIAI RUSSIAN 


POULTRY, MILK 
OFFERED FOR SALE 
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A large building, much the style of the 
Sailors’ Club, bore a placard announcing 
that here the Committee of Soldiers and 
Sailors met to settle all municipal ques- 
tions and dispute Ss. | attended one 
afternoon but found little of 
interest in the talkative proceedings. 
\nother fine old residence, formerly 
used as an officers’ club, was now doing 
active club for 
Othcers might go there as guests, if they 
lhe rooms were stripped of 


session, 


service aS a soldiers. 


SO de sire d. 


everything in the way of furniture, and 
it was dithcult to see where the “club” 


part came in. But the solciers could not 
allow the sailors to get ahead of them. 
(he freight-yards of the Trans-Si- 
berian were choked with goods awaiting 
shipment. ‘Transportation was steadily 
falling off, owing, | was told, to three 
the old Minister of Communi- 
cations had neglected the lines, following 
an “economic” policy; many cars had 
been captured by the Germans, and few 
new ones were being built; and the new 
administration had adopted a Jdaissez 
faire attitude toward the roads. 
Indeed, all along the water-front I 
noted acres of provisions of every kind, 
from America, Japan, and the South, 
covered with sail-cloth, and left there. 
Shortage of cars, of labor, of system all 
conspired to promote general stagnation 


reasons: 
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We had a car-load of materials from 
America, for use in our work in the 
army; we at least saw it safely on its 
Way for Pe trograd. It arrived there five 
months later, after tracers had trailed 
it all over Siberia. It reached its desti- 
nation only to be hurried out of the city 
again to keep it from German hands. 
Yet the cities of Russia were depe nding 
almost entirely now upon the Pacitic 
terminal and the Siberian road for thei 
clothing, shoe S, and food. 

In these mountains of supplies in 
Vladivostok millions of dollars’ 
worth of American barbed wire and am- 
munition, en route to do battle for Russia 
and the Allies. It is all still there! 

lhe local stores were appreciating the 
tremendous trading opportunities, but 
even their stock was getting low, while 
the goods they needed were rotting in 
front of their doors. When I remarked 
on the high price of any article, the mer- 
chants always answered with: ‘ Wait 
until you reach Petrograd. You can’t 
buy this there at all, or, if you can, you'll 
pay five times what we're charging you.” 
And in most cases I found, later on. 
that they were right. 

We left for Petrograd one Thursday 
evening, on the Siberian Weekly Ex 
press. [he station is one of the finest in 
the East, but inside was a dirty, swarm- 


were 








SOLDIERS TRAVELING 


IN FOURTH-CLASS CARS 



































GERMAN 


gy mass of soldiers, provocators, and 
thieves, filling up every nook and cornet 
f restaurant, waiting-room, and _plat- 


ng 


rorms. Lhe majority were trying to 
arrange last-minute passage, or were 


there merely for the sake of loafing and 
making trouble. A Russian officer told 
me that we were more fortunate than 
the members of the Root Commission, 
whose train was despatched in secret 
from a point outside the station, for fear 


of a demonstration against the ‘‘ Amer- 


n iste. 

\t Harbin, twenty-four hours from 
Vladivostok, there was a lively hustling 
by the trainmen, and many 
passengers, to load up with great quan- 
tities of Japanese loaf-sugar and all 
manner of non-spoilable foods. This, I 
learned, was the regular practice—people 


porters, 


making the long trip for the sole purpose 
of smuggling Manchurian 
border thousands of rubles’ 
necessities for the hunger-stricken cities 
of Russia. 

Among the passengers Major 
D , a Scotchman, born and bred in 
Russia He always read the Siberian 
papers as we received them along the 
way, and often related tales of the plains 
he knew so well. 

he major pointed out one station 
where several men had recently been 
killed by order of workmen who had 


across the 


was 


come from the cities and found that too 
little had been changed from the old 
Vou CXXXVII.—No 


PRISON CAMPS AT 


worth of 








HARBAROVSK 


routine. Faded, torn red flags floated 
from every station. ‘The old station- 
masters, however, have never been re- 
moved. They still dress in their bulky 
black coats, and go about their business, 
leaving politics to those who have mor 
time. Lhe Bolshe viki have recognized, 
as did the Kerensky officials, that there 
was one institution it unwise to 
interfere with too much; and so the 
trains have been left free to gO along 
under their own momentum as Jong as 
they will. 

We found most of the German prison- 
ers quartered in the east; the Russians 
had taken no chance of their walking 
home. ‘They were all securely interned 
and strictly watched. At Krasniarsk, 
a Danish prison-worker told us that he 
was looking after six thousand soldiers 
and four thousand office rs. He re- 
marked that they were receiving the 
same food rations as the poor classes in 
Petrograd, and they didn’t have to stand 
in line all night to get it. 

‘**But the men go mad without work,” 
he added, ‘‘so I secured for many the 
privilege of helping on the streets. “The 
Russian soldiers are really jealous, but 
they won't do the work themselves.” 

As we traveled on through the ever- 
fertile regions of waving meadows o1 
through tracts of hardy woods, the 
weather became steadily colde r, and in 
some parts ferce snow-storms were 
sweeping the country. We had left 


Was 





HARPER’ 


SIS 


Vladivi st K 


iutumn, 


thed in the m pl tint f 
uur days later the 
tards on our train 


inny\ ind fi 


Rumanian military g 
were struggling TO ke ep from fre ¢ zing as 
we crept through the network of tunnels 
around Lake Baikal into Irkutsk. 

But as the cold increased, so did the 
multitudes of waiting at th 
through which Wwe 
Sometimes we would see ten trains a day 
coming the war, their box-cars 
loaded with human freight. “ Bourgeois 
they would call to us; and ther 
ame so violent that befor 
long we had to draw our shades carefully 
vr fear our candles would 

for the stones hurled at 


soldie rs 
Stations passed. 


from 


aie 
trains: 
animosity be« 


each evening, fi 
erve as beacon 
our wind 

lhere were isa 
eeking to travel in the other direction 

well. One the major w 
plaining the difhculties of self-govern- 
ment among a people so intellectually 
dark and morbidly erratic, and he laid 
stress on the fact that the mil 
freed soldiers and sailors constituted the 
ja Lhe \ are 


thousands of soldiers 


vening, iS €X- 


great menace at present. 
being led like sheep by a few idealists 
and clever traito! | fear it 1s going to 


end in a terrible upheaval,” he con- 


VMIONTHLY 


lions of 
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cluded, as we pulled into the station 


\s usual, we got off to walk arou 
\ much-bewhiskered old fellow was t 
ing the soldiers from his perch on toy 
our car why they had a better right 
ride in that express train than we h 
He convinced them, and there wa 
wild scramble for places. One 
caught my coat-tail as I disappear 
through the door, and I left a piece of 
with him. Usually the train guards ke 
the doors safely locked at the statiol 
but this time they were taken unawart 
and only a few cars remained free fr 
visitors. Strangely enough, the soldi 
hesitated to break in the doors, althou, 
this little difhdence conveniently disa 
peared during the winter. 

Those soldiers who got into the c: 
were generally content to travel in tl 


sold 


aisles and block up the passagewa 
One confided to me that he had out 


stayed his leave from the line by mor 
than a month, and was compelled to rid 
on the express to get back in time “‘t 
punishment.” I discovered 

under - officer hanging on the outsid 
step, one bitter cold night, and [I finall 
persuaded the attendant to let him com 


escape 
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side He stammered his thanks and 
ll on the floor, exhausted and _ half 
frozen. He had hoped to be taken in; 


nd had hung on for two hours, with his 
are hands, trusting to reach another 
tation betore he should have to let vO 
nd drop under the wheels. 

He related how the engine-driver on 
of the trains 

now ahead of us 

had been thrown 

nto his own hre- 


ne 


ox because he 
had taken his post- 
rain out of a 
station ahead of a 
roop - train \t 
several stations 
Ve had been de- 


laved while two or 
trains went 
nahead. Not 
that the men were 
hurrying to’ get 
anywhere, but 
the \ loved to jeer 
playfully at the 
D¢ late d express. 
[hestation-agents = | 
xood- naturedly 
letthem have their 


three 


wn way and 
thus lived to see 
nother sun rise. 


We were ten days 
going from Vladi- 
ostok to Petro- 
Lg | id he. = 

A SIBERIAN 

Peace had been 
signed and spring 
had arrived when the Urals 
again and stopped at the mining city of 
Cheliabinsk. Situated at the upper end 
of a broad, bleak street are the 
sheds formerly used to quarter prisoners 
before they were distributed over Si- 
beria. Now the buildings fly the red 
flag, and in front of the massive gates, in 
the center of the square, are the graves of 
the Bolsheviki who fell in the winter 
capture of the city from Kerensky de- 
fe nders. 

In a leading store we talked with two 
young Jewish proprietors. They had 
returned, in 1917, from New York, 
where they had lived for several years. 


I cre yssed 


great 
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Both were ardent followers of Trotzky, 
the \ boaste d, and both expressed a fond 
hope that Germany would win this war. 

“And she will, too!’ exclaimed one. 
‘She'll win in spite of you in America. 
What right had America to mix herself 
It was none 
lrotzky will show New 
York a few wrin- 
kles before he’s 
through.” 

We assured him 
that we were quite 
agreed that lrot- 
zky had shown 
America, any 
other decent na- 
tion, sufficient 
‘*new wrinkles,” 
without attempt- 
ing to add any 
more; and my Cal- 
ifornia friend 
finally asked, with 
eXasperation: 

“If you love 
Germany so much, 
and favor her 
cause in this fight 
for world ideals, 
why don’t you go 
and do your part 
to help her?” 

“Oh,” was the 
calm reply, ‘‘she 
doesn’t need us,or 
we would.” 

Afterward it oc- 
curred to us that 
the y no d ou b t 
Vere doing consid- 
erable to help Germany right there in 
Siberia. 

We attended a 


up in this affair, anyway? 
of her business. 


or 
‘ 


SCHOOL-BOY 


picture show in the 
town, and there sat scores of German 
and Austrian prisoners with women 
friends, just as in the restaurant where 
had eaten some hours before. In 
reply to my _ inquiries, the usher 
whispered that many of the prisoners 
had married Russian women and were 
preparing to settle down in Siberia after 
their formal release. Later we discov- 
ered a café run by the prisoners and 
equipped with an excellent Hungarian 
orchestra. And we were not surprised 
to find that the city was efhciently 


we 











TRAIN PASSENGERS GET 


“suarded”’ by hfteen hundred prisoners, 
acting under the Bolshevik. 

In every city much the same thing was 
true; Germans, Austrians, and Bolshe- 
viki mingled in friendly council, and the 
erstwhile prisoners now dominated the 
streets and public places. Most of them 
knew that was in the war, but 
professed ignorance of any reason why 
she had entered. Others whom we met 
did not know that we were their enemies 
| hey presente d a striking contrast to the 
Red Guard, in the neat appearance of 
their clothes and the clean, healthy glow 
of their Vhere some com- 
plaints that they did not get enough to 
but | no evidence of hunget 
among any of them in Siberia. 

The crowds of Russian soldiers which 
had been so prominent about the sta- 
tions had for the most part disappeared 
Since the peasants had no other clothing, 
they were still wearing their faded and 
buttonless uniforms around the 


Ame rica 


faces were 


eat, Saw 


farms; 
and they will doubtless continue to wear 
them so long as the shreds will hang to- 
gether. Thousands were safely within 
the Bolsheviki fold, and were quarreling 
for the privilege of drawing fine wages to 
act as Red Guards. 

By this time 
crossing Siberia. 


very few trains 
Civil war and its at- 
tendant evils had hastened the ruin of 


were 





ING HOT WATER FOR TEA 
trafhe. There was no longer any c 
mined, and the engines burned wor 


which had been cut by the women an 
piled for miles along the track. TI 
engines were fast falling to pie 
through misuse and neglect, and o 
journey was punctuated every few hour 
while we changed engines or await 
orders. Several times our engines we 
taken away from us by a stray tovar 


train that did not want to go any farthe 
with the old one it had. 

Every station-master had become 
law unto himself and had full contr 
over all trains that came into his di 
trict. On more than one occasion 
heard a loud uproar against the “ chief, 
who had uncoupled through 
cars and hitched on local ones in the 
place, to accommodate special friends. 

he lack of transportation had 
most destroved the business of the f 


freight 











] 


mous co-operative societies in Siberia 


There 
the country, so the did what little bus 
ness they could with the trains passin 
through the villages. It was amusing t 
the cheerful line-up of men 
women at little vellow 
offering for sale poultry, milk, « 
ter, bread, apples, and all 
spe cial Russian dishes. 
At Omsk, where the 


Sec al 


statio! 


every 


4 


kinds « 


\ustrians wel 


gos, but 


are practically no roads throug! 
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loahng about the station in full force, we 
penis. eal a very imdignant repr 
sentative of the International Harveste 
Company. His plant had been seized 


he fore : and his 


the night partner ar- 


rested. The consul got off the train and 
went with him to get the matte 
straightened up. Earher that day we 
were all enjoving ourselves by entertain 
ing the youngsters with a bit of Amer 
ican fun—and a baseball. A miscellane 
ous Crow d Quic ckh collected, but the Red 
Guard dispersed them with the angry 
accusation that we were American 

making fun of them One 
Russian gentleman, who had been en 
joving the impromptu sports, turned 
away with an exclamation of annoy- 


ance 

‘Wouldn’t vou think even out 
asants would know better than 
such rot? And yet 


poor 
foolish pe 
to be influenced by 


they feel themselves highly capable of 


setting up and pulling down govern- 


ments! ‘This incident reminds me of 
what was done in the next village, where 
I live. Our peasant girls, you know, are 
now allowed to go to school. Well, the 
villagers took over a large manor-house 
down there, and decided to use it fora 


school for both boys and girls. A com 
mittee was appointed t t 
id went to visit it. 
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‘What do vou think they did? They 
reported — the house had so many 
doors that it was impossible to use it; 


So the V 
torn down or 
peasants actually 
haven't got their new 


the chil oe n would get lost in it 
recommended that it b 
burned And the 
burned it. They 
school vet! 
“They made the 
mines down here. 


mess of our 
hey insisted on tak- 
ing them over completely, although they 
don’t know the first rudiments of busi- 
ness. The owners lost patience and 
Hooded the mines so that they can’t be 
operated for five ve more. [hey 
preferred to ruin their industries 
rathet than le ave the m to slow de struc 
tion in the hands of irresponsible chil- 
dren.”’ 


Sane 


ars O| 


own 


It was at Krasniarsk that we barely 
missed good joke on our Red Guard 


friends. ‘They had received a telegram 
to prepare to receive sixty barani, which 
were to arrive on the train that day. 
Now, barani means “sheep,” so the Red 


agons and an 
abundance of hay and feed for the wel- 
come animals. Instead of sheep, 
ever, there stepped off the train sixty 
nobles, heavily guarded. 
They were being sent into exile from the 
he tele- 
graph operator had made the mistake of 


Guards made ready w 
how- 


aristocratic 


northwest province of Russia 


Hite TTT 
OO ade coerce: 
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w*)*) 


instead of baront. But 
crowd at the 


reporting 
it made good fun for the 
station. 

lhe best insight into true conditions 
was given me by Izenkin, whom I had 
known as a soldier at the front, a few 
months before. I chanced to run across 
him near lomsk. I knew him to be a 
shrewd, prosperous peasant, and I| took 
time to get his views 


**Now, Izenkin,”’ 


| said, after greet- 


ings were over, “vou re a good Bolshe- 
vik, or Communist—pardon me!—so tell 
me about the reforms you're putting 


through here in Siberia.” 

He comically winked at me with both 
eves 

“Oh Gospoa / , 
very well why I pretend to be Bolshevik 

because it isn’t safe to be anything 
else. Most of us here in Siberia 
scended from political exiles, and we've 
always tried to keep up our education a 
little and be worthy of 
fight for liberty. And now it seems as if 
everything had gone to pireces. 

“My people tell me that even when 
Kerensky was in of low 
toughs from the Petrograd factories, to 
say nothing of Siberian convicts, were 
from somebody to go 


you know 


are de- 


our ance stors’ 


power a lot 


receiving pay 


through all our villages, trying to stir up 
Deserting 


kind of trouble. 


the vilest 
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soldiers were coming home, so they re- 
peated to oul home folk the lies Wwe all 
used to hear from Germany and the 
Bolsheviki, all about America and Ja 
pan stealing eastern Siberia, and about 
the ‘deliverers, Lenine and Trotzky,’ 
who were going to keep us from becom- 
ing slaves to foreigners. 

“Our people didn’t believe thes 
stories, nor did they like the way thx 
provocators were acting; SO they de- 
cided that they'd set up a republic of 
their own, with the capital near here, at 
Omsk or Tomsk. 

‘You know the rest,” he continued, 
bitterly. ‘‘ Trotzky, while he was talk- 
ing internationalism and the rights of 
free peoples, sent cannon and guns and 


ammunition, and a blood-red gang of 
cutthroats—and what could unarmed 
Siberia do? Every city fought to the 


last, but it had to end sometime. Thou- 
sands of our soldiers turned traitor and 
joined the invaders, getting good money 
for it. Of course the criminal elements 
were happy. of the women be- 
lieved the stories of the deserters and 
thought it was a great battle for their 
freedom. But most of them are just 
waiting, like the men, for a chance to 
throw off the despicable rule of these 
tyrants!” 

“But, -] objecte d, “you alway S vote 


Some 








THE RAILWAY ENGINES BURN 


WOMEN AND PILED FOR MILES ALONG 


THE TRACK 
































Bolshevik at those elections for your 
town-meeting soviets.” 
“Ves, of course we do, 


an open, hand-raising vote. 


but why? It’s 
1 
i hose who 


have thought the thing through and 
know how the present government is 
running our country, daren’t vote 


gainst the Bolsheviki, because the Red 
Guards stand armed at the elections, a 
gang ready to start a riot to kill at a 
moment’s notice. It’s only a very few 
who are brave enough to face an issue 
like that more than once. Most of us 
prefer to sit around and wait until some- 
thing happens from outside to break up 
this combination. It’s bound to come, 
sooner or later, if the prisoners don’t 
make Siberia a German colony before 
that time ve And he laughed and sighe d 
alternately at the confused predicament 
of his native land. 

I recalled to mind the 
around corners to avoid machine-guns 
which being turned down 
principal streets in cities I had visited, 
and lying down on the floor of cars while 
bullets whistled blithely through the 
windows; and I thought I could quite 
understand the lack of conscientious 
objectors at a Siberian open-air election. 


When we reached Irkutsk we began to 


scurrying 


were loose 


feel we 
many.” 
refuge trains were allowed to pass. | 


indeed in * Little Get 
It was a marvel to us that our 


were 


spoke of conditions to an American 
the re. 

**T don’t understand, myself, why they 
don’t get after us all,’ he said, ‘“‘ unless 
the V think it’s better policy to lie low a 
little longer. There are fifteen thousand 
German prisoners between Irkutsk and 
Tchita, and they’ve got access to Bol- 
shevik arms. They have declared them- 
selves Bolsheviki, and have been taken 
into partnership. 

“We had a nice little fuss here in 
January,” he went on, “at the time the 
Red Guards captured the city. Some of 
the finest buildings were shelled and 
three thousand citizens lost their lives, 
after a terrible siege in the public mu 
seum. Several Englishmen and Amer 
killed. Living has been so 
abominable ever since that most of oul 
foreign population has moved down to 
Harbin. 

“YT had a funny experience with the 
gang coming from Moscow. My 
port was stolen, so | made a new one, 
my self. I knew it would be all right if 
I could find a seal for it. At last | 
thought of using a tomato-can that was 


icans were 


pass 
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kicking around the floor in the car. I cut 
a large S¢ al out of the re d tomato picture, 
and pasted it on. It worked. These 
Siberian ‘police’ didn’t examine it any 
further.” 

he new s-stands only 
Bolshevik papers, and those contained 
mostly German including de- 
spatches about the popular topic of the 
great American revolution sweeping the 
Western Hemisphere. In one the 
Siberians were warned to prepare for the 


were S¢ lling 


news, 


issue 
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ing roadbed, as far as [chita, and thet 
threatened to stop. We could not pa 

through Manchuria because Seminoft’ 
Cossacks were waging against th 
Bolsheviki in that territory. Finally we 
of again, on the newly finishe 
road which runs up north of the Man 
churian border to Harbarovsk, and ther 
drops south to Vladivostok. It was the 
roughest railroad | have evel been on 
and | was not surprised to hear that 

train ahead of us had been wrecked and 


Wal 


were 





NI IN FRONT OF 


MARI 


double battle-front, to be situated 
on the boundary between Europe and 
Asia, and facing Germany on the one 
side and the Japanese-American menace 
on the other. 

But the oddest papers discovered were 
two many-colored posters for sale in a 
station, illustrating the difference in the 


new 


land under the Czar and under Messrs. 
Trotzky and Lenine. ‘They were en- 
titled **God Sleeps” (unde r the Czar 


and ‘‘God Wakes” (under the Bolshe- 
viki lhe pictures illustrated the new 
blessings now enjoyed in family, busi- 
ness, and social relations. q he idea was 


particularly startling, considering the 
atheistic attitude taken by the present 
government in Russia. 

Our train rattled along over the wind- 


rH! 


LADIVOSTOK 


many of the Austrian-German-Bolshe- 
vik soldiers, going to outflank the Cos- 
Sa ks, had been killed. 

The little colonies clustering about the 
stations were very small, but remarkably 
well ke pt. New school buildings showed 
real fruits of the March revolution, and 
the men, women, and children gave th 
best impression for cleverness and en- 
ergy that we had received in all Siberia. 
But the Red Guards were here also in all 
their absurd pomp and power. Once we 
caught them assisting in the unloading 
of vodka in barrels marked “Fish.” 
\gain, an insolent youngster in work- 
man’s clothes, and armed with a 
revolver, and sword, ordered my 
and me into the car to h ive 
examined.” 


gun, 
friend 
“our papers 
He intended to show 4m 


[~- 

















PRAVELING 


veyed in that 
‘paper’ story 


st be « 


the 








tuft. and we decided to have his 
eraph as a venir. IL stood in 
n tl r st ps to h Id his atten- 
le friend ed his « imera to 
the long bridge that spans the 
I V ved iround into the 
Harbarovsk. This modern town 
bbing with life At that time 
| tion Wa swelled b refugees ¢ n 
I y to tl st. One ‘ French- 
h Mission”’ train, that left Moscow 
ks ahead of us, had just arrived 
rin And we had been nearly 
h on the road. At the station 
nel l i most cosmopt litan as- 
e: Englishmen with their mono- 
nd cane Frenchmen, Russians, 
ins, Japanese with babies on 
ks, Chine th red race and 
M ns, ferce-look- 
rtal th black pointed beard 
thi | motley rabble of Red 
Ge! I nd Austrian 
inda nd the thieves’ mar- 
e-market were doing a rush- 
iness up on the hills skirting the 
When we visited the horse-ma1 
bby, old, dirty-white horse, 
hed to a low-wheeled nondescript 
tl prin object of loud- 
ld ion. “Fifty rubles” ap- 
1 to be playing an important role 
the | ee a 
We lked up the wide street along 
| ding to the cathedral on the 
t that overl oked the bend of the 
r. [The Swedish Red Cross was 
| occupying the ground 
ne of the massive new business 
\ I the valley, on anothe r 


tu ted the Sp: cious deten- 


t 


f the German and Austrian 
Nn 

lhe next afternoon we attended the 
lu tf German prisoners toward 
kutsk [here were privates and ofh- 
vith uniforms denoting every rank; 
from the army, the navy, and the 
fleet Cheir clothes were practically 
h and gay; there were fur coats, 
high hats, and spiked helmets. They 
el clean, strapping-looking com- 
n ¢ tremely boyish, others 

g, distinguished officers. 
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Chere was an endless stream of Ger- 
tracks to the box- 
cars waiting on the siding. They were 
carrying small trunks, chairs, mattresses, 
cellos, mandolins, carved canes, kettles, 


mans crossing the 


pails, teapots, wash-pans, bags, and bas- 
kets. There 
saluting; there was much giving of orders. 
Young Red Guards were very much in 
control. Their set, and 
the y were enjoying the im- 
mensely. I tried to imagine the thoughts 
of the German ofhcers as 
the Se€ smirking, cigarette mouthed boys 
prodded them now and again with theii 
bayonets, to keep them within certain 
be unds. But | could only judge by the 
terrible looks of disdain with which they 
favore d the ir guardian ange Is. 

One young fellow insisted that I was 

prisoner, and tried to keep me herded 
toward the train, with his “‘ nilsa/ nilsal”’ 
(no! no!’) whenever I attempted 
get back ‘‘across the fe 

“Hi, there!” I laughingly protested, 
‘T tell you | I’m Amer- 
ica? Finally persuaded, he was 
highly amused at the mistake, and 
voiced his intention to go to America 
soon himself 

We dogged the heels of the departing 
troops, and took snapshots of the outht 
as best we could. soldiers were 
good-nature d and * pose d,”’ but the ofh- 
cers considered it an outrageous insult, 
and urged thei men to ke ep out of foc us 
of the cameras. I had bribed the Red 
Guards to allow us to photograph the 
the simple expedient of 


were hurrying to and froand 
bayonets were 
excitement 


SUPE rol 


to 


line Ss. 


’m no German; 


Some 


prisoners, by 
i . . 
expressing a keen desire for their pict- 
also, as a remembrance of the occa- 


ures, 
sion. The whole force gladly left the 
Germans to themselves and followed 
me some distance down the tracks, 


where my friend was waiting to “‘snap”’ 
them. 

One German told me he had lived in 
North Dakota, but did not like America 
because it ““oreedy for gold’’! 
Few of them were willing to talk, but at 
last I discovered a short, jolly-looking 
fellow with a heavy red beard. In an- 
swer to my questions, he told me his 
story in English. 

“There about sixteen thousand 
prisoners in this neighborhood, besides a 
ible number of Austrians and 


Was SO 


af©re 


conside: 
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We were all . 


Hungarian 


IQ14 and moved out here in .N vember 
of that Ch first win { 
fered terribly, without winter clothing o1 
overcoat lhe R lans gay but 
little food hen I the s lish Red 
Cross and helped us to get clothes and 
ipplies fi ( hon rl nt 
And n Ame nm Y M. ¢ \ n 
helned us to get books and ot! 
f rt Sé el | ot t | } } 
I m the Berl tz b k h r| 

nd that is h ned Fy 
| h Vi t I ti (; I I< 
ian | ler of tl th 
lot of then t ntr 
into the wat rele ee 
Our touch witl r pe pl m 
Hungarian | tte! Sol | | 
hope to ¢ t \merica; V¢ I the 
warmest feeling for your count! id it 
people. 

‘But wi leaving here nov 
I asked And h lon’t the Red 
Guards seer friendly to 12? All 
thr oh ber the ¢ irm nd rm 
7 ith the Gern I 

‘I’m not ¢ ) n- 

ered I’n 1 here t one 
ot my G nt } | t 
the Dest i! ( en the Lo im 
prisone nd th f n | 
rule i he don't t t | 
t reth I nd let nt 
| tel \\ | t k tl t ti 
(serman prisone! le th 
cit it once To ¢ r tl | d 
Americans, wh reported t e ad- 
vancing from Vladivostok t t off the 
railroad it | h | r the cent 
for all German pri \ 
theer tT ld m 
he thought men \n 
man scoutimg pa;©rty 

\s for the Bolsheviki, tl 

kept us prett well « oped ) I nd 
here, but I think that’s merely the idea 


of the local Red Gu ra Lhet 


trouble n securing ti 


men to-da 


‘Have you become a Bolsh 


evik?”’ J 


As the in eamed out 
Irkutsh e called good-bys to t 
enen etugees, but their word 
nswering farewell were not of a nat 
that pene! Ih permitted to appe 

in 

he American flag never looked 
i ful t hen our cars sk 

he nd came into full view of 
ttleship B in the bay 
\ t k \| ng de Vas the Brit 
nd ne by were the Japan 
nd Chin x r-ships 

| had nan nflicting st I 

ncermins the illied Itrage In ti 

that | immediatel rh 
Colonel S-——, to learn the truth of tl 

(here isn’t much to tell,” he 
plained. ‘“‘ the Bolsheviki ran thir 
hy t [ 1] here Ss evel where el 
Chings were even far worse than the 
re be Ther re a id mar 
Ger n firms in eastern Siberia, and 

oked as though the Reds were likely t 
h ly he Gern n acti | ( pa lve 

to spirit away a lot of the valual 

ppli lying around het Wi ere bi 
( ng rather restless. [hen nethi 
happened which cleared up the sit 

One morning, about ten 

M1é | ines¢ merchan were } 
ered in thi st It , | 
! it in tl rime that he 

nN ted th hout the cit But t 
| ne land | nve hundre | nari 
that night and announced that hereaft 
the vould see to it that the lives an 
pro] t f then people were protect 
(he marines spend their time quiet 

ng sentry duty in front of the Jap 

e Consulate and in Japanese quarte 
, 
f the cit 

the British landed fifty marine 

rd their Consulate. The Americar 
have far kept their marin rol 
the shi fearing that the other cout 
' ks somewhat of intervention.” 

Many chang uld bi en in tl 
cit Che streets were al t 
ple, the population having lost dot 
bled in a few month All nationalit 
were clamoring f sage to Japan 
thei to America o1 nywhere o 
of Russia.” Yet there wv in atmos- 
phe re T ¢ I bi | t e | not been 
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True, the Red Guards 
re parading the streets and making 
ch the same mess of things as thei 
decessors had made with the Chinese 
kpocket. But fot the foreigner there 
s a new and definite sense of security 
inating from those four 
hor in the harbor. 
Crossing a corner one day, my atten- 
n was drawn to the splendid appear- 
of the blue-jacketed Japs, with 
ir white puttees, as they came along 
street toward me. Approaching from 
other way body of British 
lors, in perfect marching order. Just 
they met, a mob of about fifteen Ked 
Guards, surly and rough, shuffled down 
cross-street, out of step and with 
(he British and 
nese kept on their way with true 
itary dignity. But the Red Guards 
ite d, while the y jeere d and made fac es 
old allies. A minute more and 
had all passed by. 
| was coming down Main Street one 
{ ht, v he n | he ard shooting ¢ lose ahe ad 
mi Reminded of daily events in 
tre erad, | stopped to await develop- 
ents. 


th 


re before. 


vesse ls at 


Was a 


sadly awry. 


their 


fl 


But the appearance of two ot 
marines, on the run, 
disturbance, and I heard 


nree Japan Se 
ieted the 
thing more 

Shortly afterward Japanese soldiers 

re shot at by a man who jumped 
into a waiting carriage and drove off 
with his accomplice. The Japanese flew 
them like lightning, and did not 
give up the chase until they had capt- 
ured the pair of bandits. But it was 
impossible to establish law and order in 
the surrounding country, under the lim- 
ited program of the Allies, and the chap- 
lain of the S aI 1k lost his life outside the 
City while | was the re. 

When it came time for me to leave 
Vladivostok I learned that my passport 
must be deposited in the Bolshevik 
othces three days before being viséd. 
Wishing to leave the next morning, | 
urged the Chinese clerk to hurry it 
through for me that day. ‘“‘ No can do!” 
he insiste d, and I had to be satished with 
that 

I went over to the noted old Lon 


tteT 


THROUGH 
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Dog Restaurant for lunch and thought 
of various ways and means of possibl 
approach. Finally I went back to the 
ofice and hunted up woman 
whom I| had noticed going in and out of 
the C *s5 room with an air of 
unquestioned influence. When I found 
her I slipped a few rubles into her hand 
and carelessly remarked: 

“Oh, by the do you suppose | 
can get the Commissaire to fix up my 
papers to-day? I’ve simply 
to-morrow.” 

She looked cautiously at the bill to 
see that it not bad ‘“ Kerensky 
money, perhaps), and sweetly replied 
that she certainly thought it could bé 
managed. She led me into the ( 
missaire’s presence and asked him pleas: 
to attend to my case at once. He did, 
and I left on schedule time. I had al 
ready secured my Japanese visé in ten 
minutes, paying for the same just ninet 


clerk 


mm 11? 


way, 


t to leave 


was 


nine copecks. 
I found Harbin, ‘the toughest city 
in the world,” plainly endeavoring, 


in the present disorde r, to prove worthy 
of it’s name. But gay and 
dissolute it may be, forgiven 
all, for there are now no 
there! 

Seminoff’s officer-troops made a fin 
appearance on parade, with their short 
Japanese rifles, but they were pitifully 
few in numbers. Little could be expected 
of them, without much outside assist 
ance, in their war against 
Siberia. 

American engineers were also the: 
preparing to push on toward Irkutsk 
with their constructive operations, when 
the time was opportune to do their best 
work. And in all Siberian Asia ther 
were just two emblems of hope and 
belief that the near future might hold 
some beautiful promise for the 
nation those khaki 
American engineers, and those mingled 
flags of sister Allies on the ships in the 
harbor of Vladivostok. Without them 
both it would take Siberia many decades 
to regain her balance and claim het 


howe vel 
it can bye 
Bolshevik 


chaos in 


storm 


tossed suits on 


rightful place among the fruitful regions 
of the world. 








The 


: —~ pe) Viora \rtl hadn 
, A ee , een ret i 
rie | } 
t 1 ft el 
ty m@ about the need h 
Yea ind he had deep 
Nene Z) Gi m da k-blue eve hich | 
think might honest ay illed I 
ind a woman with violet « 
reat mal! privileges She had ft 
irl ha i lik . 7 t the l if 
| nd her ¢ | e think 
Ing of th hen til | t |) in t I 
lan for furthering the working of he 
mind it ide it possibie for et 
listen a long time ind I presume Hast 
I ind all the othe had their litth 
ompensations \n i it doesn't 
ich matter what \ sav if you have a 
ibrant colorful voice ving it. And 
he had Su h in ntensit i| t the 
tal ed life t het ind that felt it 
ten it! , | Ve yV’ it didn't 
tl kind of intensity that | } 
tting ny her 
1 had come f te | 
ne \ uld t¢ | u about it it! if 
that n ide yi Te ( is beat ri he 
hands together SO 7 ssionate wel the 
tul he dt if thy pincl d child 
od that | Id have e f i | 
ist instantly get nd knock me 


uvered while her eves blazed 
from flashing eye and 


and 


hen | Wi 
mouth 


iS away 
would turn 
had said, | uld 


perhaps, after a 


I ving 
Was she 
to feel that 


1 
ild be mM 


hat it 


calmly dealt 


es CO ort 
Her parents were rich and unintel 
lectual—a terse and unemotional state- 
ent of the fact 
lo ft ( t!’’ Mora would ery 
When | think of those wasted years | 
ai yee mere saoek? 


Dear me! We would all get t 
ribly wrought up about it, quite un 
nindful ot the fact that most of our own 


were wasted ones 


Busy 


Ducl 


The t ble 

ul ing 
upon an idea 
determined eyt 

i now iKINn 
hel isted 

, 

t t ( I 


| uncti 


ning 
: : 
Vly mind dos 


slaw 


\t her 


Don’t you th , 
rht be better now to think more ab« 


the idea itself < 
that u never 

She pave me 
tin 


r do it 


reathlessly, 
ing Wa “Why 
“cy , 7 
| me) I i1K¢ 
t if tiful D< 
to think of neve 


th.s pasture bef« 


ng |i t run rou 
nation.” 
‘And never 
Mi ra, in that way 
the feeling 
hands. Seeing 
Ss id, very earnestly 
Now I never 


a4 
ed home 


and hat 


1e got so hard that 
and laughed In he 


\ what a Tor 


a horse, 


would have 


< 





, 
ade up Tor 


1] , 
You couldnt 
itl ut 


ventul 


vetting Mora’ 

and knowing that sl 
up for some fraction ot 
lhen you would hay 


ito think about her nec 


I yn in which 
ion happily. 

Wa i rd ot \l i 
n't she 

ing! aistress that ( 


od 1] 
ily interesting idea w: 

Mora indignant to think | 
heard this 
net Hastings—a man 
with het 
could S¢ arcely 
ely outraged to th nk 
vithheld from her 


or gf 


] } 
idea | Ore 


Il made a suggestion 
nk ‘i | sald, “that 


ind 
he ird 1t be 
the 


less 


about the la 
fore 
strangest look, get 
d. Anything she g 
you almost hate d t 
‘Why, ” she cned 
r charn 
1 1 am!’ 

| said “taker 
isture, and so indignant 
r having been taken t 
re that he can do not} 


nd snorting with indie 


} 


thing!” ¢ 


of hers which pave 


; 
she was clapping hx 


more in it, ‘* Yes,’’ sk 


Chen, indignantly 
thought of 
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And then, seeing she was doing 
ecisely what she had been admonished 
t to do, she laughed at herself as she 
id good night. 
She was really a charming child; she 
vunger than the rest of us, and het 
cerness and her fury had much the 
litvofachild’s. Ofcourse, looksorno 
oks, we never would have put up with 
if there hadn’t been that freshness 
in the avidity. And no den 
tl at we al flattered 
h I being SO bowled ovel by 
knowledge and originality. 


jas 


nam 
were a sood de 


our: 


he came into our group through 

Moore, who writes a good deal 
ut what women ought to be and 
n’t. One night when I asked Edna 


ne to our place the next Sunday 
meet a fellow from 
nerica who was lecturing at the unNL- 
ity (no use trying any longer to con- 
that i am a te ichet ; she asked: 
“Oh, could I bring poor starved little 
Arthur? I’m trying to get her into 
lifferent atmosphere 


1 
ening, to south 


poor dear.”’ 
| impolitely hesitated, not unfa- 
ar with the kind of woman Edna was 
to get in a different atmosphere 
**She won’t do a bit of harm.”’ 
there is anything you don’t 
nt at your party it is a girl who won't 
bit of harm. What Edna had said 
it the different atmosphere made me 
nk this starved Mora Arthur was 
one she had picked up on the East 








de, and I hadn’t meant it to be that 
kind of a party If you know people 
m South America you will under- 
tand. So when Edna came in that 
vening with this young woman who 
knew so much more about coming in 


than | dna did, | was de light d to think 
there had been an exchange of prisoners, 
to speak. And when she introduced 
me to Miss Arthur, of whom she had 
ken, I wanted to say to Edna: 
“Think you’re clever, don’t you?” 
But before I had a chance to ask 
dna what she was up to I rather came 
see what she meant. There was 
omething in the exquisite Miss Arthur’s 
attention as humbie 


tT: 


ras | 
hould have expected from the young 
man I had been anticipating. I wish 
say that those of us who are uni- 
versity people are the sort of university 


J 
and as eagel! 
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people W ho are 
by universities, 
not dull as 
imagine. And many of my 
people who maintain that universities 
and ideas have nothing in common—a 
position which | myself am inclined to 
think extreme. Anyway, that might peo 
ple were talking interestingly, and sud- 
denly I noticed that Miss Arthur’s face 
had flushe d as if she 


ays being suspected 
so an evening with us is 
necessarily as 


you may 


friends art 


were excited about 


something. When she bade me good 
night she said sternly: 
“You have talked about thing her 


to-night which I never knew existed!” 
and she who had entered like a 
ladies’ finishing-school marched away, 
leaving her host in doubt as to her opin 
ion of his hospitality. he more | 
thought about it the surer | 

had left in high dudgeon. I tned to 
recall what we had talked about that 
need send a young lady away offended. 
Of course Menger had gibed at marriage; 
but even in society isn’t that one of the 
And had 
the young lady never been taken to the 
theater? It must have been the biolog- 
ical section of the conversation, when 
Door had such a good time explaining 
why certain Africans are what they are. 
But that Was too dry to offend any one. 
Finally | hit upon it. It was the face- 
tious allusions to our unsuspected de- 
pravity as rece ntl reve ale d through the 


Well 


young 


Was she 


ways of passing an evening? 


study of our unconscious minds. 
next time she could stay away! 
But when I saw Edna Moore she ex- 
claimed, “My dear, it’s pitiful the time 
Mora Arthur had at your house the 
othe: night!’ 
‘| don’t see that the re was anything 


to get so huffy about’’, said I, huffly. 
ae ? Why, she’s at your feet!” 
I should say, rather, she was at our 
throats demanding we give up all we 


had. 

“My mind needs this ”’ she would say, 
and with such simple fervor that it 
wasn’t as absurd as 1t must sound. 

\fter all, there aren’t many people 
who can be naive about their minds. She 
was one human being who did actually 
treat ideas as realities. She would go 
anywhere to get them take up with 
any one The trouble was, she treated 
them as the only re alitie s All the other 
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things which enter into our estimates 
ot people simply didn’t exist for her. 


She cared nothing about their morals o1 
thei clothes not those 
extraneous things. She went about with 
me because she liked my mind and my 
friends. She told me so, not 
whe the I she like d me or not 

I lead what you might call 1 
life At least there is a side of my life 
which is at end and at 
friends 
tied to anything, people with a philoso- 


CONSCIOUS ot 


Saying 
a double 
these 


loose 
loose ends are loose people not 
phy which sets them apart from a social 
order, men and only 
carry their theories into personal rela- 


tionships, but pe rsonal rela- 


women who not 
who have 
tionships as tests for theori 
them are tiresome 
them are the most brilliant people | 
know. One night I took Mora to a café 
where they hold forth, and after that | 
was compelled to go so often to this 
place that | would wonder how soon | 
due to position in the 
university. Mora simply ate them up 

lapped them up, I want to say, for she 
feeling of lapping 


was lose my 


alw avs gave me the 
up ideas. 

And then she met Hastings. 
biggest person of that queer 
We Il, he’s the bigge st person | know. At 
least, now that I try to think of a bigger 
one and mull over the list of my di 
tinguished friends, I don’t find any one 
I can say matches Hastings. 
things in new combinations which startle 
you out of oid ones. He would be an 
important writer if only he would write. 
But he’d rather entertain himself think- 
ing new things than bother himself 
writing down the ones already thought. 
He savs that’s what makes writers so 
tiresome and unprofitable—they are 
always writing about a stale thing. And 
all they care about in a thing, according 
to Hastings, is what they can write from 
It. a xploiters of life fe ling, \ ision, the 
whole terror and splendor of lift 
thing to write about. So it is not possible 
Hastings 


He *s the 


crowd. 


S= 


He sees 


some- 


for writers to be pure souls. 
has no money, and he makes his living 
translating various impure who 
lived and wrote in Europe. This is to 
him a subordinate thing, not threatening 
his purity. He also does a little frankly 
subordinate a sort of journal- 


souls 


writing 
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ist of ideas. But the thing he ca: 
about in himself—and right 
Care about he doe sn't try to capitaliz 
or even capture. Laziness probably h 
something to do with it impure so 
have to work. But those oO! 
know him get a lot from him 
busily lapping. He’s splendidly prod 
gal, not having the slightest instinct 
keeping ideas to himself in order to « 
something with them. What he car 
about is his own satisfaction in seeing 
thing. If you happe n to be arour 
while he’s seeing it you’re perfectly w 
come to anything you can get out of 

If Mora hadn’t met Hastings, I thi 
would have married me. Did 
want to marry Mora? I don’t think 
should have had much to say 
Had she decided she 
through me than from any one else, sl} 
should have made up her mind to mar 
me, and her violet eyes would have p 
it through. But of course I’m nothi 
compared to Hastings. What she g 
through me I[ got through somebod 
else. I just happe ned to get it befo | 
she did. Hastings creates She pe 
ceived the difference quickly enough. 

One night, this after she had m 
Hastings two or three times, she stopp: 
right in the middle of the street an 
cried: 

“Why, it 
moment away from him!” 
Now you know most girls would neve 


has a 


re ally 
who 


she 


about 
could get m« 


¢ 


seems terrible to spend 


Say 
ices | 
I suppose she came to se¢ that tl 
only way to save herself the pain 


spending a moment away from him w: 


to marry him. This wasn’t simpl 
Hastings was forty-five and had neve 
married. He wasn’t at all for marriag 
If there was anything he didn’t want it 
was some one who thought it terrible 
to spend a moment away from him. 

I don’t think Mora would have got 
him if he hadn’t at this time got a cough 
The thing surely would have amused 
Mora’s friends—those friends of her il 
spent youth—except that they 
have been too outraged to be amused 
Here beautiful well-brought-up 
girl of twenty-five, a girl with money 


would 


Was a 


and what they would call position, 
trying to marry 
a penniless write 


a man almost twice het 


age, who had low 





f 


Drother was there, saying, 1n ni 
vhat | had been prepared to say in mine 
But what does he do?” he of courss 


He talks,’’ said Mora. 

Her brother got up and moved from 
one chair to another, from that to the 

fa, then stood up and whirled round 

‘And you are going to marry a man 
because he he at last found it 

| 
‘What better reason for marrying 
nan?’ asked Mora, quite honestly 

Then the brother talked. And no on 
would marry him for the way he talked 
then. 

And then Mor: talkec Hye I ice,” 
said she, “you married for money | 

ant something else and | am marrying 
for that thing. | congratulated you be 

uu got vhat you wante d, thoug! 


it isn’t at all what I want. You can’t 


di much for me because you aren't as 

ctical as I an So what is there for 
do but do nothing?” 

Followed a few terse words about her 


life and her money being in her own 
hands This being true, Horace took 


he ridiculous you make urself when 
1 expend energy uselessl But I was 
nore practical than Horace; I made a 
little speech behtting the occasion 
“Mora,” I said, “I hope with all my 
heart that your intellectual development 
be very happy.” 
‘Thank u,”’ said the betrothed one, 
happily 
Mora didn’t take John so far out of 
town as to make it impossible for us to 


1] 
WI1ll 


go to see him The first time I went 
| saw Mora bearing milk to John, wh« 
inthe hammock. It would not seen 
there should be anything disgusting in 
the sight \ wife Carrying a glass of 
milk to an ailing husband a beautiful 
i wite at that why should an un 
ared-for bachelor not see this as 
happy domestic picture? But I had a 
moment of wanting to go back to town 
“Feeding him up,” thought I, sourly, 
“so he'll talk. Give him a glass of mill 
he may give you an idea ‘ 
Quite so. Hastings was glad to set 
me in the mood for talking, and Mora 


sat by, getting visibly excited about het 
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It grew cooler and 
| Was 


increasing wealth. 
Mora went to the house for a rug. 
irritated by the way she came hurrying 


back with it—afraid she would miss 
something! And yet, she did go for it; 


so much subordination was her grasping 
little ego equal to. But, I considered a 
moment later, if she didn’t get the rug 
John might take a cold and cut off the 
supply of ideas for at least a week! 

| suppose I’m unfair to her; in fact, 
I know | ting these things 
from all the othe I things is a me thod as 
absurd as her own. Any one not 
standing Mora n he rasa 
charmingly intereste 
humble before her husband’s astonishing 
mind. But I did understand her, and | 
was so stirred up by what | unde tood 
that I set out to write on Cult- 
ure, the point of which was that you 
didn’t get it by try to get it. | Saw 
that this was not a ide a, 
Mora made it seem new. I gave up the 
essay and thought about Mora, wonder- 


am elec 


nder- 
ild have Set 
| Wo 


nan, quite 


an essay 


ing 


new though 


ing why I was now so down on her. Of 


course there was the fact that she had 
selected the from Hastings’s 
table rather than from my own, but | 
should have been genuinely 
had she not met Hastings and made up 
her mind to marry me. And after seeing 
her with her husband I was more than 
ever thankful I wasn’t the husband. It 
would get quite dreadful to have your 
thoughts hung upon like that. I should 
think it might in time reduce one to 
something like imbecility—yjust as a pro- 
tection. Fortunately there was little 
danger of its doing that to Hastings. He 
was too absorbed in the of his 
constant remaking to be aware of a 
lapping little mind on the outskirts. So 
far, at least, he hadn’t become enough 
aware of her to mind her. This unaware- 
ness was Mora’s salvation, as well as his 
own—saving her from being pushed to 
farther outskirts. | if she 
would ever guess how little she mattered. 
And yet would she mind? It was Hast- 
ings’s counting for her that she cared 
about. A queer sort of egoist she was. 
She vain; she didn’t want to 
show off. She wanted to ha I once 
knew a woman who wanted to have 
I never knew why she Ww anted 
She didn’t show them, 


crumbs 


distre SSé d 


world 


wonde re d 


wasnt 


spt ONS. 


to have the m. 


MON’ 
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she didn’t do anything with them, a1 

so far as | they didn’t do | 
thing to her. But the idea of there bi 

a sort ot spoon she didn’t have 

torture to her. Well, at 
Mora didn’t Vi Lue the 


niversity man sho 


ould :ee, 


could Say 
and it seems odd au 
be so upset by this trait. 

\s I had been all keyed up for 
something and the essay on Culture 


fused to be reborn. | wrote verse al 
a duck: 
\ duck, 1 first he saw t 
Cried, “This must all bel t mn 
| m e it to hi du k ird in 
He took a beakf id began 
He is too busy far to swim 
Oo hleht the ht n W 


From dawn till dark 


: 
Because the sea wa t and 


His leg grew thin, mind 

His mother cried, ‘‘ What It, pray 
“Oh, mother, do not bother 1 

I’m bu bringing home the sea 


This put me in so good a humor a 


kindly 


elve me more feelings towa 
Mora. Thinking of her as a perturl 
duck made me enjoy going to set 


irritated 
yuld murmur: 


When abc ut to be 
fervent manner [| w 


“From dawn till dark he waddled fast, 
Becaus the ea Was wet a 1 ist, 
| | | 
and straightway I would have the m 


} 
amiable feelings in the world. Perhay 
my method would not have the indor 


ment of our best social usages, and st 


anything that gives you more kind 
feelings must have something to be 


forit. Each visit would result in a n 


verse, aS: 


Deeper orew the path he wore 
Between th dt K-\ ird 
His beak it was a little thin 


lo fit the sea quite 1eatl In. } 


ind the shor 


This might have become one of 
longest poems in history had Hastin; 
not grown so much worse as 
that Mora take 


I couldn’t write of her a 


to make 
necessary him to tl 
Southwest. 


pop-eyed duck when her husband’s lit 


Was in question; some usages of my ov 7 
saw to that, peculiar though her m “ 
riage had been. | missed the fussy duc] 
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had been suc h a companionable little “| think John is NOW be ginning to get 
urditvy. Now my speculations about better.” 
fora took on a more serious character. [ was exasperated by this brevity. 
| have to call it pretty hard luck. Again | tried to figure out the most likely 
was to give him a glass of milk, he reason for it. Trouble was, you could 


e her an idea; now the balance shifts figure it several ways, and if you knew 

that her giving the glass of milk is Mora, you might not interpret it in the 
enormously important thing. Many way most creditable to human nature. 

ngs may seem more important than One evening I met some interesting 

ng, but nothing remains important new people, one man, in particular, who 

fore the possibility of not going on could startle you out of stale thinking a 

ng—quite in line with our general little as Hastings used to. I came away 

irdity. In Mora’s eyes was the light all keyed up, and on the way home it 

fervent determination—the deter- occurred to me, ‘‘ What a wonderful time 

mn to get John well. I must say Mora would have had to-night!’ It 

light with which I was not un- brought up the old picture of the earnest 

| had seen it in Mora’s eyes duck, and I wondered what the inde- 

times when she was trying to fatigable duck was doing now that there 


n an ide 1 from my possession. Was SO little to be indefatigable about. 
loes not mean that the determina- I got to thinking of Hastings, and it 
to get John well was less than it ended with my sitting down and writing 
ld be, but merely that it was impos- them a report of the evening. I myself 


e for her to be more determined now was much delighted with the letter. It 

n she had been before, there being, was alive. 

r all, a limit to determination. She Mora’s reply bore witness that she was 
no complaint; she was far too still Mora. She sent me a check and 
for complaint; and I saw them commanded I come to New Mexico at 


th the feeling that John would get once! It was precisely Mora not to 
he would simply have to, that be- have any of the usual feelings, and not 
part of Mora’s program. to have any idea of my having them 


\fter they had been downthere awhile about the check, [ mean. She said my 


a letter from him which worried mind was just what she and John 


out Hastings and set me on a lot needed. As she needed my mind, it was 
new speculations about Mora. For to her a perfectly normal matter, she 


tings wasn’t in that letter. The having money and I not having it, that 
tinctive, the unique thing just wasn’t — she buy the ticket which could take my 
I never realized before what sick- mind to New Mexico. She said, in con- 
an do to us And Mora? How clusion: 
itit? I must confess I even went so ‘Let nothing stand in the way of your 
to wonder whether Mora would coming. John needs you—and so do I.” 
\ monstrous wondering, I know, I enjoved the ‘‘so do I.’ It was so 
t monstrous, too, was her singleness of — like old times. 
rpose \ sick husband might become Well, [ went. It was vacation-time- 
of the things which simply did not and why must one always go to Maine? 
t for her. Certainly, anything I could do for Hast- 


ter came a letter from Mora—very ings I should regard as time happily 
t, asking me to attend to something — spent, and I had a curiosity to see what 


her in New York, and beyond that — had really happened to Mora. 


ing only this: At first I couldn’t tell whether any- 
“John hasn’t begun getting better. thing had really happened to her. She 
IS very sik as seeme d older, she was quiet r; she was 
Most anything in feeling might be like one who has been much alone, and 
ehind those terse sentences. I tried to alone with worry. And vet I told my- 
ee behind them. self she had not changed fundamentally, 


Chen another letter about a business that these were but matters of circum- 

itter, and only this which was per- stance and only brushed the surface. 

nal What backed me up in this was the reso- 
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lute light which had not died in her eyes; 

\ ae a more intense hight, 
but this was because she had been le ng 
biding her tim: That frst day I had 
the feeling that sh as watching me, 
al sing. | suuld see her watching 
n her eager Ww when Hasting and | 
ere talking, as if to see whether I was 
after all, bringing as much ; he had 
expect | me to bring Oh no, Mora had 
not hanged! 

The change in Hastu was the ar 
resting thing. HH: one who h 
come back i le ny Va ind he rave 
ne 1 eling t t it Pp I a 
had of him which had e | k 
Through th rst f a h i SO 

h more like invalid than he was 
lik Hasting H 1 path tl il rlad 
t ee me in et he seemed to be hold 
ing off from m« | wondered if it could 
be that the unk thing, that quality 
of | ind In] 1 beam of 

nlight darting tl led da 
lik in f thin ha t t been 
ght in gra [ could not bear to 


this, but in those first day no 
light 


think 
playing thing shot 
oul talk 
Oddly 
enough? it 
hich brought 
a theory one of the men at 
the university was working on, and sud- 
denly we had it, that dancing beam 
which could play ag another man’s 
thinking, lighting flaws, lighting beauty. 
Immediately ~ whol Hastings 
changed—exhilarated, confident, happy. 
Mora but I was too delighted 
th the playing beam to give thought to 
her, beyond the amused thought that 
on the job, leaning 


not goms 


or should I say neatl 
| death 


was a talk 
Hastings cto life. | Was 


n nough 


\ 


about 


telling him of 


was there, 


the busy duck was 
forward with shining eyes, 
let a thing escape! hen | forgot all 
about her—too interested. 

I don’t kn 
finally I sav 
ind then I not 
cher: I was 


how long we talked, but 
that Hastings was tired, 


iced that Mora was not 
surprised that I hadn't 
gone, but astounded at 
a thing! Mora €¢ ngs 
to be had? 


tings 


known she was 
h I doing uch 
wh n there were ideas 

I went away, that Ha: might 
living at the outskirts 
range desert country 


whether I liked Or 


rest ney were 


town, in st 
which I didn’t know 
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all aglow 
talk with Hast 
\head was a clump of those bushy t 


in the desert, and as | 


not. I walked along, still 


the pleasure of my 


hich orTOW 
a turn, to go up the mound and sit 


{ 


ve upon Mora. ‘lurned fror 


i Call 
she was lying there flat on the gt 
| saw that she was crying 

I was too an ized to knov \ hatt 
but some sand shld down and 


raised | - and saw me. 


all en 


smu 


rself did not seem at 
ed he her red eves. She 
little, then cried afresh. 
Why-—Mora! Why 


I what did 
; | aske d, in 


the foolish 
conversation with 
talking so 


make 


eeping. ‘ John Was 


derfully. 
{ Vhat’s why,”’ 
I coul 


ldn’t get my be 


” 


she gulped 
arings, so | 
too. long,’”’ said 


breath. “I'd 


l’d—waited 
crving under het 
fraid.”’ 

Vell, that 


given her preposterous intensity 1n | 


Too a 


was possible, I sup] 


ing to have what she wanted. 

““Te’s nice ane him himself aga 
I said, to fill in. 

** Nice?” Mora stared at me, 
laughed which rather offer 
me, as if | were a person who could |} 
nice 1t Wa 


a la igh 


no comprehension of how 

hen she jumped up. “I must 
hom« Did Li seem tired?” 
hurried along so fast 1t was hard to |} 
up with her. 

As I thought of it I became inet 
ingly puzzled. It isn’t what she 
done, erratic though that was; it 
light in them which 


+e 


het eyes a 
amount of zeal in intellectual af 
ount for And sti 
assured myself, would not the inte 
duck become emotional if taken bach 
the sea after long from it? 

Next day vething struck me 
struck hard. oa 3 ‘ame in the 1 
with a glass of milk for John. It bro 
back that when | sav 
glass of milk and said to my 
a glass of milk, he may 

n idea.” But as she gave hin 

it struck me, hard, that she gave it 
expecting nothing in return 

Absurd! He 


coulda quite act 


away 


other time 
1 
with the 


“Give him 


ould you tell i ti 
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like tiat? Every time I thought upset- 
ting things | scotte d at them. Mora was 
ne person | understood. On my un- 
lerstanding of Mora I would build my 
hurch! 
But my church seemed built upon one 
those balanced boulders which startle 
| anew every time you look at them. 
n and Mora and I had a long talk 
t night, and after I went to my room 
sccurred to me we had been three 
ple talking, not two people exchang- 
ideas and a third clutching at them 
they passed, Another notion! It 
merely that Mora was a little out 
practice in snat¢ hing. 
But two days later the really outra- 
s thing happened. Mora and I were 
m the porch; we had been talking 
Suddenly I jumped 
and cried, in hurt astonishment: 
But, Mora, you're a restf 
She was momentarily surprised at the 
lence of the attack, then smiled un- 
tandingly. 
“But—but look here,” I thundered 
i, vhat’s become of youl Pp 
She smiled again; then her eyes went 
ve. She was looking over the desert, 
king far, not thinking of me. Then 
he turned het and 
1, simply, “I thought John was going 


n hour or more. 


’ 99 
di pe rson 


mn nas 


grave eyes to me 


1h 

Her eve no, I can’t describe them. 
ere’s a certain dumb look that leaves 
dumb. 

“So I didn’t care about anything 


lse,”’ she finally said. “And after that,” 
smiled, her face beautifully lighting, 


»h, | knew I had the important thing, 
I could just take othe things a 

ttl easier.” 

\vain she seemed to have forgotten 


ne, and it was quite as we I] | should be 
forgotten! A balanced boulder had tum- 
bled on my brain. 
“But,” | finally began, “you cared 
uit John for what John could give 
\ | You were to give him a glass of 
milk,” I went on, with growing indigna- 
n, “and he was to give you an idea.” 
Mora laughed. ** And | got so inter- 
ested in giving him the glass of milk—” 
She broke off, considered, then said, 
with something of her old eagerness, but 
not that thin, flurried eagerness: ‘“‘ Yes 
how queer. You want something. 


} 
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You will do anything to get what you 


want—but what you do shapes you to a 
thing that wants something else. Why 

what a mean trick!” But Mora 
laughed, as if it were a trick at which 


she could afford to laugh. 

| did not laugh. | could not afford to. 
Things were all muddled up and I was 
indignantly trying to straighten them 
out. I went back and interpreted in the 
light [| now had, and each time this pres- 
ent light illumined a past thing I would 
feel newly betraved. That dumb look 
in Mora’s eyes told w hy Mora’s letters 
had been so brief. There are things we 
can’t talk about. Mora hadn’t sent me 
the check to come to New Mexico be- 
cause she herself thirsted for new ideas. 
I had been peremptorily summoned be- 
cause | might be just what was needed 
to bring John back to himself. She 
hadn't watched me like a hawk co sce 
whether my were going to be 
worth their salt for her. I was just an- 
other kind of glass of milk she could 
John! And when she finally saw 
John himself again she goes running 
away from what he has to offer to sob 
out her joy in merely seeing him himself! 

Well, it served her quite nght. Her 
means to an end prove da trap that had 
sprung, and in that trap serenely sat 
Mora, happily serving. She 
grasping that she had been willing to 
give in order to grasp, and then giving 
made her into something which was not 
grasping. One of life’s very neatest lit- 
tle tricks! 

My indignation thus settled down into 
comfortable and‘not unfriendly gloating; 
but I wasn’t even left in peace with 

it. Inthe six weeks I was down there 
the wind was slowly taken out of the 
sails of my certitudes. | couldn’t even 
complacently think of Mora’s 
womanliness as just punishment for her 
avidity, for each day it came home to 
me anew that, now that she had stopped 
lapping, she had begun getting. Her 
dreadful little lapping had dammed the 
tide. Now things had a chance to flow 
in. One day it came to me as quite pre- 
posterous that Mora actually thought. 
Fancy Mora taking time to think, and 
never worrying for fear she would miss 
something while taking this time off! 

*“Well, I must say, Mora,”’ I said to 


ide as 


give 


Was SO 


sweet 
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her, crosslvy, the last day I was there, but I knew Mora would enjoy the 
‘I never thought to see you become an ure of herself bearing the sea to 





interesting woman. duck-yard pan. 
Do you think I am?” she asked, wist- But the poem seemed unfinished, 
| want to be—because I want that wistful note in Mora’s voice n 
t nt t John ‘i me want to write some new verses, | 
lora wanting to be something in’ ing with her the picture of the 
to § something! On what rock tmumphant. So thus the poem cl 
me build a church? Pe rhaps the And then one dav he stopped to 
nple of truth would have to be a It quite refreshed and changéd hi 
vuse-boat, and float “Tt is not good to move the sea; 
his made me think of th wet, vast I'll leave it where it is,” said he. 
and the earnest duck, and so that ee ae oe” Pep 
might I wrote out all the verses And knows that ducks should not 
bout the busy duck to leave as a fare ‘ican 
vell present for Mora. This might not 5 .. conétemnlates the honndiess nea. 
seem a gracious return for hospitality, And thinks, “‘This all belongs to m« 


All Souls 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


HERE were mrades three on the Western Front— 
At the selfsame moment they had their leave 
The V had often talked, as soldiers wont, 
What they would do with their dear reprieve. 


*There’s an old, old house straight up from the shore— 
And it’s Devonshire Rose who is waiting for me!” 





**T shall come whistlin’ across the moot 

An’ it’s wild with joy will one colleen be!” 
**] dream of my mither, ower and ower! 

It’s my mither’s face that I first would see!’ 
Out of the trenches—afar from the fire, 

From the roar of the guns and the shells’ red fla 
Av iV oon the wings of the soul’s desire 

Sweet to be gone to the ones that care! 


There were women three who woke with a start; 


And each arose, and each paced the floor, 


For the dream of a voice had called her heart! 


But no one Was (there, when she opens d the door. 


And each to her pillow turned her again, 
Whether to sleep or to pray or to grieve; 

And the night-wind sighed past the window-pane 
And the moon went down ... on All Souls’ Eve 























Overland to Venice 


a a) me @) N other place s I have 
2 =" already told how I went 
WN 
.'? to Washington in the 
\, late summer of ISOI 
@ with the hope of recon- 


eee; ciling my appiication 
> Wry 4) : : 
pay ei wwe! TOI the consulship at 


inich with my appointment to the 
sulship at Rome, and how, at the sug- 
tion of President Lincoln’s secreta- 
; John Nicolay and John Hav, | gladly 
npromised on the consulship at 


nice. Then I went home to wait for 


but 


commission, not to Columbus, 
the village in northern Ohio where 
family lived. I promptly sent the 
asury Department a bond securing 
nation against my malfeasance in 
e, and then I began taking intermin- 
walks in the woods and reading all 
novels of Scott. But my mind was 
little on these that no sense of them 
ained in it, and long afterward I had 
epall the loss by reading the best of 
m over again. Meanwhile I tried to 
nyself for the duties of a commercial 
e by resuming the study of arith- 
tic, which I had ignored as much as 
sible during the few years of my boy 
schooling. I became so skilled in it 
that when I revisited W ashington years 
iter | was praised by one of the Treas- 
authorities for the uncommon ac- 
y of my accounts. Perhaps the 
lreasury authorities were never very 
ttentive in my case; after forwarding 
my bond to them 1 lost hope of any 
voluntary acknowledgment, and wrote 
isk them if it had been received. 
They answered to some such effect as 
Oh! Oh yes! Been mislaid,” and | 
lecided that in presenting a new bond 
| had better go on to Washington and 
lo it in person. This was what I did, 
d when I had made my office secure in 
ery way ] went to New York to take 
ip for the first stage of my land jour- 
nev to V¢ nice. 
| had somehow decided already that 


HOW } L]/ « 


when I had once crossed the Atlantic | 
should not like to sail from Marseilles t 

Genoa, and there take the train for 
Venice, but should rather go from Paris 
to Strassburg, to Stuttgart, to Munich, to 
Vienna, and SO Over! the Simmering 
Pass to Trieste, which was then the only 
all-rail route to Italy; but how or when 
I divined the fact I should not like trying 
to say. I am certain only of New York 
as imperatively my starting-point, and 
there | am certain of nothing so much 
as seeing much and often our divin 
sculptor, as Vasari would have called 
him, Quincy Ward, whom I had known 
so well in Columbus. In New York ke 
had a_ studio looking eastward ove 
Union Square and down on a mild statuc 
of General Worth, now lost to fame as a 
hero of the Mexican War. The Civil 
War, so actual in our defeats at the 
South, had somehow in New York not 
the pressure on the mind and soul that 
it had in W ashington. In Tact, every- 
where in the North the sense of it was 
relieved by the cheerfulness of the na 
tional temperament. But it was evident 
in Ward and his work, which had a mili- 
tant coloring in its devotion, for on¢ 
thing, to the designing of sword-hilts. 
I remember also the figure of a soldier in 
some heroic attitude meant to express a 
higher emotion than the simple poetry 
of the John Rogers groups once so preva- 
lent during the war and long afterward; 
and I recall Ward looking rather misgiv- 
ingly, with his head on one side, at a 
tentative fgure which he had modeled. 
I was so very little instructed in his art 
that I asked him whether the whole 
group it was designed for was to be in 
the nude; and he patiently explained, 
Oh no, but you always had to model 
your figures nude. I believe that this 
hero and the like of him never got so fat 
as to have their clothes put on, though 
between my many visits to Ward’s 
studio there were chances for it. 


I saw so much more of Ward than of 


tle 
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any one else during my wait of a week 
in New York before | sailed that he re- 
mains chiefly in my mind. He came 
down to the ship with me, and he was 
the only one I knew in the sparse ten or 
a dozen well-wishers who lingered in the 
November drizzle to wish the City ft 
Glasgow a good Chere was 
indeed one other acquaintance whom | 
saw putting out after the ship in a small 
boat after she had left her dock, and 
whom I divined as our vice-consul for 
Civita Vecchia. The consulship at 
Rome had been given to the painter and 
critic, William J. Stillman, who wished to 
be consul at Venice that he might write 
a book about its art, but who was willing 
to take Rome when I got Venice in place 
of Munich. 
but whether he wished to have this par- 
ticular painter (he was also a painter, 
and a very good one) for his vice-consul 
1 am not Years afterward in 
Rome he praised his art to me, but said 
that temperamentally he was of the 
nature of a pendulum which sways back 
and forth but never quite so far as to 
tick. In the event which was my last 
experience of him he attested the accu- 
racy of this characterization, but when I 
first met him in New York I clung 
eagerly to his promise that if I would 
wait a week for him before sailing he 
would go with me by my chosen route to 


voyage. 


He needed a vice-consul; 


sure. 


Venice, and then continue on to his own 
post. 

Phe Cit f Glasgow was not a swift 
vessel; she was a fortnight in get- 


ting to Liverpool, but she now out- 
speeded the vice-consul in his small boat, 
though his boatman put forth a strength 
visibly frantic as long as his craft con- 
tinued in sight. Before the distance of 
the dim afternoon swallowed it 
p I could not do less than my best to 
second his endeavor. As for the vice- 
consul, he Sat,a black-cloaked bulk, inthe 
stern of the boat, and he had no interest 
for me except as | ardently longed for 
his company across the unknown conti- 
nent I was already too rapidly approach- 
ing. Il hurried from one ship’s officer to 
another, representing the case, but fail- 
ing to interest any one till the friendly 
first mate pointed out the captain and 
bade me ask him to slow the ship. I did 
so, and urged that our pursuer was not 


swell 


only my friend, but that he was also th 
American vice-consul at Civita Vecchia 
lhe captain turned with a Scotch fi 
rocity upon me, and shrieked, “I wadn’: 
stope ma ship for the Keeng!” 

He was not a bad captain, or even a 
bad man, and, though I dropped hi 
acquaintance for the moment, I belie, 
we afterward became friendly enough 
when I realized how preposterous my 
suggestion had been. He did not tak 
the head of the table where the first 
cabin people sat down at the compro 
mise hour of four o’clock, and either 
dined or supped as they chose to think 
This was the custom on all the boats of 
that date; but there was a high tea 
afterward, and you could keep on order 
ing something from the stewards as lon 
as you remained awake. On the Cit 
Glascow the table stretched the whol 
length of the saloon; and on either hand 
the doors of the 
flush from it, so that you could burst 
from your chair to your berth at th 
slightest warning. But that day nobod 
seemed to mind the rolling of the ship, 
which never ceased afterward for four 
teen days and nights. It was not yet 
Thanksgiving, but we had turkey for 
dinner in affection for the land we wer 
leaving, and plum pudding in honor of 
the land we hoped to reach, and som« 
one had heartened the others in the be 
lief that there was nothing like a full 
meal against seasickness. Eventually it 
was not the specific which some of 
boasted it, but who lost faith in it first 
I could not say. I know that I was not 
the last, and that I found a seat by th 
rail in the cold wet of the wild night fat 
pleasanter than the thought of the warm 
state-room which I could share at any 
moment with my room-mate; he had 
already gone into it and he did not com: 
out till the ship lay still in her dock 
Liverpool, where he wavered forth, a pal 
lid phantom of the sewing-machine agent 
he had entered. He was not a good 
traveling companion, but he had th 
worst of it, and I still have a compa 
sionate regard for him. 

[he misery of seasickness in other 
may be joked away, but even when it h: 
passed for one’s self, and one’s appetit: 
has come back in all one’s youthful 
voracity, the experience remains a 


state-rooms opened 
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isome memory, though long before 
e first week was over | could look 
ithout blenching at the long pendulum 


, } 
tne gangway describing i Vast arc as 





ship turned half over, hesitated 
ther not to capsize entirely and the 
ctantlv reeled back. ‘“‘She’s built of 
ling timber.”’ was the one joke of our 
stewardess when she found a passen 
contemplating the play of the pendu 


; and in the event the City of Glass 

r did roll entirely over, but burned 

efully to the water’s edge in C6rk 
larbor. I once thought I should have 


ked to see her burn, but | am not sur 


\ sea voyage sixty 
the sea vovage ot to-day, 
not the 


luxuri S, which Are 


years ago Was 
and the 
steamers, with 


imers were 


aimost com 


, accumulated upon the passengers; 
e f G performed the 
se of a ship, which 1s to get you to 
; In Satety; 
ce to her very damp ashes! Of the 
that 


little abides with me. One 


nd of Vour vVovage and SO, 
sely thronging 
ight 
we Saw, no great Way off, 


experiences Ol 


a Vast and 
dirty-looking iceberg, and Wwe be 
d that it chilled the water about us, 

of us could have proved from the 
] which some of the crew 
over the ship’s side. I think 
e were at times whales spouting at 
removes, but I will not be sure there 
re, or not so sure as of the amusing- 
of a little man from Washington 
suddenly developed tipsiness one 
at dinner and held the carving-knife 
ler the nose of the first mate and 
de him ‘Smell that!’ He was kill- 
ly funny in his widely ranging talk 
ughout the meal, and touched nearly 


ry one with his glancing wit, which 


ket of it 





ea up 


uld sober at times to a philosophy of 
as he had not very edifyingly known 
\fter many years he took his place 

a sea novel of mine with much imag- 
iry detail, rounded out from nature’s 
ketch by my invention. I think he was 
occasionally sober, after that first 
pree, and I do not associate him with 
the young commercial Englishmen who 


rm in the retrospect a large part of our 
and who made the smoking- 
m at the stern of the ship their re- 
hardened against our 


is nge;rs, 


t. Chey were 
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the habit of thei land-cold 
, and were a kindly enough com 

time when there was so litth 
kindness between their country and ours 


sea-cold by 
at home 
pany at 


| tried to get Irom them some knowledge 
of where and how to go in London for the 
brief stay I meant to make there, but 
they were not very useful in the matter. 
“One thing I can tell you,” 
said; “you won't find things as cheap in 
London as in New York,” and he of 
fered in proof the tact that just before 
sailing he had 


one of them 


lunched On an oystel 


\met 


] 
ica, he held, was the cheapest country 


stew tor twelve and i half cents 


in the world, and I had no premonition 
hat 1t was soon to bec nie the dear St. 
he talk in the 
more prohtable, aS a gent ral thing, than 


as a particular study of life, but | sup 


t 
| smoking room Was hot 


than most young 
men’s talk at that day; what such talk 
is at this day I would not venture to say, 
but I believe it is decenter 


[he re 
gers on the ( 


pose it Was no Worse 


must have been other passen- 

f Gla f 
cifically remember only a friendly family 
of the many Newtons near 
a minister with his wife and her 


We saw much of 


one anothe rin suc h we athe as permitte d 


but | spe- 


trom one 
Boston 
gentle, elderly sister. 


us to sit on dec k; | suspect they were a 
good deal seasick, but this did not make 
them sad; we had laughing as well as 
talking, and our talk was somewhat of 
books, but they religious rather 


than literary, and before we parted the 


were 


minister said he would like to give me a 
Bible, and he sent it to me at Venice, 
where I confided that I was going ofh- 
cially to be. The incident is more im- 
than it can be to the 
reader; but I think, with lingering re- 
that | these friendly 
people again, though | was twenty-five 
Newtons when | 
went to live in Cambridge. While I was 
now with them, in the shelter of their 
friendship, | could not feel that I had 
altogether left home, and was fortihed 


portant to me 


gret, 


never Saw 


years near one of the 


against the homesickness | was always 
dreading rather than feeling. 

There was no one else on board whom 
I could have engaged in the talk of books 
and authors, then almost my sole talk. 
The human element partakes in my re 


t 
membrance of the monotony of the 


ya tlbe 
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watery element tnat widened round me 
day after day, a sullen void without 
event or variety. Sea travel, even now 
with all the adventitious helps of modern 
invention, 1s wanting in social charm, 
nd life on the City of 
some advantages. ‘There was, for one 


Glasgow had even 


thing, no music, and one ate one’s very 
good food without molestation from the 
wind and stringed instruments blaring 
and bewailing themselves from soup to 
coffee. ‘There was not even a piano on 
board, as how should there have been 
with only that vast dining-saloon serving 
for all the uses of modern music-room, 
library, lounge, and parlors, large and 
small, which now invite the miserable 
leisure of the voyage. There was a good 
stretch of flush deck with much more 
space for walking up and down than 
most of the largest ships of our day 
afford. I must have walked up and 
down, but if with any one else it was in 
a companionship which has utterly per- 
ished from the mind. 

| suppose that I read a good deal, but 
what books | cannot think. | con\e cture 
rather unreliably that I read Les M 
bles, then a very popular new novel, but 
I make sure only of the [talian grammar 
which I studied in order to meet the 
Venetians on their own water. I studied 
it rather faithfully, expecting to use 
what little German I had the use of 
until I had mastered sufficient Italian, 
not imagining how this would socially 
disadvantage me with them in their 
hatred of the Austrians. It was more to 
the purpose that [ much more diligently 
perused the manual of instruction for 
Consuls which the State Department 
had provided me with; I really mas- 
tered this, so that I could have entered 
conhdently upon the duties of my office 
before I reached Liverpool, if I had been 
of a mind to assume them. But I had 
early decided to keep my consular office 
to myself; between me and me I was 
proud enough of it, but I must journey 
and sojourn cheaply, and I did not wish 
my ofhcial quality to share the humility 
of my personal economies. I had no 
need for anxiety; nobody on the ship 
cared to penetrate my reserve, and when 
once we had landed in Live rpool we were 

ill, to all recollection of mine, wiped off 
he map of life together. My ge ntle 


Newton friends vanished with the rest, 
and I suppose they are all dead now; 
nearly everybody is dead now. My con- 
sular dignity traveled incognito with me 
on my second-class tic ket, and at Lon- 
don went with me for my stay at the 
Golden Cross Hotel, which I chose be 
cause, for one thing, I knew it was cheap, 
and for another because it was the hote! 
where David Copperteld stayed. 

If I have told this before, the reader, 
knowing the fact from some one of my 
many books, must be patient. I do not 
believe | have told how I overheard, and 
could not help overhearing, the talk of a 
recreant American in the coffee-room 
who was denying his country to an Eng 
lishman because of the corruption of our 
suffrage in Rhode Island where he said 
the poorer voters notoriously sold their 
votes. He himself bought their votes, 
he said, and he did not seem to feel that 
he was a sharer in their guilt. Th 
Englishman was not apparently much 
interested, except as most E nglishmen 
wished, in those dark days of our Civil 
War, to think ill of us; and my youth 
fulness abashed me in the presence of the 
much older man who was defaming us 
[ would very willingly have defied the 
renegade for his proof, and I believe | 
should have declared that at least so far 
as concerned Ohio his words were false; 
for whole neighborhoods in Ohio had not 
yet traficked in the suffrage; but much 
more possibly I said nothing. Thougl 
at twenty- -four I still felt very young, | 
knew that it was with the pen, not th 
tongue, I was cunninger of fence. | 
have ever since taken out my indigna 
tion in wondering who, what, and why 
this renegade was, or how he hoped 
profit by his exposure of our dishonor 
Probably he was of that strange party of 
the perverse, which in every event is of 
the worse side; or may have thought 
that he acquired person: il me rit from our 
national ignominy. He remains an un 
known quantity in the lproblem of my 
far past, and [ can only be sure that h 
put me to shame before his English 
listener, and before the waiter who, in 
my first experience of his convention, 
was serving me my first English dinnei 
** off the joint.” 

The incident is the only one of my 
stay in London which remains of special 
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distinctness. Yet I must have done the 
CC ustomed sights. W estminstel Abbe V 
still looms spectral in that pale, wintry 
ir, and I am sure of riding on an omni- 
top under Temple Bar, which was 
| so far from demolition that it might 
been lifting a row of traitors’ heads 
1 its parapet; but [ am more aware of 
red December sunsets, rich and dun, 
rying on the night at four o'clock, 
1 of the belated fashion of spring- 
ttoms in the trousers which a Jewish 
thier in Holborn tried to sell me, when 
the other world was Wearing peg-tops. 
No doubt I could tease things from my 
ictant memory; nothing was prob- 
lost upon it; but it will not be 
eated now for more. After eighty 
mory serves mainly to make life a 
rden to others by the repetition of 
things told before from it. 
The fear of this makes me shy of say- 
how much I was indebted to the 
ndliness of the young English com- 
rcial travelers who bore me company 
land and sea on my second-class way 
m London to Paris. At Boulogne and 
nd their apt French smoothed many 
lificult step for me, and I was glad, 
1 | hope fitly grateful, for their help 
the way to Paris and in the hotel, 
both good and cheap, which these ami- 
ible fellows there led me to. They were 
for the South 1n our Civil War, but not 
offensively; they suffered me my patriot- 
ism and they came to see me off at the 
tation when I left Paris. 
In the mean while I had advised with 
onsul in Paris about the best way 
getting to Venice by land and had 
met with more kindly interest than prac- 
tical knowledge. He confessed he was a 
salad-consul in recognizing my tender 
af and owned himself of an ignorance 
yncerning the several routes of travel 
vhich his vice-consul did nothing to re- 
pair; but I suppose he would have 
known better how to choose for me when 
| introduced him to the American Acad- 
emy some fifty years later, for by that 
time he was in his early nineties, while | 
was still in my first seventies. He read a 
very brilliant paper on an interview with 
\lexander Dumas, and with his strong, 
full voice and his most impressive bear- 
ing added to the unique value of an 
admirably critical, quietly humorous, 
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characterization of the great mulatto 
romancer. 

But we were yet far from that mo- 
ment, and I had to rely upon the stand- 
ard information of the time-tables in 
Bradshaw’s Railway Guide rather than 
any instinctive knowledge of how to get 
where I wanted to go. I cannot under- 
stand why I should not have chosen to 
cross into Italy over the pass of Mont 
Cenis, instead of traversing the snowy 
breadth of Germany, to Vienna, and 
then descending over the Simmering 
Pass to Trieste and ultimately Venice. 
here is a turmoil of impressions, phys- 
ical and spiritual, left of that experience, 
which I should seek in vain to detach 
from one another, and there remains a 
tangle of arrivals by night and depart- 
ures by day at the heated and fetid 
stations, where I seem always to have 
been weighed down in soul and body by 
my two vast hand-bags among gobbling 
and gabbling phantasms of every age 
and sex in the waiting- and eating- 
rooms. [here were no such things yet as 
the belated sleeping-cars of europe; 
people propped themselves up in the 
cushioned seats of the first-class Car- 
riages and warmed themselves with the 
carpeted flasks of hot water under their 
feet; but second-class travel watched 
and shivered the long days and long 
nights through. I tried now and then 
to practise a colloquial German adopted 
from the German poets, and I rejoiced 
when I could translate to myself the 
phrases which I had caught from my 
fellow-wayfarers. It must have been 
when we were drawing into Stuttgart 
that a young girl called out at some 
answer to a question of hers, “Jch 
danke schon,” in tones which remained 
long in my sense like an echo out of 
Heine’s Reisebilder. She was pretty, and 
graceful as well as gracious, but who or 
what she was the past keeps for one of 
its secrets: the past which was and 
remains so young. 

It was the prelude to my joyous 
sojourn at the little Suabian capital in 
the almost constant company of the 
resident consul who was even younger 
than myself, for he was twenty-two years 
old, while I was twenty-four. But he 
was matured by two or three months’ 
service at a post where there was noth- 


—— 
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lo, and I had not yet begun to 
her post } ev 
nost tl ot 
l i tel I KI t 
re i time pent part 
tr im, t the n t hav een 
i int the rt In that 
| ed Ger ) te sub 
tive rom H ind objectively 
n I} K hen almost ¢€ jual 
rorme m I rite reading ind | 
I had { iwayvs my TI ( 
i n their | ti and 
f viev nad to me 
ll loss | ducing t th 
1 society tor ners at 
th re rts oe re \r ! 
I mm Wa Oo ( ( | ol ] 
ates who used t lou ont 
ental countri from nom 
ical motive i n tl 1! ¢ 
had been giving | ntive genius to 
th rfection of ‘ tem .o1 iking 
tne [ nk f B i¢ Ba len, then the 
cat gambling ce of Germat Hi 
tem, as he exp! dit, was infallible, 
neve! he a d t it it b uTht ruin 
erand-dui titution which it 
int to dest ind it 1S prob 
I oO one 1 Tt na de es Tol 
t ! purpose which failed to enrich 
tl I wish now | could 
navy known tl history of thi gentie- 


man, for 1t could not 
phases whicl 


vith, in studies and 


minor German capi 
coon 
4‘ ¢ . 


1 cared more for 
} 
i 


OCad 


to the lite rature | w 
ing, though without 
pose Buttothis day 


what to do with th 


generously caught up 


chair, and hurried t 


dow, that I might no 


the old king of Wi 
pottering by on tl 
fashion he had of wa 
through his capital 
perhap 


can who 


not very cre 


afte ro 
mayest 


reign one 
I acred 
’ 


or the encountel 


demented Dutchmen 


life, more imme 


have failed yf those 


Dhackeray ioved to deal 


hort stories of the 
tals, as these used 
the phase S of tne 


ansterable 


, | 
liate tl 


Va leditat 
any ery nx d pul 
[ do not know quite 
neident of being 


from th barbs r’s 
o the barber’s win- 
sight of 


rtemberg, who was 


\¢ sidewalk afte ra 


ndering unattended 
It was said, but 
libly, that an Amer- 


struck up against the sov- 


yn in ignorance of 
vy upbraided him 
ne ot 


as those 


who could not see 
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after four o’clock 


in ! t 

anyway 
No doubt it wa a story wh 
used to flatter our ational van 
every American tourist, and I | 


crude pleasure of it, though nx 


not think 1t so very amusing. 6 
stuttgart was not ricn ! 

( oh | gave the place 

CC S cM. Lhe lite 

1 tering itself 1 the 1 
of lite, 1] the hope t USI 

or later, I still valu 

ul inge ness the s é 

n « sular action of m 

tl bO i COl t | | Wa afterw 
tir 1 my own place, to use 
ent | could summon te the 


abnormal pha 
nerican citizenship, but 


ment of other 


ager to anticipate them | ad 


was best to be done in 


, , oe 
American boy v had 1 

{ , ech | whe his p ‘ 

I yh Uie Choo! wher iS pe pi 

nin peel take by the s 

mastel al d VaS now held agall 

will He had managed somehce 

} | } 1 ] } . L fa; 

maakt iS appeal t the consul fo! 

tection, and my friend felt that it w 

affair for his intervention. He did 


conceal from himself or from me 
he could not intervene officially, a 
represented that | had still less the 
to intervene, not being in any WI1S¢ 
credited to the government of Wiirt 
berg; but he argued that it wv 
strengthen his very shadowy auth 
he matter if | would add an 
presence to his in the 


in ft 


consular 
which he proposed making to the s« 
master, and 
i Aeetracted 

nited daistracted 
civil strife, was not unmuindful of 
least of American bovs. This boy, 1 


letting him realize th: 


, 
otates, nowevel 


we saw him 1n the presence of the scl 
master, Was not apparently afflicted 


it Was, and 


his plight, whatever 
schoolmaster, though serious, did 
seem severe. 
inquiry went on I tried to engage on: 
the teachers present in 
German poetry, more especially that 
Uhland, and if I did not interest | 
very much, I at least eliminated my 
from the case in hand. ] be lheve the 


a discussio1 


cident was closed by the boy’s pron 
not to run away any more, but, how: 





While the w holly ofthc 
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was, the consular dignities parted 


nicably with the school authorities by 


iking hands, and went their way glad 
getting out of the affair so lightly. 
\tter | left Stuttgart | stopped t wo 
at Munich on my way to Vienna, 
so effectlessly, so adventurelessly to 
recollection, that | might as well not 
It had now begun 
be very wintry, and the sense of the 
wy landscape remains with me a 


Ve stopped at all. 


ary vision of white, broken by 
adths of black woodland. I was 


vare that the scene was richly storied 


m innumerable wars, and I suspected 
all manner of romance, but I was 
ccupied in keeping as warm as | 

ld in my unheated compartment, and 

all the famous and beautiful cities 


hich I passed through I made no 


ger stay than the halt of the train at 
ir several stations. When I arrived 
black morning in Vienna, I became 
prey of a misadventure, which with a 
rnish of fiction I used a few years 


fterward, but in the confidence I have 
me to feel that the present generation 


od 1 
es not know my literature as well as 
lo, | will venture to recall it here. | 


had trusted implicitly to Bradshaw’s 


R 11] 


7? 
I 
K 


f 
i 
for choosing among the 


iT 


lway Guide for all information a 
eler needs, not only in crossing 
rope, but when I read that the 
iserin Elisabeth was the only hotel 
Vienna serving a table d’héte dinner, 
chose it for mine. I had learned to 


refer a table d’héte to any other form of 
nner, not only because it was better 


. any I could imagine from a bill of 
but because I distrusted the use- 
Iness of the vocabulary I had gathered 
m my reading of the German poetry 
strange dishes 


Neither 


ch must be presented to me. 


he great Goethe nor the good Schiller, 


Vhackeray had taught me to call 


hem, nor Uhland nor Heine himself 


O 
a 
be 


pr 
di 


help me in such a case; but at a 
ble d’hote I should simply have to eat 


f the dishes that came, one after an- 
a 


er, and not trouble myself to make 
selection. The Kaiserin Elisabeth 
came my first and remained my last 
eference, therefore, and when the 
iver of the fiacre to which the porter 


had led my stumbling steps asked where 
I wished to be taken, I answered confi- 
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dently (and a little indignantly, perhaps, 
as if he ought to have known without 
asking), ““ The Katserin Elisabeth,” and 
he drove off without hesitation. 

I fell asleep instantly in the comfort- 
able bed which was given me at the 
hotel, and made up for so much of the 
time that I had lost during the night 
that it was nine o’clock in the merning 
be fore I woke to the delicious coffee and 
rolls of my breakfast. I did not try to 
vary their convention to something 
more American; I felt more than ever 
how wise [ had been in choosing a hotel 
where I should not have to order a din- 
ner of my choosing, and I readily com- 
plied with the portier’s suggestion that 
I should have a guide to the American 
consulate, and such other places as | 
wished to visit. 

In that simple day of a united North 
we consuls all knew one another polit- 
ically if not personally, and I knew this 
consul at Vienna for a German-American 
from Illinois, high 1n the local esteem of 
the Republican party, and quite pos- 
sibly a personal friend of Lincoln, who 
had given him his place. I found him in 
one of the great Viennese apartment- 
houses which, after much experience of 
different dwellings in many lands, still 
remains impressive in my remembrance. 
A gilded housemaster received me at 
the outer door, and after fit parley led 
me up the public staircase of the stately 
court to the consul’s door and there left 
me to his instant hospitality. His hos- 
pitality was not only instant, but it was 
constant throughout the delightful day, 
and he showed me the sights of the very 
noble city, where I found none so dis- 
tinctly memorable as the beautiful old 
church of St. Stephen, though I must 
have seen them all. The reader will 
please to reflect that the America of 
1862 was far less historically and archi- 
tecturally august than at present, and 
that I might very well have been im- 
pressed by the other monuments which I 
have now almost wholly forgotten. But 
it may well be forgiven me if after the 
church of St. Stephen there was nothing 
impressed me so much as the sight of 
the street police shoveling up the overs 
night snowfall into carts and then dump- 
ing it into the Danube. It was not till 
forty vears later that Colonel Waring 
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taught our hite Wings to shovel up 
t! \ rh nere it u ed to 
be ni { sted Cl rall 1G SUN 
I i y 1 ¢ it T aun p 
! t North and East 

} 1 lay il Vier i I | 
‘ d | ked tl 
| e pret I | t INK 
< in al ; pt to t perl 
sib irl ot Leop | taadt i ) | 
re embet | t le 
it WwW Tol re I | r « 
the | Wi red, I 
th pped tl ifés for a tall 
gl free which the \ nnese 
< I a | nicn | Suppose th \ 
till have » 1 rpa Dh oO unap 
Dl 4 il | | VI nol ade n t 
‘ rt me in tl ition of lunc! 
‘ Hn I Dut T t ive bee! 
bot ind then it came to be night and 

agi th: | } | ett ro to n 
hotel and rest a while before taking tl 
train fo! i riest ad V¢« icé Vi trie! | 
sald fe would gO vith me tO the 
Kaiserin Elisabeth was just a block or 
T iwa ind Ve We t gally onin an 
exchange yf thanks and ret f them, 
hich ended when e < irol ted the 
portier at his lodge in the court of tl 
hotel He did ne seem the portiel 

ym I had left in the morning, but tl 
did not trouble me, for he might very 
ell have been an alternate; it was his 


. ‘ 
evident surprise wnen 1 Dade my 


good-by and proposed going to my 
room that impressed me. With all civil- 
ity he « xpl uned that there must be some 
mistake, for he did not recogniz ne as 

guest of the hotel. Was not tl the 
Hotel Kaiserin Elisabeth? I demanded, 

ith some indignati ind the portier 
answered in his French that it perfectly 


‘Very well, then,” I began, but 
idenly the place began to look stran 
though I had left it so care 
morning, that | 
have failed to note its 
ures | looked trom the portiel to my 
friend for explaration, 


might very well 


! 
} . + 
wstinctive feat 


and he explained 


had arrive d late 


to tl portier that | 
tl night be tore, and ad spent the day 
oe 
ith him, and now I wished to pay my 


bill and take the midnight train for 


lrieste; the whole affair was quite regu 
] { 


ir, for I had bidden the driver of my 


Kaiserin Elisabeth 


| } 
na take me to the 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINI 


1] 
and fhe 


rad done SO; ne mistake, 


fore, Wa the But the 


portier s. 


tier regretfully shook his head 
naintained that no gentleman 
ng ime had pa sed the night 


house. He remained so firm in 


tion that we could do nothing 


t K Where, then, had | st 
if | nad not ste pped there? 1 | 
tier could not but he poltel 
go sted ( il muses 1n the ( 
hood where | might have stoppe 
my friend ad me away In Wn 
o age n | reit fron 
hnable injury at the hands of th 
ti I erudge might well 
mounted in m experience at tl 


I r the uccessive portier 


hotels we visited, if I h; d not bec 
| | 


led by their refusal to recog 
The ( ul | tienti explai 

( im nee in rrival in the 
of th ¢ irly norning, but none tt 
remembered these, and none of 1 
remembered me, though I held n 
up with what dignity | could for 
scrutiny. | began to lose m Oul 
and | bes in to lose my temper, 
happil , the portiers were not pi 
with a keen sense of humor, and ga 
ign of sharing my own feeling that 
thing was a joke and might pass 
any moment. Whatever my frien 
he emained outwardly serious, a1 
| ot the heart to suggest that tl 


- Hi tel 


, , 
never had been. 


vhich the 


K aiserin 

When the list of | 
nrst portier of th it sup] 
had given US Was exna 
iend thought of others, and w 


tious hotel 


not stop till we had visited all th 
Then id, ‘‘Let us £O and 

” as if there might be in 
tion in that, and we stopped at the 1 
Cate whe re we were we lcome d tO < 


b 1 Viennese 
knev ‘ My 


, 
Vvhor 


gentleman 
friend 


Elisabeth, 


) 


¢ 


ot 


¢ 


nN 


introduced me. 


then confessed the strange adver 

vhich we had been pursuing. “WI 

this heaven-sent acquaintance, 
K¢ English perfectly, said 


olice 


don’t vou go to the 
I I tel ne did st p 
the \ have his address.’’ 
friend struck his forehead. ‘‘I 

the ught ¢ f that!” he said and ] beg 


( irTs¢ 


Che land 
at had to 


the gentleman’s passport, an 


a 


( 


T 


{ 
i 
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1 who mone and I cannot be certain whether 
sucl lement b ch t is | the guile or the error « 
knowledge. | i torebore te t ticket-seller that he remained tl 
| Nn. d ( nic kly i i\ I het 
the pe of rescue from my | was at an end, however, of my mi 
¢ My trie 1 S ( rec adventures, unless | im to number 
t-respect b t} het mong them m ifferiu from the bowl 
es of e potice { ot cald y VE | p which | hu 
the att S it of +1 riedly consumed at some station the next 
thos call drivers of day where the train afterward halted 
re col intly carrying strange long enough to let me repent my hast 
} tel vhere the ndl rd re in at leisure | ad not kt W } it tat 
ith them, the d; and I be it was, and | remember n neg of 
ttered to make an example of country which we traversed 1n our | 
ord, but if they did I would journey, for the window of my carria 
ind we | i \ toahotel was so thickly painted with frost that 
} portier instant knew me only when the door was thrown open at 
} i me K¢ ( hose ft lings the stopp oes did | see any) thing out 
ed { 1 wand it n the defect of the hot-water cylin 
ders, the thick fur coats of my fellov 
my part | Was go id t travelers did nothing to tempel the 
I where d I hurned my freezing air tor me in my winter wear otf 
re tor the sta | gy t the milder climate of central Ohio. Aft 
( the re | t! np vho d the actual lapse ot time | could not say 
me from 1 But n da f now how many sleepless, but not dream 
ou experiences Was ot TO d le s davs and nights | passed In thi 
it nother vorthy tf ti n. I misery, when uddenly, one day re) 
m TICKE rol Venice I the I oht, | woke trom whateve! dream tt 
hich Bradshaw h fixed for me, was in the soft air of Trieste where | 
en my train was ell on the way changed to the train for Venice. It w 
d, in count p my expenses, as if | woke in another world, when | 
vas poorer t | should be | woke from another dream on the shor 
t pounds sterling which I had where my overland journey to Venu 
my ticket. To be sure ( 1 ended, and | embarked 1n a gondola for 
late the Eng \ rian my hotel in the City in the Sea. 
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A Return to Constancy 


BY MARY ELLEN CHASE 
CFE ae aD I was probably not by ham, and must do for several afterno: 
CF at HP accident that Con-_ before washing. Then she crossed 


Al '/ stancy had lost herself 
' 9 in the pasture swamp; 
er Yee but if it were (and 
eae y Cynthia wished to be 
Spy Ga 22 charitable) it was an 
accident that was fast developing into a 
confirmed habit. Of late Cynthia’s pa- 
tience had been sorely tried. At least on 
three nights out of seven, to state the 
minimum, Constancy had been knee- 
deep 1 in the sw amp at milking-time. 
Cynthia, who had prided herself upon 
Const: incy ’s distinctness from the other 
cows in the pasture, began to wish her 
= less original. Benny Webster’s 
a ’ screamed ina crescendo from 
se top rail of the pasture fence, seldom 
failed to bring forth a horned procession, 
which emerged like Roderick’s men from 
pine thickets and huckleberry-bushes. 
But Constancy was just as seldom num- 
bered among its ranks, and Benny Web- 
ster was at that deplorable age when 


( ‘ob. ss!’ 


chivalry is unknown. 

fo-night, as on many nights past, 
Cynthia watched Benny let down the 
bars and whistle nonchalantly as the 
Morton cow, the Davis, and his own 
stumbled across them. Then, while 
they sniffed the dusty roadside grass, he 
replaced the bars, grinned triumphantly 
at Cynthia, and started his charges down 
the hill. Cynthia did not watch him go. 
It was muilking-time already, and her 
father was waiting forCc stancy and her. 
Once more she hopelessly surveyed the 
pasture slope, but no cream-colored side 
was visible among the huckleberries and 
juniper, and no placid face, made a trifle 

nister by one crumpled horn, gazed at 
her through a screen of friendly alders. 
So then there was no help for it. Con- 
stancy was in the swamp, and Cynthia 
must go in quest of her. 

She stopped long enough to wrap the 
skirt of her gingham dress around her 
shoulders. It was her second-best ging- 


close-cropped open space by the ba 
skirted the rocky gully where the past 
brook ran, and took the path which z 
zagged through the woods to the swan 

Silence settled over the pasture. | 
two waiting cows at the bars were call 
for and driven away. Early eveni 
came. Mists arose from the hollo 
One star trembled from a golden sky a 
hung above the tallest pine like a Christ 
mas star. A whippoorwill cried from 
cedar thicket. 

Just as dusk was wrapping the past 
in soft gray folds a meek face, sur 
mounted by one horn and _ partial! 
wreathed by another, parted the alder 
at the entrance to the wood-path and 
Constancy emerged from the thicket 
placidly chewing her cud of swam 
grass. Her progress toward the bars w 
somewhat hastened by revengeful 
from a small alder switch which 
thia used at intervals upon her sleek 
sides. Cynthia’s feet were wet and | 
stockings torn. In spite of preliminai 
precaution her second-best gingham w 
smeared with grass and mud stains. Her 
hair was disheveled from frequent cor 
tact with pine boughs and blackberry 
bushes. Mosquito bites punctuated hi 
flushed, perspiring face. She rubbed 
them savagely. 

Constancy having stumbled across thi 
bars, the journey homeward was preg 
nant with meekness on her part and wit! 
stern resolve on the part of Cynthia 


This was the last time she would go to 


the swamp for Constancy. Or, to be 
more definite 
one might as well face matters as they 
were—this was the last time she woul 
go for her at all. 


-for, knowing Constancy, 


} 


She might make a con- 


cession by which she would continue in 


the morning journey until the end 
the season. Early November, however 


would eternally end her driving of cows 
Another star quivered in the sky, b 
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Cy : did not see it. Her t ght were mothered, Cynthia told herself 
starry ones. Instead, they had _ bitterly [hey were just dividing-lines 
do with the instability of swamp Vhict separated the beginning of the ( 
mocks which looked firm enough t family from the end of it. They finished i 
one’s weight, the horrid feel of | the clothes which had come down from 
ddy water circulating in one’s shoes, the top, and did homely, left-over duties 
tcn of blackberry Ines on Dare it no one else wanted, like driving the 
and arms, the tating sensat } cow and feeding the pig 
ng held by th while trying to In the half-light of the roo:a Cynthia 
ite a thicket hese fresh memo spied a white garment spread over a 
ething in her brain aroused het cnalr. It as the once-blue sailor 
nent To the boiling p nt and which had reached Barbara the Summel 
hened her resolve. She was going before and now had come to Cynthia to 
en! She would never drive a be finished. Her life had been s) ‘nt in 
iin! I shing t! ings, sl told herself with 
tesquely clad fheure at the ¢ Iron philosophy i hnishi things 
to the driveway almost startled and driving cows! 
but it proved to be her father 1n his However, she dared to hope that the 
and - white - checked milking last-named curse was mercifully drawing 
He was sorry for Constancy’s an to a close. As she planned her act of 
ce and for ( vnthia’s evide nt emancipation, which she should declare 
t one would best go indoors at O! the morrow, she w« I de red who would 
for her supper and a change of take her place. The substitute must be 
hes. one of the family, for 1t was monstrous i 
vas well that Cynthia had reserved — to think of outside help when there were 
announcement until the morning those at home to give it. Certainly it } 
ould not speak for the lump in her could not be Hilda or Barbara. They 
it. She did not mind the tiredness, coiled their hair occasionally and were in 
mosquito bite S, the scratches, or even the \cademy. As fo! Mary Louise, she 
injury to her clothes—time would would enter college in September. Ju- 
1 them—but the exasperation of it dith was the only possibility remaining, i 
as quite too much. Indoors, her for Bobby was only seven. It would be 
r deplored the condition of the two years before he would be at the age 
id-best gingham, but could not where Cynthia had begun. Had it been 
Cynthia. Constancy was a pesky — only five summers that she had followed 
|, she said, as she placed a warmed-__ that horned torment from barn to past j 
pper on the table, but Cynthia ure? It seemed a lifetime! 1 
tn’t mind Of course, in all fairness to Constance) 
Cynthia did mind, however. She Cynthia admitted that there had been 
led so much that she refused to play compensations. There were no dishes to 
kers with Judith and declined to see dry for the one who drove the cow, and 
babv undressed. Directly she had Cynthia loathed the drying of dish 


hed supper she went to bed. For a Moreover, lingering on the way or in thi 
minutes she cried into the pill ws D 


pasture was seldom frowned upon, unless 


she thought. it interfered seriously with the night 
Through no fault of her own she had = milking-time. Cynthia recalled May 
assigned to that most hopeless of mornings at the pasture bars—the ni 
ily situations—the middle. She was grass wet with dew, the pink of the wild 
young to have her opinions re-  crab-apple tree, the thrilling call of a 
ected, and too old to be petted. Her song-sparrow from the fence-post. There a 
ee older sisters had assumed the came back to her the evening fragrance 
irdianship of the three youngest mem- of the hay in July, and the tragic history 
ers of the family. Mary Louise and of the ground-sparrow who had nested 
jilda mothered Judith and Robert, and in the meadow adjoining the pasture. 
Barbara, who was but two years older She remembered the dwarfed and crip- 
than Cynthia, had adopted the baby pled maple by the gully, which, despite 
Middle children neither mothered nor ts ugliness, was intrusted with autumn 


ina dh 
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more stately 
beyond. She 


secrets long before its 
neighbors in the field 
would miss these things. 

She returned to Judith as 


substitute. 


a possible 
Judith was eleven—quité 
old enough to receive the mantle of re- 
sponsibility which falls early in a family 
of seven And yet somehow Cynthia 
could not picture Judith as guardian to 
Constancy Judith was pink-cheeked 
and slender. She wore her hair in curls 
and undressed her dolls every night. She 
was a clean littl girl. Cynthia could not 
imagine her leaping from hummock to 
hummock and occasionally falling into 
the marsh. She could see Judith’s eyes, 
big and round with fear, when she real- 
ized for the first time that Constancy 
was hidden away in the pasture woods 
\ preat wave of tenderne SS 
through Cynthia’s heart. She 
could not bear that Judy should undergo 
th hardships which she had endured. 
Che substitute 


or SW amp 
Swe pt 


problem was left un- 
solved while another anxiety came to 
trouble Cynthia. Emancipatory acts 
and declarations of independence were 
rare in her family. In fact, she could not 
recall a single instance where any mem- 
ber had declared what he would or would 
not do. Like the talents of the parable, 
duties were assigned to each one “‘ac- 
and re- 
monstrances were not anticipated. Cyn- 
thia longed for precedent, but could find 
none If her father refused to acknowl- 
edge het rights in the case, there would 
but to continue with 


cording to his several ability,” 


be no alternative 
Constancy. Under those circumstances 
Cynthia would be sixteen and a sopho- 
more in the Academy before relief could 
possibly come. 

It might be well to modify her declara- 
tion, which she intended to make just 
be fore her father left for the office. 

* Father,” 
“I’m going on fourteen. 


she had planned to say, 
I’ve driven a 
COW long enough!” 

Perhaps, existing conditions 
they were, the emancipatory 
speech would best take the form of a 
request 

a ather, do you think it would be 
possible for me to have a vacation from 
Constancy?” 

She was rehearsing these remarks in a 


well-enunciated whisper, and weighing 


being 


v hat 


their relative merits, when she heard |} 
father and mother enter their roo) 
which adjoined her own. She postpon 
further rehearsals until after her mot 
er’s usual bedtime “rounds,” and nest] 
under the covers with her face towa 
the wall. She did not wish to 
thought awake. But a remark from h 
father, spoken in a low tone and 
parently continuing some previous cot 
versation, brought her suddenly to 
sitting posture. 

i don’t believe she’s evel been oO! 
trip with me just by herself, and it seer 
to me she’s earned it. That cow’s be 
such a pest lately, and she’s never fussed 
a bit about it—at least to me.”’ 


LET 
( 


Cynthia’s mouth was open and | 
eyes were staring into the darkness. Sh 
was half out of bed in her eagerness t 
hear. 

“*She’s been very patient,” her mothe: 
said, in a half-whisper, “‘and the trip 
would be lovely for her, especially sin 
it’s to Augusta. Barbara and Hilda 
learned so much last time. I thought 
when you first mentioned it that | 
couldn’t get her ready, but I guess I Cal 
It’s not likely to be hot, and her blu 
sailor-suit will do, I guess, with a fr 
gingham. She really hasn’t a_ coat, 
though, that’s fit to wear, unless I let 
her have Hilda’s brown one, and that 
isn’t the right color.” 


“What's the matter with buying one 


in Bangor?” suggested Father, 1n a reck 
less fashion that brought a gasp from 
Cynthia. 

““You could, of course” 
tected 
voice 


Cynthia de- 
a dubious note in her mother’s 
“only, I hadn’t planned on 
new one for her this year. I thought sh« 
could wear Hilda’s in the fall. Still, it’ 
a good time to buy now, with the spring 
things so reduced. She’d be awfully 
pleased, | expect. She hasn’t had a new 
one that’s been bought for her for I don’t 
know how long.” 

Well,” said Father, while Cynthia 
fairly held her breath, “we'll see 
What’s that place where we trade most? 
But maybe you wouldn’t be satished 
with my choosing. Blue alwavs looks 


well, don’t you think?” 
“Yes,’’ Mother acquiesced. ‘* Nothing 
wears better than a dark-blue serge. G 


to The Fashion and ask for Mrs. Hop- 


















Ten dollars is plenty to pay, 
Fh dward, this time of year, and don’t 
discount 





get a ten-per-cent 
father 


ot re ading in bed 


Cynthia heard het open his 
sual hour 
‘we'll decide in the 


think [ll take 


k for his u 
Well,’”’ he said, 


but | rather 


The warning scratch of a match in 


ited that her mother was lighting 
bedtime candle. Cynthia snuggled 
per, turned her tace to the wall, and 
ed her eves. They were awtul mo 


ts when her mother opened her doo 
stood beside her bed. She tried to 
ntrol het but could not 
hope d that the covers de ade ne d the 


But Mother did not 


SIX othe beds to 


bre athing, 


nd of her heart. 
| iy There were 
She smoothed Cynthia’s covers 
1 brushed back a stray lock of hait 
* Poor, child!’ she 
| went to smooth more covers. 
seemed hours before Cynthia slept. 
10 longer rehearsed her emancipa- 


tired whispered, 


speech Instead, she pictured her- 


a coat all her own going to Au- 





with her father. She reviewed the 


of Hilda and Barbara, who had 
ne the vear before. She knew their ex- 
ences by heart——a hand-shake with 


Governor; walks through corridors 
| with the portraits of the great men 
of Maine; a stay 1n a hotel room where 
rang an electric bell tor 


monogramed stationery, and then, 


ice-watel 


inobtrusively as possible, Pave a tip 


a boy in brass buttons; a visit to a 
onderful supply-ofice where tiers of 
tablets and thousands of pencils awaited 


fortunate legislators who paid nothing 
r them, and where it seemed the most 
tral thing in the world for the man in 
ge to Say 
‘Tudge Blair’s daughters from Peters- 
rt? Well, well! Could you young 
idies make any use of a fountain-pen?”’ 
But the glory of it all 
ft 


would lie In 


1g tor a few days, not one of seven, 


eing 
nd the middle one at that, but the sole 

| f her father 
would 


selected 


( ompanhion 


imily and 


pon her shoulders. 


¢ third or one 


honot respect rest 
Instead of receiving 
fourth of the attention 
shorter and fat 
Important excursions, she would for onc: 
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eiven on various less 
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receive it all. Even the dream of it was 
too great in view of a possible disap- 
pointment, for the promise had 
only a “perhaps” one, and no one would 


been 
consider the disappointment since no 
one knew that she had heard. Perhaps 
she must suffer for the wrong of listen- 
ing 

Sleep mercifully put an end to this new 
and most terrible fear. It was still gray 
when Cynthia awoke. She had 
been dreaming of contented legislators 
whose pockets exuded pencils of various 
hues and who drank numberless glasses 
She crept to the window. 
The vellow light in the e: 


outside 


ot ice-water. 


st convinced 


het ot a rood day. Lhe re sponsibility of 
as nearly ready 
her father should announce his intention 
of the night before weighed upon her. 


She opened the top drawer of the bureau 


be Ing as possible whe n 


inch by inch and drew out a strange 
object which in the half-light sprawled 
across the chau like an octopus 


Cynthia’s clean, unmended stockings 
knotted in the middle 

In the Blair family children began at 
ten to mend stockings and to 
buttons. Four years of experience had 
not made Cynthia realize the efhcacy of 
a stitch in time, and the holes in het 
stockings invariably widened until at 
mending-time, usually in- 
definitely postponed, strange tucks and 
a drawing toge ther in the hee |, doubtless 
not Cynthia, seemed un- 
avoidable. She examined the stockings 
but 
which at 


sew on 


which Was 


peculiar to 


with no small misgivings, 
lieved to find pail 
promised possibilities. Phese she darned 
as carefully could, being some- 
what hindered by lack of practice. The 
sun was up when she had finished, and 
Anna bustling about in the kitchen. But 
Cynthia back into bed and lay 
still until she had heard her father and 


was re- 


one least 


as she 


cre pt 


mother dress and go down-stairs. Her 
anxiety was too great tor her to meet 
them before it was time to take Con- 


Sstancy to 
\t half past ix she 
Her father 
an approving pat as he picked up the 
milking-stool in one hand and the brim 


pasture 
iS Walting at the 
barn door. Constancy 


pave 


ming pall yf milk 1 the othe i. Lhe n he 
came tow ard Cynthia, whose cheeks 
grew pink from fear and hope. 
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I’m gol t Lug ta tor three davs, 
Cynthia,” he said. ‘I’ve been wonder 
a ae he 
ing how youd like to go along. 


It had come, and even with all nel 


dreams Cynthia V is unprepared for the 
] t it 

Oh, Father e gasped. “I'd like to 
if you really think I could.” 

Father considered a moment 
don't see why not,” he said. “Of course, 
there ( ist \ ould Judith man 
apt her, do you think? Maybe not at 
night . 


Cynthia had partially recovered her- 
self. ** Mornings would be all right.”’ she 
assured him. ‘She could go along now 
with me and see just how | doit. But 


she couldn’t at night, Father. Of course, 


it doesn't mattel ibout me. I’m used to 
the swamps and the thickets, but Judy’s 
t » little. Don’t you SUPPOSE Benny'd 


bring Constaney for three nights? | 


could pay him something, you see, out of 


I'd be glad to do it o 

Father smiled at Cynthia. ‘‘We won't 
vorry about that part. You run along 
with Constancy, and I’ll see Benny when 
he goes by with his cow We ought to 
be Starting by nine o'clock, so vou'd 
hest not take too much time.” 


my allowance. 


By nine o’clock, while Constancy 
browsed among late buttercups in the 
swamp, Cynthia sat by the 
dining-room window and awaited her 
father. The family surrounded het 
attentive, advisory, and a little envious. 
she emanated an unwonted dignity in 
her blue sailor-suit and her white straw 
hat. Her hands were incased in Hilda’s 
gloves, which were a trifle small and 
which called forth warnings from Hilda. 
more than you have to, Cynthy,”’ she 
begged, “‘and if it gets hot take them 
girls of your age go Dart 
handed, anyway.” 
‘And if you should « url your hair, be 
’ warned Barbara. ‘It ’ll be my 
chool ribbon all the fall.” 
at, Mother,” Hilda suggested, anx- 
ly. ‘*She needs one, and if she'll be 


**Please don’t bend your hands any 
off Most g 
ire \ nu tie the ribbon in just the same 
| thought she was going to wear my 
99 


pa sture 


CcTeases, 


buy mie one in Ban- 


‘Father may 
”’ Cynthia ventured, as casually as 
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she could, and then stopped sudd 
She was not supposed to know 
glanced at her mother, who w 
much occupied in folding her clear 
ham for the suit-case to notice hei 
fusion 

‘| Ol goodness’ sake 1"? 

Is he really?” 

I’m glad, Cynthy. Now 
Norfolk! 


what’s the most stylish nowadays. | 


on a Remember! 
cilla Alden wore one to church the 
Sunday after they came. It ha 
you know, and straps.” 

= Please get a color that’s becomu 
me, too, Cynthy,” piped Judith fron 
porch 

“Of course, in a wav, you'll hay 
nice time all by yourself,’ vouchsa 
Barbara, with just the right degre: 
‘but it’s almost more 
whe n the re Ss some one else to talk tl 


patronage 8 


OVC! with.”’ 

Cynthia 
clock 
of a companion at this eleventh 
startled her. But her father drove 
the vard just then, and there Wa 
more to fear. She kissed them all wv 
the Strange sensation that she Was Ss 


glanced nervously at 


Even the most remote possil 


her mother returned from B 
ton or Aunt Elmira down for Old H 
Week. 

“Don’t forget the discount at 
Fashion if Father buys the 
warned Mother when her turn ca 
“We've had it for years, and thi 
understand Me 

“What 'Il I say?” queried Cynthi: 

Hilda was more ready with an ans 
than her mother. 

* Don’t say anything until you’ ve 
cided which one to take, and then wh 
you’ve told her, just say: ‘This is f 
Mrs. Blair of Petersport. [I’m Mi 
Blair. You will remember that you ha 
favored us for years with a ten per-ce 


One else 


9499 


discount 

Cynthia stared in admiration at Hik 
who was always so ready with ever 
She seemed nearer twenty th: 
seventeen. 

But all fears of discounts and the 
nouncement of such privileges vanish« 
as she drove away with her father. 1 
fourteen miles to the nearest railv 
station were quiet ones. Cynthia wast 


thing. 
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py in the reality of the present and 


he dreams of the immediate future to 
k; and her father was absorbed he 
tween the ways and means of com- 
tting Miss Sophronia Haskell to th 
state Insane Asylum with the least pos- 
e notoriety, and the matter of the 
lreworgys’ recent quarrel with the Pet 
ses over a certain much-disputed 
indary-line. But in the half-way vil- 
ve of Dorset, where they stopped to 
itel the horses, he set aside all such 
inor matters and asked Cynthia as to 
the state of her finances. 


‘Twenty-five cents a month 1s all very 
| for an allowance when one isn’t 
veling,” he said, “‘but we’ve got to 
ckon on more when we’re away from 
me Better take this for spending 
oney.’ And he handed Cynthia a 
v two-dollar bill! 
\t Bangor, where they were to wait 
hours for the Augusta train, the 
d mile-stone was erected and la- 
led in Cynthia’s memory, for, 1n ac- 
rdance with her father’s suggestion, 
ey went to The Fashion to look for 
ats. During the all-too-short elevator 
irney to the second floor Cynthia re- 
arsed the announcement of the Blairs’ 
time-honored discount, and was quite 
re of herself when they stepped out 
the heavy carpets and made their 
Ly toward some long mirrors, countless 
ininhabited garments, and a few well- 
ilt, delicately tinted ladies who rustled 
idibly as they tripped about on the 
highest of heels among lifeless, well- 
dressed counterparts of themselves. 
Father, prompted by Cynthia’s bash- 
ful whisper, asked for Mrs. Hopkins, 
who, they were informed by a stout, 
highly colored lady in blue satin and 
ear-rings, had just left for luncheon. 
Would not she do as well? She would be 
glad to show them what they wanted. 
Father concluded that she would and 
accepted meekly the chair provided for 
him. Cynthia folded and unfolded her 
hands until Hilda’s cracked 
ominously. The stout lady, whose 
name, she told them, was Miss De 
Gracey, brought out a surprising array 
of coats which she spread in a nonchalant 
fashion across some chairs and began to 
array Cynthia in one after another. 
It was a trying half-hour. Father and 


gloves 
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Cynthia, added to the unusual responsi 
bility thrust upon them, were both 
seized with embarrassed meekness in the 
presence of Miss De Gracey. Lhe 
astuteness which Father showed in all 
matters of mortgages, boundary-lines, 
and town-meeting discussions was de- 
plorably lacking. He was putty in the 
hands of Miss De Gracey, and was ready 
to pay a price unheard of in the annals 
of the Blair family for a white polo-coat 
had not Cynthia risen to the occasion. 

“Mother wouldn’t like white,’ she 
whispered to him, as Miss De Gracey 
swished into the coat-cases for more pos- 
sibilities. ‘“‘It wouldn’t be suitable fer 
Petersport and me, and we can’t get 
red, Father. ‘That’s too loud and easily 
soiled, and besides it isn’t becoming to 
Judy. | think we’d best insist upon 
blue.” 

Father nodded helplessly, and Miss 
De Gracey, coming across the floor with 
a new idea and an armful of clothes, 
caught the last word. 

*“No one can make a mistake if they 


get blue,” she announced, sweetly. 
“*Tt's SO rood this year, too. I’ve been 


wondering, sir, why not a suit? These 
blue Norfolk collarless models are all the 
rage this year for young ladies of this 
young lady’s age. Sha’n’t we try some? 
You'd like a suit, girlie?” 

“Y-yes,” stammered Cynthia, Judith 
still on her mind. ‘“‘ But I don’t know 
that Mother ’d think best. W hat do you 
think, Father?” 

*Let’s slip on one before we ask him 
what he thinks,” interrupted Miss De 
Gracey, genially, with a sidelong glance 
at Father. “This blue model’s just in 
from New York—a stunning thing for a 
young girl like you. Lots of style and 
S¢ rviceable. k its like a glove, too. Just 
look at that back!” 

She had clothed Cynthia as she 
chatted, and now turned her around 
like a pivoted model for her father’s 
inspection. 

“A darling suit, and a bargain at 
eighteen-fifty. ”*Iwas twenty-five, but 
it’s a little late, and we’re able to make 
prices on that account. You couldn’t do 
better in Boston or New York 

““Where’s the collar?” asked Father, 
finding his voice with an effort. 

Miss De Gracey hurried from the 
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ene with the assurance, Coufy le 1 \ ith 
inother glance from her china-blue eyes, 
that she would show him. Cynthia gazed 


it her father with troubled eves. 
‘Do you like it?” he asked, courage 
with Miss De 


1 


eturning Gracey’s ab- 


sence 

She gave a worried sigh. ‘‘] love it,” 
‘but I’m thinking of Judy 
Mavbe she wouldn’t be old enough fo1 
it when [I’m done with it Maybe 
Mother wouldn’t like it for me as well as 


he said, 


a Coat. And, Father’ Cynthia went 
nearer and whispered in his ear—“‘eigh- 
teen fifty is more than we can afford, 
don’t you think sixteen sixty -Nve with 
the discount ?”’ 

The return of Miss De Gracey post- 


poned Father’s reply. She bore a black 


tie, two white linen blouses, and the 
same number of broad linen collars. 
" | he Bustet Brown collar,” she ex- 


plained to Father, who rose uncom- 

fortably at her approach. “This is worn 

Vv ith the suit, coming on the outside SO 
and the black tie gives the finishing 

touch. There! So sweet and girlish! If 

she hasn't Walsts, she'll need the se two 

\ special price 


one ninety -eight € ach. 


for to-day. With these and that suit 
she’s fixed beautifully.” 
“Have you waists, Cynthia?” asked 


fk ather 

“*No, Father,” said Cynthia. 

“I’m so glad you’ve decided on that,” 
cooed Miss De Gracey. “She'll look so 
well dressed—simple but elegant. Now 
cha’n’t I send her sailor suit, and help 
? Then you'll only 
That's 


her dress right here 
have the extra waist to carry. 
best, don’t you think?” 

len minutes later Cynthia emerged, a 
little conscience-troubled, but radiant, 
from the box-like dressing-room into 
which Miss De Gracey had conducted 
her. The new coat had straps and a belt 
was therefore in accordance with 
the new skirt 


and 
Hilda’s imjunction; 
ple ated; the collar was snowy white and 
vastly becoming; the tie was tied in the 


Was 


jauntiest of bows. 


“Well!” greeted Father, frankly 
ple ast d. 
“Well!” echoed Miss De Gracey, 


beaming upon Father. ‘‘ We've some fine 


voung lady here Che billis twenty-two 


ninety-six in all, sir, and cheap at that.” 
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Father took out his bill-book, 


Cynthia laid a detaining hand upon 
She tried to remember H; 
sentence. Failing in that, she str 
convey in simpler terms the fact of 
Blairs’ discount, but no 
come, and Miss De Gracey went tov 
the cashier's desk with bills 
to twenty-hve dollars. 

They did not speak until they 
going downward. The elevator-boy 
ing less terrifying, Cynthia approac! 
her father on the matter of the discour 

**Mother Il be so sorry,’ she sa 
“She told me to be sure and ask fo: 
| don’t know why | didn’t ‘s 

ran do,” Father. = know 
actly. Ne vel mind. I guess we’ reé Pp 
shoppers, but we won’t tell Mother, 
you do look nice, Cynthia.” 

Chere was a lump in Cynthia’s thr 
and tears in her eyes as they went int 
the street and walked tow ard the Stati 


arm. 


words Wo 


amount 


said 


She could not have told why, ex 
that at her father’s words they spral 
up together—from somewhere. She c: 


ried her head higher and walked m 
carefully. She tried to choose wind 
which were showing interesting thing 
for she could not help but look at hi 
self, and she wanted the passers-by 
think that she was gazing at the thin; 
displayed. Her imagination flew to tl 
following Sunday when she should wal} 
down the church aisle in her new sui 
Priscilla Alden, whose forefathers we: 
of Plymouth name and fame, and w! 
wintered in New York, must realize th 
stvle sometimes reached even Pete: 
port. 

The early lights were flashing in th 
\ugusta streets when they reached th: 
capital. Conscious of her pride in hin 
and of his in her, Cynthia followed h 
father across the station platform and 
into a waiting cab, which bore them | 
state to an imposing brick building se\ 
eral stories high the hotel of Cynthia’ 
dreams. 

At nine o'clock that evening, afte 
dinner of soup and steak and salad an 
Cynthia returned to the re 
carpeted room which adjoined her f: 
ther’s. While he smoked and discuss: 
state politics in the lobby, she unpack« 
his grip for him, pulled his curtains, an 
turned down his covers. Then, going t 


dessert, 


























wad 























RETURN 


rO 
searched tor ; 
purse, and with a beating 

lectric bell. Almost 


mr< 


she 


wn room, 
in het 


in 


as an inswermge KNOCK, 


Did vou wish 
id Cynthia 
. please, ana 
rf the 
and » 
as unobtrusively, 
No told het 
a and Barbara have the 
She, too, had rung 


monograme d 


{ request tuintied n 


rave het tip 
sisters longer, she 
would Hild 


sta 


id for 


went the 


hel 


to 
father 


morning they 

Cynthia foll 
on the orTreat doors 
ith the 


into a root 


xt 
wed 
. down the corr 
portraits of great 
n with red velvet 


lined 

ind 

high ceilings, 
in air of distinction 

This is the Council Chamber, ¢ 

her father explained, 

I and the Coun 

Ah, here’s the Go 

nthia trembled. Her father spok« 

iarly, quite as though the Governor 

e the muinistel the 

nd selectman \ tall, gray-haired 

had opened the door of inne! 


Ww 
\ 
mahogan\ de SKS, 
vn 
“\W he i the 
Ors 


disc USS 


Vermor now 


Petersport Ol 


an 


and Was coming toward them 
Well, Judge Blair,’ he said, “I’m 
to see you. And this must be yout 
ghter. She looks like you.” 


Cynthia shook hands, but words did 
come. She was proud to tind 
t governors were known to her father, 
she had not been prepared for such 


easily 


liality. Hilda and Barbara had been 
lighted with a mere hand-shake. But 
ight be that governors, like school- 
chers had extTa good days. And 
then a man 1n blue called to her 
her and she was left alone with 
une’s Chief Executive. 
Is this your first Visit to Augusta, 


; Blair?’ asked the Gove mo! 
‘Yes, sir,” said Cynthia, recovering 
rself, “‘and it’s proving very delight- 
lhe Governor smiled. ‘‘ You should 
proud of your father,” he told her. 
He is very highly respected in the 
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Cynthia beamed with prid He’ 

first selectman of Pe tersport,” she said, 

‘and mod rator at every town meetings 


And he’s working now to consolidate thi 


district schools That’s very mucl 
needed in our part of the state.” 

The Governor agreed with her, and 
they talked about district-school teach 
ers and poor salaries and spring mud 

‘You're not the only daughter, ar 
Vo asked the Gove Mol yi It seems to 


me | remember some other girls being 


with your father when he came before 


“There are seven of us,’’ Cynthia ex 
plained, strangely proud of them. all 
She had longed to be the only one so 


often. Now that had gone and she told 
the Governor of Mary Louise and her 
entering college, ot Hilda and Barbara 


and their success in debating, and of 
Judith and the boys. “If vou are ever 
down near Petersport, Governor Hall,” 
she concluded, ** we’d be honored to have 


you call, or even Visit Us. 


“That reminds me,” said the Gover 
nor, springing from his chair. ‘‘Why 


couldn’t you and your father lunch with 
Nk to-day r Mrs. Hall would he pleas d, 
and there no 
Massachusetts legislators here on busi 
ness. Here’s your father now. Judge, 
what’s the matter with you and you 
daughter lunching with me to-day?” 


are guests except two 


Father looked at Cynthia. ‘That’ 
more than we were reckoning on, isn’t 
it, Cynthia?” he said. ‘“‘It’s very kind 


of the Governor. What do you say?” 

“It would be very wonderful, Father,” 
said Cynthia, her heart in her eyes. 

*T guess we'll go right along, then,” 
said the Governor. ‘‘ The carriage is out 
side now and it’s about time.” 

It was with a strange feeling of being 
happily out of place that Cynthia sat 
between the and her father 
and opposite the two Massachusetts leg 
in a barouche drawn by t 
white horses, and was carried noiseless! 
along the streets toward the Executiv: 
Mansion. Every and then 
looked at he I father No one would evel 
dream but that he lunched with gover 
nors a daily pastime. Cynthia held 
her head higher. She would help him t 
uphold the honor of the family and the 
standard of Petersport. He might be 
long in the office of a country lawvet 


Governo! 


islators Wo 


shi 


now 


as 
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on the platform of the Petersport town 
meeting, but now he was to lunch with 
the Governor, and such matters as the 
Treworgy-Perkins boundary-line and the 
mortgaging of Deacon Osgood’s cow for 
the loan of twenty dollars were dropping 
from him like a cast-off garment. Cyn- 
thia might drive Constancy night and 
morning on ordinary days, but this was 
no ordinary day, and she, like her father, 
put away the and 
pasture swamps and exasperating hours 


memory of COWS 
of search. 

It Was a little 
preat hall lined 
about with rare 
tables; but Cynthia traversed the length 
in safety, and found herself shaking 
hands with a gracious lady—the first of 
the state of Maine. It was even more 
terrifying when luncheon was served, and 
when from her seat at the Governor's 
right she saw a bewildering array of sil- 
ver on her right and on her left as omi- 
nous as the cannon on either side of the 
famous | ight Brig ide. Since she could 
not quite believe Father, in his position 
at Mrs. Hall’s right, entirely infallible, 
she decided to watch her hostess, which 
she did with all success. 

The men smoked, after what seemed 
numberless courses to Cynthia, and she 
and Mrs. Hall withdrew to the library. 
\s she passed her father’s chair he spoke 


terrifving to enter the 
with portraits and set 


vases on mahogany 


to her in an amused undertone. She bent 
to listen. 

“*How do you suppose Constancy is? 
he whispered. 

Cynthia’s cheeks grew pink. “T ex- 


pect she sort of misses us,”” she whispered 
back. 

**Who’s Constancy, my dear?” asked 
the first lady of the state as they sat in 


the great library ‘It must be a joke. 
Who is she?” 
Cynthia’s cheeks grew pinker. “‘She’s 


our cow,” she explained. ‘You see, | 
drive her—that is, I have, though I’m 
thinking of giving it up: I’m getting too 
old, and she wi// be a nuisance and hide 
in the swamp.” 


“Don’t!” cried the Governor's lady, 


and she squeezed Cynthia’s hand ever so 
lightly 
give it up even if she 
| drove a 
agirl. I drove her till I was sixteen, and 


and smiled into her eyes. ‘‘ Don’t 
does hide in the 


swamp cow, too, when I was 
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I'll never forget the lovely things | 

to see going back and forth to past 
Cynthia was staring at her. ‘‘ ) 

she cried. “You drove a cow! | n 


supposed you could do a thing like t] 





“Why not?’ asked the Govern 
lady. ‘Think of all the girls who | 
driven COWS. Joan ot Arc and Py 
of Plymouth and Abraham Lin 
mother and lots of others. I’m sort 
girls who can’t drive cows. Think of 
lovely mornings in the pasture. Do 
hind song-sparrows’ nests and \ 


flowers and pink lady’s-slippers the 
I used to?’ 

“Oh ves!” cried Cynthia. 
catbirds have two families then? |] 
a new brood just hatched in the ce 
tree by the gully. They'll be likely 
ing when | get back home again.” 

“And the whippoorwills in the « 
ning ‘<a asked the ( ;overnor s lady . ) 
you hear them nights when you’ re lat 

“Yes,” breathed Cynthia. ‘ The 
very lonely and make you think of 
things. But I like that sometimes. A 


were you ever so late that the stars « 
’ | 


“And 
| 


nel 


out before you got home?’ 

“One night in September the moon 
had come up,” said the Governor’s |: 
“and the pasture still that 
could hear nothing except the inse 
singing. I never knew before that 
sects could sing so beautifully.” 

“' we never listened to them ¢ 
cially,” said Cynthia, “but I shall t 
September.” 

The Governor, the Massachuse 
legislators, and Father were ready to go 
long before the Governor’s lady and 
Cynthia had finished, but not before 
invitation had been given to Cynthia to 
spe nd a week the next winter in \ugust 
and not before a great love for (¢ 
stancy had hlled Cynthia’s heart. It \ 
well that the barouche carried only het 
and her father back to the hotel, for 
could not speak, and the Massachuset 
legislators were detrimental to silenc 

Che two days that followed brimn 


Was SO 





over with experiences. There was 
evening at the theater—the first p 
Cynthia had ever witnessed—when | 


joy was divided between the perfor 
ance and a frequent smile sent in 

direction by a pink-clad lady in t 
Governor's box. The man in the n 
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is supply-room felt that she mig! “A suit, Cynthy 


fa pound of stationery an ‘Mother, you know you said a suit 
en pencils of assorted colors as we vasn't appropriate for me when | 
longed-for fountain-pen Lhe vanted one so much.” 
an in the State | ibrar\ dis ussed al i rong ti shi 1p with Father now 
her the days and the exploits of Sin ee if I don’t!’ 
Phipps and Sir Wilham Pej “Was it expensive, Father? I’m 
teas thoughshe were an auth fraid you've been extravagant!” 
in either subject And one morn ‘Twas eighteen-hifty, Mother.” said 
uite by herself, she went shop Cynthia, bravely 
imong the Augusta stores, and *That’s a great deal. Still, with the 
d her tw dollars in presents f discount” Mother figured silently ae 
tamll\ vasn't quite so bad.” 
hen she and her father, in the lat Cynthia looked at Father, and Fathet 
noon of the last day, reached the at Cynthia. 
t of the last hill on the fourteen “You must be verv careful of it 
drive to Petersport and saw the Cynthia,” warned her mothe si | 
houses of the village bel then must be your best for a long time 
heat of Cynthia’s joy had cooled t “T will, Mother,” Cynthia promised 
embers of happiness. The sun (here’s no point in finishing this, you 
nearly down. A song-sparrow sang — see. It’s mine!” 
the alders. Her father smoked ‘Benny wants to see you, Cynthy,”’ 
tly led Judith, and Cynthia went to the 
hev drove down the hill, the horses’ door to meet the astonished eves of 
raping in the gravel. [he sparrow Benny Webster, who stared in silence for 
wed them and sang on. They several moments, and then, overtaken 
da boy driving home his cow by a Strange shyness, dug his toe into the 
thia turned to her father. She must — gravel. 
ymething—must try to tell him * Shall I get Constancy to-night, Cyn 
We're pretty good traveling com- thy? I'd just as soon.” 
ns, don’t you think, Cynthia?” hi She thanked him “Td rather, 
though,” she said. ‘‘ Has she been in the 
he smiled proudly. At last words swamp since I’ve been gone? 
e. “It’s been lovely, Father—just *’Twice,” said Benny. 
n 1 | Do you suppose it could eve Half an hou later Cynthia, In blue 
t us again—I mean after all the gingham, found Constancy tied to the 
have gone with you—mavybe pasture bars. In the half-light she de 1 
s trom now? You SEE the one in the Cl} hered a message traced on a dilapi 
Idle doesn’t have a little one like dated trunk-tag tied to Constancy’s up 
Louise and Hilda and Barbara right horn 
ee, Father, | Drar CintHY,—She was in the swarmp, 
Father threw away S cigar, ana sual 
d at Cynthia. “Wel how ab ut B 
and me?” he said. “Suppose we pait With her hand on Constancy’s sleek 
nce in a while You and I, with — side Cynthia listened to a whippoorwill 
nstancy for a mascot, eh!” deep in the woods and watched the star 
Yes,” breathed Cynthia WW trembl out above the big pine before 
ldn’t leave out Constancy!” she let down the pasture bars Phen, as 
[hey drove into the yard, and a mo the cow stumbled across them, she put 
ent later into the midst of the famil her arms around the big, warm neck. 
se interest in Cynthia’s return was “Oh, Constancy,” she whispered, “it’s 
t in astonishment over her appear- going to be Father and you and | now! 
Father and you and I!” 


abs 








A Vanilla-Bean Comedy 


BY WILFRED 
was shortly after his 
that Stock 

ourselves 


Wer Fowag] 
college da\ S 
and I found 


Paramaribo, Suri- 


or fax nam, representing 
Y eae ¥. some Wall Street rub- 
Seas gite SZ ber inte We had 
ay Gans S4¢ ber interests. e hac 


secured from the government of this 
Dutch colony , 
ploitation of balata gum. 

the month of June. Our 


would not become effective until the fol- 
Six months to wait be- 


a concession for the eXx- 
Chis was in 


concession 


lowing January. 
fore commencing 
Stock groaned. By nature he was impa- 
tient, impulsive, and impetuous. — He 
fretted and fumed over our en- 
forced idleness. His fertile brain pro- 
duced scheme after scheme whereby we 
might improve our time and enrich the 
enterprise by pre-balata activities. Be- 
ing a Massachusetts-Missourian, I dis- 
covered flaws in all his plans, till he lost 
with me and my “chronic 
pe ssimism.”” My more conservative 
point of view was undoubtedly assisted 
by the climate. Here I was, almost on 
the equator, melting away like a snow- 
ball in a frying-pan, and my chief inter- 
finding retreats 
where I might hope to survive by total 
inaction. [ look back with a 
sweaty shiver on those perspiring days 
when I went about like a human summer 


active operations! 


now 


pati 4 


est centered In cool 


now 


dew. The prospect of early and en- 
ergetic action found me _ not at. all 
enthusiastic, and I blessed those Dutch- 
men for dating our concession so far 
ahead. And yet Stock was fretting to 


get busy. He got on my nerves. 
One day he burst into our domicile, ex- 
a have it now, old 
can’t do anything to this 
And he proceeded to relate 
how he had spent the forenoon with a 
member of the Kolonial Staaten, and 
how Minheer Muller had told him of a 
fortune hanging on the jungle vines of 
upper Cottica the 


cite dly exclaiming: 
You 


scheme.”’ 


math. 


tine form of wild 
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to 


vanilla-beans. \ concession gat 
beans could be readily obtained.  ‘ 
nilla-beans sold for eight dollars a pou 
An expedition required but three n 
and only one month’s time, and wo 
not hundred and fi 
dollars. We could expect to gather fi 
one thousand to five thousand pou 
of beans, so that the work of a mont 
with a little attendant hardship w 
bring us in between eight thousand ; 
thousand dollars. Picking van 
beans was described as be ing very 
ple, and Stock proceeded to illustr 
the rapid and easy method of gather 
by grabbing handfuls of imaginary be 
from the atmosphere in motions simi 
to those used by the colored ladie: 
Surinam when engaged in acrimoni 
discussion. 

Prompted by my slightly Missou 
mind and my desire to remain qui 
cent, I raised a question, “Well, Sto 
that sounds all right, but how d 
Mijnheer Muller know that there 
vanilla-beans up the Cottica River?” 

‘“‘He was up there a few years ago f 
the government, and in some places t] 
trees along the river-bank were actua 
hidden by vanilla-vines, and the bea 
so thick that a boat could be filled in 


cost over one 


rt tj} 


time. Why, he said you could pull th 
off like this,” and again Stock we 
through the pantomime of _ picki 


vanilla-beans by the rapid-fire process 

**But see here, Stock, if vanilla-bea 
are so easily obtainable in such lar 
quantities and can be sold for eight di 
lars a pound, why don’t some of the 
colonials go up there and raid th 
Christmas tree? Why doesn’t Mijnh« 
Muller go himself?” 

*“Confound it! you’re nothing but 
wet blanket! Every time I try to sta 
something you try to stop it. All y 
can think of is objections. Don’t \ 
realize that we are Americans? We ha 
energy and pluck and ambition. That 


why we are he re. These pe ople are lac 
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ing in energy and ambition, and they 
haven’t the nerve to go up into the 
ungle. If they were as smart and enter 
prising as \mericans, we shouldn’t have 
any reason for being here, should we? 
Can't you see that?” 

Among the blatantly provincial and 
insophisticated \merican patriots” 
who have been let loose on the helpless 
and uNnSUSpE cting foreigner, | suppose | 
must be numbered. I tirmly believed 
that in every phase of human endeavor 
the people of the United States were 
superlatively superior, and all other 
per ples were to be either pitied or de- 
spised. And I had imbibed this tommy- 
wt in the public school, from press and 
pulpit and the political spellbinder. 
When I looked my last upon Miss Liberty 
s we steamed out of New York Harbor, 
| felt that my lot was to be cast among 
the tyrannized, the ignorant, and the 
stupid. 

My smug complacency and precon- 
eived notions had been jarred from 
the Start. | met those of my own class 


from various parts of the globe, all of 


whom refused to be pitied. I was quite 
surprised to find them proud of, and 
satished with, their own countries and 
governments. I met Englishmen who 


were not bullies, Frenchmen who were 


— 
) See 
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not silly, Spaniards who did not try to 
stick me with a knife, and Dutchmen 
who were not stupid. It was a revela- 
tion! | started right then to jettison my 
dead-weight dunnage and to restow my 
mental hold with something more wor- 
thy of cargo space. These weeks of dis- 
illusionment had left me in no mood to 
accept Stock’s explanation of why so 
much easy money was dangling from the 
vines of the Cottica wilderness and 
clamoring for some one to come and take 
itaway. | voiced my skepticisra regard- 
ing wild vanilla, and my conviction that 
so good an opportunity would not hive 
been OVE rlooked by those whose accom- 
plishments, as evidenced on all sides, 
indicated that they had not been wholly 
lacking in initiative and push. Ignoring 
my arguments, Stock opined that I had 
become an enervated victim of the 
tropics, and expressed the wish that he 
had a partner with vision, spunk, and 
enterprise to assist him in his plans. 

Upon this hint I spoke. I offered to 
take part in the vanilla expedition on 
condition that he have all the profit and 
honor if we succeeded, and that he take 
all the responsibility if we failed. He 
agreed, and we set about our prepara- 
tions. 

The initial steps were most encourag- 





PICKING VANILLA-BEANS WAS DESCRIBED AS BEING VERY SIMPLI 
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Ing Within a week we 
ible 


vanilla concession, the 


received a tavolr 


response to oul petition Tor a 


entire cost being 
dollars for an engineer’s 
chart attached to our petition. We en 


pave d three 


bout two 


boatme n and bought a hsh 
ing-boat, at the stern of which our men 
constructed a thatch 


canopy for our 


protection against sun and rain. | eaving 
om for the oarsmen to 
hiled the 

red gin-boxes, 
familiar to travelers the world over, that 
are used to mncase the , 


schnapps. Wi 


only sufthcient re 


work their sweeps, we remain- 


Ing spac with those 


Schiedam 
bought all the 


famous 
next 


TISSUE papel to he had, with which to 
WI ip the he dl and laid na big stock 
of thread for winding purposes. \s a 
matter of foresight we decided upon 


some pruning she irs, to be operated 


from a pole, shoul: hind any pods be 


| \\ ¢ 
yond our reach. This 


ising to be a fruitle 


latter Was prom 
when, 1n a 
small shop the proprietor eagerly resur- 


S quest 


rected from a top shelf six pairs of rusty 


shears of ancient vintage. He pressed 
that admitted 


chi f concern being to 


them upon us at a price 
or no haggling, his 
hasten us before we changed 
SUX weeks’ supply ot 
sions, and a camping outht for each of 


on our Way 
our minds. provi 
us, to be packed In two Canisters, com 
pleted our preparations. 

We embarked 
get rich-quick voyage. 
the Surinam 


one morning on our 
Dropping down 
with the last of the 
Fort Solmsdijk in 
\ short wait tor slack 


under way 


River 
rr ache d 
about two hours. 


ebb, we 


Watel and the n 


again, pro 
ceeding up the Commewijne River, as 
sisted by the young Hood. ‘The 
regions of the Guianas are 
flat that the 


distances inland, and one 


coastal 
and 
tidal ows extend to long 


SO le Ww 


regulates his 
tides. It 
afternoon when the ebb 
set in so strong that we had to bivouac 
for the night, which meant landing on 
a muddy river-bank, clearing a space of 
bush and tangle, and swinging our ham- 
mocks between the he mosqut- 
toes had been apprised of our coming and 
Lhey 
came from miles around till the camp 
was uncomfortably crowded. 
as cordial as if the \ had 


river travels according to the 


Was late in the 


trees. 
had arranged a joyful welcome. 
Lhe, were 


known us for 
Vears 
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\fter 


shortly 


1 INISé rable night, Wwe 
after davbreak 
other insect bites kept us active, wh 
ot the 
head but reflected our own jarred nery 


got aw 


Mosquito a 


the discordant cries parrots Ove 


and spirits 
with the he 


Cramped under our canop 
tT sun already be ating dow 
and our bodies just one big itch, vanill 
be ans at eight dollars a pound seeme 

Before noon Vv 

of the Comm: 
wijne and Cottica rivers, and after hay 
ing oul here by th 
Oranje Nassau, w 

Wi had left be 
hind us the last pic ket of ¢ ivilization and 
were entering the realm of the Juga and 
the jungle be asts. 


too ridiculously « he ap. 


came to the confluence 


documents vised 
Brigadier of Post 
he aded up the Cottica. 


lhe water soon changed from its vel 
low mud color of the 
black bu h water, 
displaced by 
river-banks were 
tinct and Interesting 
a fork in the stream. 
chart showed that the 
the River Coermotibo, while the Cottica, 
like 
inland. 

hen up spake Henry, the steersman, 
as to which arm of the 


sea-coast to cleal 
and the 
swirling current. he 


tide Ss 


were 
becoming more dis 
reached 
\ reference to our 


when we 
stream ahe ad Wa 


the Commewijne, turned south and 


with an inquiry 
stream it Was Oul pleasure to proceed 
When duly informed, he ev 
denced great reluctance to pursue the 

farther. In this attitude he wa 
supported by each of the twin screv 
who propelled our craft. Henry 
Demerarian, informed us in hi 
English that “‘Dis liber be to 
b id, boss; et make we arll gO de ad, suh, 
arlla we niggers en bakras.”’ 
\fter the many uncanny 
perils that would attend further prog 
into this forbidding region—the 
vivid narrating of which had afforded m« 
the luxury of a cold sweat in a hot 
climate—Henry admitted that he had 
never been up that way before, nor had 
he ever met anybody who had. 


upon. 
VoV age 


Was 
who 
native 
you two 
dilating on 


ress 


His dire forebodings were based on a 
“sadoo”’ that he now pointed out on th 
of land that separated the two 
It was this ‘‘gadoo” that had 
hred his imagination and let loose hi 
native with that 
would have induced instant flight on my 


part had | 


spul 
streams. 


eloquence, results 


| a pall of wings 
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e Jugas we knew were negroes who 
id escaped from the plantations in the 
old slave davs, fled to the jungle, and 
there est: ib lished their vill: iges, revert- 
ng to many of the ways of their Congo 
refathers. including the worship of 
idols. The little wooden gentleman we 
now made out, calmly 
surveying the scene 
from within his cleared 
circle protected by the 
nagic leaves of the rust- 
ng palms strung 
around the clearing, 
was undoubtedly t h e 
juga god OI *oadoo” 
f one o1 both rivers. 
Henrv insisted that they 
must be bad rivers, to 
require a “‘gadoo,” but 
after much talk with his 
crew he decided that if 
we made ‘“‘obeisance” 
we might take a chance 
ind perhaps come out 
unscathed. 

Without any clear 
idea of what this * obet I- 
sance”’ might prove to 
be, we readily assented 
to having it performed, 
impelled both by curt- 
OSITY and by a desire to 
remove this suddenly 
arisen obstruction to 
the prosecution of our 
plans. Henry first called 
for a bottle of Geneva, 
which, I hasten to ex- 
plain, was good Holland 
gin, carried by law as 
part of our supplies. 
Uncorking the bottle, THI 
Henry poured a_ full ol 
half-pint into his cala- 
bash, then swinging his 
end of the boat toward the shrine, and 
standing out on the overhang, with his 
gin-hlled gourd outstretched toward 
Mijnheer Gadoo, he burst forth into a 
lengthy and touching exhortation. 

Che prayer opened something like 
this: 

“O gadoo of dese libers, we tree nig- 
gers en dese two bakra, we arll go parss 
op dese warters. O gadoo, make we no 
heb dem feber; make we no heb eny ob 








dem sickness; make dem big snake hev 
no eye fo’ see we w’en we parss en de 
bush; make we no fa’ down; make we 
arlla time hev eat.” 

\t the conclusion of his supplication, 
with a sort of * here’s-looking-at-you-old- 
top” flourish, he cast that most excellent 





— Perse Ne woli < 


PROPRIETOR RESURRECTED SIX PAIRS 


RUSTY SHEARS © 


ANCIENT VINTAGE 


Holland distilled firewater upon the 
placid bosom of the thirsty stream, and 
in the general direction of the heathen 
god—a shameful waste of perfectly 
nite liquor, or the best disposition that 
could be made of it, according to one’s 
point of view. 

We now rang for “full speed ahead,” 
but the engines didn’t move, and Cap- 
tain Henry informed us that the next 
thing in order was an “‘ablution,” the 
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*‘obeisance”’ not being deemed sufhcient. 
Again having recourse to the Nether- 
lands strong water, our master of cere- 
monies refilled the calabash. This 
his petition was personal rather than 
general, and fairly brief. At its close he 
quaffed a draught from the calabash, like 


a cavalier taking his stirrup-cup, 


time 


V hic h 
yr W ith the 


Was more 1n keeping Intention 
ot the distill rs and He nry’s usual cus- 
tom. It that all 


pected to take part in this service, for 


was evident were e@X- 
our port and starboard engines, each in 
turn, made the it supplications to | ittle 
Woody, followed by 
from the punch-bowl. While Henry fut 
nished the mental and vocal effort in 
our behalf, Stock and I had to seald our 
throats in performing the final portion 
of the rites. 

Henry was now kneeling in the bottom 


copious draughts 


of the boat and leaning over the gunwale, 
engaged in a new incantation which ter- 
minated in scooping up water with his 
hands and tossing it in the air to fall 
upon his head, thrice repeated. About 
this time it occurred to both Stock and 
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myself that worshiping a heathen g 
and a wooden one at that, was scar¢ 
a proper proceeding for Christian gen 
men, but while we discussing t} 
propriety of Gur acts the last eb¢ 

neophyte of our crew had completed | 
“ablution” and called to Stock to tal 


were 


his turn. Stock hesitated, but, havi 
gone so tar, | decided tO see the thu 
through, and carried out my part as 


had seen the othe rs do. Following n 
example, Stock started to play his pa 
in the ceremonial, in the midst of whi 
there was a splash and Stock arose 
crying: 

“What was that? 
Vhat’s what comes of this noi 
Phat watch h 
been in my family four generations a1 
I was to pass it on—to think I lost 
in this fool way! Say 
dive for it?” 

The real tragedy of the 
Stoc k’s anguish would have induced n 


to take considerable risk for its recovery, 


Gosh! my watch 
gone! 


sense and heathenism. 


, ’ 
why cant ye 


watch a1 


but sounding revealed a depth that ren 
dered an underwater search impossible, 





WITH HIS GIN-FII 


ED GOURD OUTSTRETCHED, HI 


BURST INTO A LENGTHY EXHORTATION 
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had not the swiftly running and eddying 
waters in themselves told me that any 
attempt to reach bottom would be futile 
Ol suicidal. his hnal tribute to foolish- 
wooden gods ended the cere 

monies, and without 
headed up the Cottica River 


ness and 


ado we 
Chat night 


more 
we made bivouac 
under better con- 
ditions, mosqul- 
toes being few and 
our landing a 
higher bank and 
drier soil. 

We had not pro- 
ceeded farthe next 
morning when we 


arrived at our 


first Juga village, 
where We learned 
that “banilly” 


actually Was to be 
found in this _re- 
gion, but at some 
indefinite distance 
Encour- 
aged by this in- 
formation, we 


be yond. 


pushed on. It was 
later 
H emir 's 


some hours 
when 
voice broke the si- 
lence with a wild 
vell. He Was di- 
recting the boat 
toward a point in- 
shore to which he 
excitedly pointed 
asoften as he could 
spare a hand from 


his oar. \t last 
we saw it. [rail- 
ing down from a 
lofty tree that 


grew near the 


water's edge was 
a lonely vine 
bravely support- 1 MADE THE FIRST TRIAI 
ing two pods. The IN PULLING DOWN A 


pods were not 
wholly dissimilar in appearance to string- 
bean pods, the vine having a green stem 
and light-green leaves with a sheen 
like that of some rubber-plants. We 
gazed upon it with great interest, and 
when we felt that we 

know a vanilla-vine_ the 


would 
next 


now 
time 





that we 
W ard. 
From this point we encountered lon 
vines, twin vines, triplets, and even quad- 
ruple ts, but nothing approac hing *‘asolid 
bank of vanilla” that looked like forty 
thousand dollars. Henry was evidently 


met one, ordered Henry on- 


much concerned 
Over OUl reckless- 
hess m 1gnor- 


ing all this unap- 
propriated wealth, 
while Stock urged 
the boatmen to 
greatel exertions, 
straining his eyes 
rounded 


every bend, eager- 


aS We 


ly searching for a 
sight of his vanilla 
I | Dorado. \t 
last t h « r ¢ 
nto 


came 
VIEW a tree 
more gene rously 
draped than any 
Wwe had yet passed, 


and | 


that we begin Oop- 


suggest¢ d 


erations at this 
pot in order to 
familiarize 


S ¢ ly €s with the 


oufre- 


} a j randl 


and thus prepare 
against the time 
might 
encounter solid 


vanilla. 


whe hn we 


walls of 
The Sarcasm 
lost, but the 
tion won. 

The vanilla vine 
climbs over trees, 
with 
f « W exceptions 


Was 


mo- 


‘| rees grow 
on ferra firma, and 
th« jungle 
some of its migh- 
tiest arboreal sen- 


post Ss 
AND WAS SUCCESSFUI 
BUSHEL OF LEAVES 

tinels near the 
river's edge. But a close approach re- 
veals that the real bank is flanked by a 
false bank of from ten to fifty feet, and 
through this camouflage a way must be 
cut to make a landing. The beautiful 
floating hyacinth is easily forced, and the 
pithy moco-moco yields readily to the 


Sau bh 


ay FI 


A eran 
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cutlass, but then comes sterner stuff 


bound and interlaced with the sturdy 
bush-rope and other vines, with many 
thorny growths thrusting out a hedge- 
lo effect a landing at 
times is no mean accomplishment. 
Our immediate vanilla objective we 
found well protected against vandals, 
and it required much effort to gain the 
shore. We discovered no pods hanging 


hog re sistance e. 


within reach of our hands, and so had 
imm«¢ diate recourse to the she: irs W hich 
we attached t to long poles cut for the 
purpose. It was necessary to st: ind in 
the boat in order to get at the pods, 
most of which climbed far beyond reach 
of out pole. ‘The sun was high in the 
heavens and a blinding glare reflected 
from the wacer, while the little pods 
danced about in diabolical glee in antici- 
pation of the coming skirmish. ‘To up- 
hold several pounds of junk on the end 
of a bending twenty-feet of pole, and 
with blinded eyes slip those short, 
stubby blades over an unseen stem, and 
then maintain the blades in place while 
one pulls the lanvard—one’s footing in 
the mean time being the thwart of a 
rocking boat—in short, land a pod, 
places one automatically in the front 
rank of clever sportsmen. 

| made the first trial and was success- 
ful in pulling down a bushel of leaves 
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after a prolonged and wearying effort. 
Stock took his turn next, but didn’t get 
as many leaves as 1 did. We now turned 
the job over to Henry and the crew, and 
in the mean time I| temporarily lost all 
commercial interest in the venture while 
[ studied the variety of insect life that ar- 
rived with each leafy aeroplane ortwiggy 
Zeppelin. My naturalistic investigations 
were interrupted by the successful nip- 
ping of a pod by some one, but the 
JOY ful shout dic d away as the pod slowly 
dropped from branch to branch and fell 
into the water and escaped. A second 
evaded us in the same manner. When 
the sun sank low we had six pods as the 
result of nearly day’s work. \s we 
sought a camping-place I felt that one 
might purchase Stock’s interest in the 
enterprise for about fifty cents on the 
dollar. 

At another Juga village the next morn- 
ing we again heard the story of wonder- 
ful quantities of “banilly,” but “farther 
up. All day we pushed on, the vanilla- 
vines being in no greater quantity than 
the day before, and the prospect of six 
more beans not sufficiently attractive to 
attempt further gathering. That night 
we were hospit: ibly rece ived and housed 
in a large Juga village, where Stock’s 
waning faith was revived when the Juga 
chief, a venerable and impressive mon- 





THE CHIEF WAS QUITE CONVINCING IN HIS ACCOUNTS 
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nvincing Wn his 
accounts of vast 
expanses of ** banal 

farther up. 

We remained at 
this village for sev- 
eral days, during 
which we arranged 
with the chiet to 
have hismen gathe 
vanilla and also 
pilot our men tothe 
regions of which he 
had spoken. Stock 
became impatient 
to return to town, 
so, leaving Henry 
fully instructed re- 
garding the care of 
the beans, and tak- 
ing only our ham- 
mocks and three 
davs’ rations, we 
embarked one 
morning in a small 
dugout and, pro- 
pe lled by the powel 
ful strokes of two 
musculat J ugas, 
we were paddled back to Paramaribo. 

\ month later | was awakened at mid- 
night by a knock at the door. | de- 
scended and inquired, ‘Who's there?” 

\ voice replied: “‘Me, suh. Henry, 
suh.” 

I unbarred the door and greeted the 
returned voyageurs. “Well, did you 
bring any vanilla-beans?”’ 

“Oh yas, suh, a plenty, suh.” 

Lifting lightly a red gin-box, Henry 
walked in and de posited It upon the 
floor. The light from my lamp disclosed 


that the box was little more than half 


hlled with vanilla-beans. 

Regarding the provisions, he in- 
formed me none were left, as ““dem Juga 
peoples be too oreedy, suh. Dey eat 
we food lek dey hev big hunger, suh. En 
dey no gi’ we banilly of we no pay dem 
big, suh. One banilly, one kilo poke; 
one banilly, one kilo beef; two banilly, 
one han’ tobacco; four banilly, one 
shut; sex banilly, one hammik; ten 








I UNBARRED THE DOOR AND GREETED THE RETURNED VOYAGEURS 


banilly, one—what yo carll dat a-ting 
hem look lek a watch?” 

**Gee whiz!’ I exclaimed, “you don’t 
mean my compass! Say, did = you 
give away the things in the canisters, 
too?’ 

**Most arlla dem tings, suh. Some 
dem tings, dose Juga no like, but doan’ 
got vex, boss. We breng fetch barck 
dose canister.” 

Dismissing the men, I aroused Stock 
and told him of the expedition’s return 
with “plenty” of vanilla-beans, add- 
ing that they had all been brought up 
from the boat and were in the hallway, 
down-stairs. 

Jumping from his bed, Stock hurried 
down the stairway, calling out as he 
landed on the lower floor: 

**Where are they, old man?” 

| was close at his heels and led him 
to the lonely red box. Stock gave on 
look, and without a word returned to his 
couch and the sweet oblivion of sleep. 
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The Gentlest Art 


Br Wf. ‘kL. 


em & as n® / l mariage Nn exista 


‘“ 
} “ Pa 
Faas Has il faudrait l’inventer 


my } 
| I is a legitimate parody 
Xi s AV, of an old French say- 
D. ) ing, for marriage, that 


lyse ¥ most abused  institu- 
Saal Gane — tion, does respond to 
elementary needs, and it is dithcult to 
conceive a world where the relationships 
of the two sexes could be evanescent. 
But we are not here concerned with the 
course that marriage must travel so as 
to be garnished for the new times; 
rather must we consider that it 1s one of 
the fixed stars of our social system, a 
star that should shine as Venus, yet often 
glowers as Saturn or blazes as Mars. 
Thus we need to accept it as it is, a per- 
ishable bond, and ask ourselves how we 
can strengthen it, leaving it yet light as 
a daisy chain 

“Bond,” “chain,” perhaps these are 
improper words, and maybe that al- 
ready | wander a path of thorn that 
should be of primrose; perhaps the 
creator of the phrase “marriage bond” 
did as great disservice to mankind as the 
cynic who originated “single blessed- 
ness,” and the sentimentalist who con- 
ceived “‘wedded bliss,” both of them 
passionate and excessive men. Indeed, I 
believe that the word “‘ bond”? embodies 
falsity; none are bound save those who 
should never have been linked, and 
in that word “link” doubtless lies 
the civilized conception of matrimony. 
Other attitudes, still common—that of 
surrender, that of conquest, that of own- 
ership—are purely neolithic; it seems 
that the current fret against marriage 
arises not only from the unfitness of 
marriage for modern men, but also from 
the unhtness of modern men for modern 
marriage. Too many enter upon this 
great adventure with incredible light- 
ness. In most revues and musical come- 
dies a young couple meet in some hotel 
garden, “‘fall in love,” and are married 
in the last act. Charge me not with lack 
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of humor if I suggest that many m: 
riages are so made. In my note-box 
are several confessions. (mong then 
that of a young girl who pledged | 
hand on board a liner because there y 
nothing else to do. (She was w rong; st! 
could have jumped overboard. ) Peop 
do marry as casually as they learn t 
play golf; but they take more pair 
with golf. In that negligence hides th 
nightmare that shall haunt them; th« 
blunder into marriage; they think t 
conduct it without travail or diploma 
into the detachment of mature year 
Therein they go astray, for marriage 
a tool with many edges, and none shal 
use it with impunity that treat it without 
regard. For it may close as many door 
as it can open. 

That marriage can close doors none 
should de ny, and it 1s folly to ove rlook its 
limitations, notably those which bear on 
individual freedom. No skill OL toler 
ance can make of marriage a state akin 
to celibacy, and it is well to agree that 
the marrie d are not free people in the 
sense of the unwed; this is not a re flec 
tion on the conjugal condition, for fre¢ 
dom is a word, and Silvio Pellico in thx 
Spielberg found wings for his spirit that 
no Austrian peasant could fasten to his 
shoulde rs. Lo be free is sometimes to be 
derelict, and as in marriage such dere lic- 
tion seldom arises, the loss is undamning 
to the state. But the married must, after 
the ceremony, realize “that they have 
this day lit a candle which cannot be put 
out’’; accepting a new condition, they 
must be ready to adopt new manners, 
which is not easy when creatures ar 
adult, differently bred and nurtured, 
perhaps rooted out of dissimilar social 
strata, even brought together across 
continents. They must abandon thx 
idea that they may, unchecked, chang: 
their dwelling, their occupation, the 
circle of their friendships; all these 
things they may still do, but only in 
consultation. Or if they do not consult, 
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‘f one imposes upon the other his will 
or the thrall of a nagging tongue, then 
shall victory turn as dust and ashes in 
his mouth. 

Leaving aside joint habits that affect 
lodging, dwelling, such like material 

mbols, the main achievement is that 
of common thought; a couple usually 
begin as playfellows, but can attain 
partnership only if their respective “I’ 
can be absorbed within “We.” [ donot 
by thismean that either should sink his or 
her individuality, for the penalty is dull- 
ness: along that road lies the tragedy of 
Pchekoff’s Olenka, who ended by never 
having an idea unless she could obtain 
one from a creature she loved. No, the 
health of marriage does not prosper 

hen two people hold the same opinion, 
but only when two people weigh it to- 
rether. As they are likely somewhat to 
differ, and as nuptials cannot be con- 
verted into debates, they must be ready 


to compromise —at the price of a little 
f that golden dust which falls from 
freedom’s wings. Notably they must 
forego adventure, in the exquisite as 


well as in the vulgar sense; there is no 


re room for romantic but indiscrim- 
inate loves, no more hungry search, no 
ore anticipation or excitement; if the 
marriage 1S to succeeé d, then must each 
have discovered Canaan and be content 
ith its milk and honey. Adventure is 
dead, and if the couple regret it they 
must part. But this does not mean that 
all color has gone out of life. Mr. Ber- 
trand Russell says that you can kill a 
passion only through another passion; if 
we apply to marriage this profound idea, 
it would seem that for adventure the 
couple must substitute the harmonious 
play of mutual understanding. Mutual 
understanding is not easily defined, for it 
must attain much more than a knowl- 
edge of each other’s fads and oddities; 
it serves a couple little to discover each 
other’s politics, theatrical preferences, or 
li: bility to colds in the head. Nor is it 
restricted to sympathy, in the common 
sense of the word; to echo the trite sug- 
gestion that one should share woes but 
not grumbles does not carry one far 
enough. As nearly as possible mutual 
understanding exists when a_ couple 
maintain an everlasting curiosity of each 
other’s feelings and thus enter into an 
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unexplored field, rich in adventure un- 
defled—the discovery of each other's 
spirit. 

The key to mutual discovery lies in 
conjugal love, a sentiment akin to the 
bond of lovers, yet different. During 
courtship the bond of lovers is a fiery tie 
that smolders away, and it is the work of 
marriage to weave another strand that 
shall hold when the mates have burned 
through the early bond. It is impossible 
to keep up courtship in marriage, but 
it is possible to substitute a courtship of 
another kind; the early courtship can- 
not subsist, because the charm mainly 
consists in a desire to discover and con- 
quer, while in marriage the discoveries 
are not obvious to the meaner eve and 
conquest is deemed done. So courtship 
is transformed. Often the process is 
cruel and disillusioning, amounts to an 
inept assumption that all barriers ar 
broken down, that two people, strangers 
a year before, have no mysteries to un- 
fold. It is a strange assumption. Year 
after year men return to the town of 
their birth, or again and again read the 
same book, finding always a different 
satisfaction, and yet they think to have 
exhausted the impressions their wives 
can give them. (I fear no challenge as to 
this. A man of forty is not the man he 
was at twenty; if through twenty years 
he is moved by the same pumpkin-patch, 
it is not because the pumpkin-patch is 
eiving him the “‘good old” sensations, 
but because it is giving him brand-new 
sensations meet for his present age.) 

When marriage is successful, courtship 
evolves into the intimate understanding 
bred of habit and joint interest; when 
marriage is ideal, courtship evolves into 
community of emotion. But for this an 
almost wilful process must be favored; 
the young couple enter life as Camaral- 
zaman and Badoura, amazed by the 
delight of mutual association, and tend 
to stress that side. Because they have 
secured each other they tend to be con- 
tent with that particular conquest and 
do not suspect that when it has become 
habitual it will cease to satisfy; during 
courtship the equilibrium of their «ela- 
tions has been disturbed by a too exclu- 
sive focusing on mutual conquest. It is 
the business of marriage to restore that 
equilibrium. In short, two people who 
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were strangers must be united so that 
they may ultimately turn into friends. 
this does not at all amount to saying 
that marriage is a cure for love; rathet 
it, in the sense of Mr. Bergson, the 
channel that shall convert an unruly 
torrent into a broad, flowing river. 

In one sense only must marriage act 
as a cure for the vulgar definition of 
love; that is in the sense of Sophocles as 
reported by Cephalus, whom Plato 
asked whether he did not regret youth, 
now that age cut him off from love. 
Cephalus rephed that, like Sophocles, 
he did not regret youth, therefore love, 
for age had delivered him from a fierce 
and furious enemy. I suspect that 


Cephalus had little understanding of 


Platonics, or he would have qualified his 
reply, but he spoke truly from his own 
point of view, probably all physical. For 
in conjugal love the physical must mat- 
ter less than the mental; a relation based 
entirely on physical attraction can 
neither endure nor satisfy, because “all 
men kill the thing they love,”’ always on 
the morrow require a stimulus greate 
than on the previous day, while the 
morrow must inevitably give them less. 
Physical love is best served by mental 
hatred,—and I need not stress that in 
marriage there is no room for mental 
hatred. If this arises the marriage must 
end. 

lhe wedded must recognize that mar- 
riage was specially ordained in the days 
of man’s innocency to relieve him of such 
hungers, to free him from the illusion 
(which he conjured up by conceiving it 
that the conquest of another creature 
was the primary object of his life; mar- 
riage enables him to say with Descartes 
that he thinks, therefore is, while in the 
thrall of physical attraction he is not 
capable of thought but only of will. So 
he arrives at the principle that shall 
transform courtship into marriage; that 
marriage liberates him from the need to 
conquer. Men need to know this more 
than women, for women almost uni- 
versally turn to the physical only if 
their mental side is unsated. Women 
accept facts in a manner more symbol 
than do men; to take a simple instance, 
most men receive a bank-check with uni- 
form satistaction, whatever its source, 
while most women appreciate it much 
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more when it comes from one di 
them because they prize higher tha 
check the tribute to their power or v: 
the love feeling that prompted th 

[ hey are not concrete, and therefor 
always easy to understand. In the 
riage relation they eternally seek mi 
satisfactions; they want to feel 
they are understood as well as | 
that they awake curiosity, provoke 
tation, because all this is a tribut 
their power. This does not reflect 
them. Few human beings know ha 
ness without sense of power, but 
generally find satisfaction in the ow: 
ship of money or the control of subs 
nates, while women seek it in the me) 
interest of a particular man. If wor 
fail to secure this they tend to desic: 
mentally and in a forlorn spirit t 
to the physical side; if, on the ot 
hand, they are secure in the interest 
man, they easily escape from the pur 
physical realm. ‘To them the physic: 
a makeshift, a vain attempt to att 
the mental bond; if they are menta 
content the physical takes, not a 
ondary, but the second place. 

So ple asant a condition can 
achieved only if Daphnis and Chloe 
ceed in harnessing Cupid to the char 
that shall bear them until they 
muted into Philemon = and Bau 
Therein steps the gentlest art, which 
fuses love into common things. | h 
among my friends a husband who, wh 
mending the harness, can look up to |} 
wife and say, “I love you.”’ He 1s stil 
lover, not only because he still gly 
chocolates and theater stalls, but | 
cause his wife feels that all throug! 
occupations runs his interest in her. \t 
is the pure golden lode that lies athw: 
the barren country rock, and when it 
outcrops, irrelevantly, she is once me 
assured of her importance; she realiz 
that she is alive. Let no self-consciou 
ness invade the wedded; graceful wor 
are as easily spoken as the churlish, an 
form naturally, if each one will now a1 
then perform the examination of his 
her conscience, and ask, “Am I so bea 
tiful, so gifted, so noble that he, that sh 
should have chosen me?” Except in tl 


most arrogant humility ensues; the on 


grows aware of the other’s charms an 
if honest, pays them the verbal tribut 
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that 1s soft as dew \lso the lover so 
ges a true shield, for by enhancing in 
is consciousness the charms of his mate 
dwarfs the charms of rivals; thus he 
sures against inconstancy. 
But the cventlest art demands of its 
sacrifices other than humility. 
Vl iuunly it demands effort. Not without 
or is mutual exploration achieved, is 
unknown transformed into 
Kquisite discove ry, effort, indee d, 1S the 
\d of the gentlest art, though the 
ful conceal it; effort to understand 
ther creature presupposes a prior un- 
rstanding—the 
ohting for to win is worth fighting for 
retain. And much more, it demands, 
that an effort shall be made to 
e the loved one to strive as hard to 
tain his conquest. Thus the physical, 
legated to the second place, must 
t be spurned; indeed, they will fail 
make no study of their power to 
act and do not maintain it by the 
means that give it life, by satisfy- 
almost. I mean by this that 
lf-revelation may be too brusque, and 
it 1S well to grant it sparingly, SO 


} 


pts 


lovely 


one who was worth 


t always some rosy cloud of mystery 
swathe the brow of the loved one. 
erefore, each needs always to be the 
nptel by looking his or her best; the 
ntlest art allows slippers, but not ugly 
it demands slippers so beauti- 
that strangers shall wonder at them 
nd so honor the beloved. 
Effort is well spent in attraction, and 
the pursuit of beauty is not its only 
veapon, for beauty needs to be crushing 
and rare to survive the vulgarization 
of daily intercourse. Each must use the 
natural powers given to his or her sex for 
the charming of the other. Thus no man 
vill suffer if, occasionally and of set pur- 


pper;rs, 


pose, he proves dictatorial, shows him- 
elf firm, if only he will take care to be 
right in his decision and above the cruel 
riticism of an intelligent woman. Like- 
if she has wisdom, she will some- 
times madden and fascinate her partner 
by sowing in him a seed of insecurity; a 
flirtation within her command will not 
harm her and will suggest to her partner 
that her eyes might turn elsewhere. 
his will lead him to efforts born of 
jealousy, perhaps to that self-examina- 
tion from which arise humility and the 


wise, 
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effort to justify his preferment. In those 
simple wiles, which are those of lovers, 
lies the natural call of man to maid. and 
it will not suffer if animated by some- 
what less of instinct and more of art. 
\rt demands that both shall recognize 
their powers of growth. The English use 
in relation to marriage a horrid phrase 
that may be current, too, with you; they 
call it “settling down.” To settle down 
is tO me an appalling idea; it suggests 
that the gay caravel of youth, laden with 
hope and illusion, having shed her cargo 
in the ports of chance, now comes at last 
empty to anc horage, to rest upon a fore 
shore and slowly settle down into mud. 
Those who can use such a phrase, with 
all it implies of previous mean advent- 
ure, who have indeed lost their wayward- 
ness, who aspire only to sodden rest, who 
think to find in marriage the docks of 
peace and cannot imagine that their last 
cruise may be the sweetest, are criminal 
and unht; encountering another who is 
full of hope, they entrap her. Woman 
usually pays for this “settling down,”’ 
for she always wants to settle—up, al- 
ways would live the adventure of the 
day as if it were her last. The gentlest 
art admits of no suc h laxitie s; it bids you 
realize that the adventure of life ends 
only with life, and that, when linked 
with another, adventure shall arise from 
the fleeting kaleidoscope of that strang- 
It bids you unde rstand that 
the woman of thirty is not the girl of 
twenty; that she has gained and lost in 
charm, in intelligence; that her inter- 
ests have changed; that her views have 
changed; briefly, that she has grown. So 
the wedded artists will always be watch- 
ers, true romantics peering at the hori- 
zon, ready a foreign sail. 
Each will succeed in this if he will always 
consider the creature allied to him in 
comparison with its past, if he will foster 
memory and justly say: “He, she, spoke 
differently once upon a time, more wisely 
or more idly, certainly otherwise. How 
interesting! I wonder why.” In this 
“T wonder” lies much art. ‘The quality 
of wonder that is in the child too easily 
vanishes in the grown man as he be- 
comes self-assured, and so age overtakes 
him; for the man who has ceased to 
wonder what manner of life is led by his 
fellow-passenger in the train, who no 
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longer paints a mental picture of the 
girl he meets when twenty years shall 
have elapsed, is an old, dulled man. 
Likewise, in marriage, the one who, con- 
fronted with his partner’s singularity, no 
ongel who no longet 
d ‘the ral \ simulates h 1S Curiosity, has 
vhirled asunder from his mate. 

Chis execrable “settling down’ 
stolidity and indifference often arises 
a dull life, against which the gen- 
tlest art is hercely arrayed. Youth being 
a charm by the side of which pale both 
beauty and wit, the wedded artist will 
always strive to be young; for this shall 
Serve le ss the powder-puff and the wig 
than the keenness of interest and the 
desire to amuse; the ade pt will ever be 
( ollecting facts and ideas that will please 
the other, present them only at suitable 
moments, know when to suppress a jest 
that fatigue or depression makes un- 
seemly; he should be ready to provide, 
as required, domestic vaudeville or pri- 
Vate encyclopedia, and, above all, he 
should know how to produce the 1m- 
mense restfulness of friendly silence. He 
will realize that pleasure must not turn 
into routine, and that an excursion every 
Saturday is torture. He will know that 
les petits cadeaux entretiennent l’amitié 
et amour) and will model himself on a 
husband known to me, whose wife, at 
every important stop between San 
Francisco and New York, received from 
his messenger a bunch of roses. 

he gentlest art knows nothing o 
mutual forgetfulness; it insists that each 
shall be often, if not always, in the oth- 
er’s thoughts, that entertainments shall 
be organized much for another and 
little for self, so that contact with strang- 
ers may by contrast enhance the inti- 
macy of the wedded pair, and, above all, 
so that the search-light of the public eye 
may encourage pride of body. Pride of 
body is immensely important. It is 
really humility masquerading as pride, 
for when we strive to remain physically 
fit, to keep our cheeks fresh, eyes bright, 
to dress ourselves beautifully, we confess 
that we are not naturally fair as Adonis 
and that all our energy is none too much 
if we are still to please. In practice pride 
of body means that the wedded may not, 
like that lost caravel, sink into the mud 
of self-complacency and abandon the 
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desire to please the eyes of the fan 
it means the reverse—namely, that 1 
must realize that after a while they 
please less easily those familiar eves 
so must take pains tenfold; that 
time for careless ways passed awa‘ 
courtship; that marriage is a condit 
more critical; indeed, that the 
courts his partner more keenly 
marriage than before. 

Such cares as those cannot be spa 
when the child intervenes. The child 
horrid temptation to abandon the ¢g 
ties and graces, for many men seen 
feel that the child provides a wife 
everlasting satisfaction, while as m: 
women imagine that the child plac 
husband in their debt. The gentlest 
tells both that they err, that the chil 
a third and free personality who must 
skilfully incorporated into the e. 
duet. he birth of a child is a harsh 1 
for lovers; often it enchants one m 
than the other, and then a bitter }« 
ousy easily arises in the one who 
once the axis of another's world. T! 
it is worth remembering that the obj 
of marriage is not primarily the chil 
but the need for fellowship through li! 
that as the years pass the child will m« 
and more take its own courses, lea 
ing behind to their devices those w 
fostered it. Therefore the wedded lov: 
must resolutely give each other th 
share of attention; I purposely say 
tention” rather than love, becau 
attention is so dificult to give, consisti! 
as it does in pretty words, forethough 
the planning of minor pleasures, tl 
sparing of small tasks; it translates 11 
self into an interest in ailments, doing 
movements, into questions which th 
mate wishes to answer. So no moth 
can also succeed as a wife unless s| 
sometimes clothes herself in the garb 
an actress; she may cast herself, if sh 
likes, in the part of Medea. Her husban 
may seem shocked if she loves her chi 
dren so little and him so well, but | 
will be flattered and assured that he sti 


what Mrs. Anna Wickha: 


ps sssesses 


calls “a beautiful thing that will neve: 


grow old.”’ 

The word “actress” may in som 
breed anger, but the gentlest art mus 
affront them. It does demand honest 
betwee n two people, but entire hone St 
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be excessive, for love 1s founded on 

th with a dash of mendacity, and 
th alone may prove arid if all illusion 
emoved. Lhe tendency of lov ers 1S 
utterly to expose their innermost 
ing, to tear away every affectation... 
nt:l at last they may reveal to each 
ther their ordinary quality that was for 
moment shrouded by a rosy veil. | 
pect that truth has its limitations 
nd that one of its uses is to provoke. 
me mav think that I lay too much 
ess on provocation, but | submit that 
rtship is mainly mutual provocation, 
nd that marriage without provocation 


marriage without courtship. Thus it 
tav be well to allow in another knowl- 
ive of some early escapade, for this 
plies future risk and therefore en- 


ances value, but it 1s not well to set 
forth so much as will leave nothing to 
he imagination. 
lo stimulate the imagination the 
of all art is there, 
narriage is no exception. So, brutal ex- 
posure must be restrained, for the imag- 
nation flies best in a medium of film and 
loud. Also, imagination has no scope 
f the mind is depressed; harsh criticism 
ripples it and fills with a sense of injury 
the one whom gentle comment might 
The gentlest art demands honest 
judgment between husband and wife. 
No two people can live long together 
without mutually discovering features 
that irritate. Some of us use a pet word 
or phrase the repetition of which exas- 
perates; some have regrettable manners 
the street or at meat, arising from 
Se elf. indulgence rather than ill-breeding. 
lt is dangerous to overlook such trifles, 
for their unpleasantness accumulates 
like compound interest, but it 1s equally 
dangerous to tear at their old roots; there 
is only one way, and that again is hu- 
mility and self-examination. I know an 
deal couple who from time to time sit 
down in joint humility; each asks the 
other what waysheor she might abandon 
so as toawake in the other a greater fond- 
Recently the wife has abandoned 
hackneyed quotations, the husband has 
foregone puns; thissounds burlesque, but 
how tragic it would be if neither were 
honest and preferred to wither under the 
infliction of those quotations and those 
puns! 
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In such criticism danger lies, for it is 
easy to hard; sometimes a 
quarrel must be faced. There is for this 
no remedy save to face it. One hears 
couples boast that no cross word ever 
passed between them, and | hear this 
with distress, for | am assured that these 
are truthful but not honest people; if a 
man and a woman are honest in the ideal 


press too 


sense they must inevit ably differ often 
and quarrel sometimes; if they have 
never quarreled, then they must have 


suppressed their feelings, sinned against 
the conjugal canon of sincerity. I do not 
suggest that a multiplicity of quarrels 
indicates a community of spirit (indeed, 


this indicates an ill - matched or mal- 
adroit pair), and the meanest skill 
should tell the wedded that they must 


learn to ignore, to accept small remiss- 
nesses and damages, this in the name of 
humility, for they, too, err likewise. But 
| do suggest that where no quarrels form, 
at least one is pampered, flattered, 
spoiled, and that great harm is done him 
by the encouragement of his minor tyr- 
annies. So the artist must know when 
to quarrel, when to quarrel deliberately; 
he will choose always a case where the 
grounds for quarrel are not futile, in- 
dulge, revel in the quarrel, and at last 
emerge into the balmy air of reconcilia- 
tion, having vented perhaps an accumu- 
lation of small angers. 

Marriage needs occasional liquidation 
of grievances, for these heap up, and the 
artist should know that when a woman 
weeps, apparently because her husband 
is late for dinner, she is actually bewail- 
ing a score of trifling offenses. Tears are 
usually a culmination, and it is well that 
women should weep, that men should 
swear; tears and oaths relieve the ten- 
sion, satisfy the one that releases them, 
the one that affronts them. I know one 
couple who are never so well united as 
when the husband has made his wife 
cry; her tears satisfy in him an obscure 
sense of retribution, while they slacken 
her own tension. Besides, tears and 
oaths are a language, the means of ex- 
pression of inarticulate people of nar- 
row vocabulary. In such conflicts the 
artist will eschew humor, unless the oc- 
casion is obviously futile; a husband 
known to me, confronted with his wife’s 
tears when he half refused to buy her a 
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cold-cure because he thus might miss his 
morning train, brought her to smile by 
remarking that evidently her tears came 
from a sore nose rather than a sore 
heart. But humor is a dangerous 
weapon, and the wedded artist will do 
well to introduce into his relation a lyric, 
a rhetorical touch. Let humor aim at all 
things, but not at the mate, lest the mis- 
sile return laden with offense, as a 
boomerang. 

Such renunciations demand a certain 
generosity of mind in which many are 
lacking, as a rule because they are un- 
practised inlove. Marriage arising from 
hrst love has distressing implications, 
and | would suggest that marriage is 
better founded on last love. For the 
roots of wedded happiness are not set 
in innocence, spontaneity, unsoiled sin- 
cerity; they thrive better in the oft- 
turned garden of experience. There 
is more hope for those who have suf- 
fered, have been betrayed, or have be- 
traved and repented, than for the hot- 
blooded, nursed in illusion, who commit 
themselves to a state to which their past 
offers no parallel. [| have in mind more 
than one such case. I think of a man 
whose youth and ignorance made his 
past wife’s unhappiness; whom another 
woman taught the meaning of pain; who 
now, knowing both remorse and pain, 
has made a third woman’s delight. | 
think of a woman who expected “all” of 
her first love, gathered from him what 
he could give, expected little of her 
second, and Is Trew arded beyond her 
dreams. 

First love is tremulous and lovely, but 
inexpert; itis a hunger and has no time 
for the generosity of gifts. The young 
lover wishes to take, however much he 
may wrap up his desires and tell himself 
that he wishes to give. So he does not 
love; he desires. One can, if you will 
pardon the contradiction, love only if 
one has loved; that is to say, few can 
ever accede to the august of love save 
by a strait and winding path. The ideal 
course is that of the lover who learns 
from repeated error and grief, not that 
others are unworthy of him, but that he 
is unworthy of them; that he has failed 
in quality, striven too little, asked too 
much, been niggardly of gifts. 

That love is giving cannot too far be 
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stressed, nor is it a platitude. True loy: 
says not, “Will you be mine?” but, 
“May I be yours?” True love must 
light a white fire that shall consume, and 
its beacons must be fed from the flame 
of generosity; there is in love no debit 
account, but only amazed delight that 
a fair hand has extended to accept all 
that is offered it. The artist asks of his 
lover no service, no subservience, no 
mercy; he seeks neither housekeeper nor 
protector, nor social advertisement, no! 
gay acquaintance; no roadmaker to 
power, no harbor of rest. He craves but 
one favor—that he shall be allowed to 
give. If a creature cannot, will not 
accept of anothes all the tender feeling 
and good material things it can gi\ 
then they are not for each other, cann 
fling open the casement of life. So th 
artist will serve; his spirit rather than 
his body will serve. The artist will dre 
in a north light so that she may see hx 
self cruelly, strive her utmost to achi 
beauty. The artist will understand that 
happiness is the seed of beauty, that 
beauty is the seed of love; he will bu 
little griefs that disturb, so that tl 
loved one may not share them; but 
wisdom the artist will, sometimes to 
grudgingly, vouchsate to his mate som: 
of those griefs, so as-to endow his mat 
with the subtlest of gifts—the facult 
of giving in return. ‘To give and tor 
ceive gifts, such, is the alternative to 
conquest. 

The perfectly mated are well aware of 
material thralls. Bred in humility, they 
know that life can fray the edge of th 
choicest stuffs; that much room is held 
in it by headache, unreasonable worry, 
depression, unfulfilled longing, the sense 
of slow-passing hours; briefly, that often 
existence lies heavy on the shoulders 
and that in such moments spirit does 
not leap up to meet spirit. They will 
strive to repress and conceal those mo- 
ments when life is not, as Mrs. Humphry 
Ward gracefully puts it, “a pleasant 
promenade between two _ eternities,”’ 
and still more, they will remember that 
their partner shares their affliction. \ 
they will not expect of that partner pe! 
petual gaiety or quick interest; they 
will understand and accept ill-humors 
which they can parallel, learn, as Mr. H 
G. Wells “to love Isabel ugly, 


Says, 
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| broken.”” For if they fail they can- 

t love her at all. 

lhe course of the wedded artist 1S an 

dless tolerance, a joyful self-abnega- 
tion. The ideal of marriage is the opti- 

tic nihilism of Schopenhauer; the 

{1 German thinker found only three 

res for life: art that decorates it, love 
hat inflames it, philosophy that annuls 

Marriage should draw on all three, 

nd in the love offering must first of all 
be generous. Negative generosity is 
more potent still when it takes the form 
of constancy, and notably when it jeal- 
ously respects what Ibsen called the 
rights of the soul. Constancy is a com- 
pliment; itis hypocrisy or illusion to pre- 
tend that a choice, however happy, can 
forever blind a lover to foreign charms; 
ndeed, | doubt that a man can love a 
oman greatly unless he love all women 
little, and there is much truth in the 
remark that Mr. Marcel Prévost puts in 
the mouth of Francoise’s elderly rela- 
tive: ““My dear child, there are only 
vo kinds of men—those who love wom- 
en, and these make you unhappy; those 
ho do not love women, and these bore 

u.”’ Complete mental constancy is 
unattainable, but it should be held up 
high as an excelsiorian banner, as the 

eatest offering. Material constancy is 

ommon thing, that all may through a 

rm will achieve, while mental constancy 

the land of Canaan that all shall see 
from the hill, but few enter into. It is 
best to face it simply and to emulate a 
ouple known to me who have gaily ex- 
changed a pledge to be as constant as 
they can. 

Constancy, fruit of true love, is best 
secured by the free to whom no fruits are 
forbidden. The free are those who en- 
joy “the rights of the soul’’—namely, 
liberty of opinion, of taste, of friend- 
ships, of movement. The artist must 
school himself to trust enough to ques- 


tion the legitimacy of no point of view, 
however much he contest its rightness: 
he must fuse in the crucible of love the 


strangeness of the creature he has bound ‘ 
to him; and he must be ready for the 
harshest demand upon love—that he 


shall accord his mate privacy. The cul- 
tivation of privacy is, for vivid people 

the most difficult of tasks; the lover has 
captured a lover, and may not easily 
understand that within that lover’s be- 
ing still hides a foreigne r; that a secret 
life is led in what Mr. Maeterlinck calls 
“the keep.” If he fails to understand 
this he will intrude when his mate wishes 
to retire into private thoughts; he will 
scent depression where there is only 
meditation, and meaning to dispel it will 
produce the most hideous enemy of 
marriage--the sense of caging. The true 
artist will be humble enough to know 
that his partner has, equally with him, 
brooding thoughts that none other, how- 
ever dear, may share, because the essen- 
tial beauty of memories and dreams 1s 
that they have a monarch and can ac- 
cept no condominium. So he will not 
chafe if for hours his partner desires 
solitude, or even refuses him her com- 
pany; if he be truly wise he will favor i 
his mate’s withdrawals, know that it is 

better to be absent when wanted than 

present when not wanted, and cultivate 

the genially cynical hope that his part- f 
ner’s self-indulgence will soon require | 
his collaboration, if only as a witness. 

Is it worth while, all this? many will 1 
say. Complex and subtle as are the f 
demands of the gentlest art, | think the 
answer is “yes.” For did we not, 
earlier in this paper, suggest that the 
mate who was worth fighting for to win 
is worth fighting for to keep? He that 
has merely won shall clasp a shadow; he 
that has retained shall for the rest of his 
life hold in his hand the fragrant ashes 
of incense. 
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( Boy, It IS ap- 
yt - We 


that your ac- 





aes “ra propriate 
\\ 4 MY count of the debate in 
ey pa the literary society and 
(Sp a@@ of the triumph of the 
Wie 77 Thay arguments in tavor oft 
a vA ‘ 2 [ " 
ae A Business as sual 


> should remind me to 
allowance. 


During the 
send you cb 0 for your 
You will have to decide for 
whether to spend it in the “usual” 
on the strength of the victory of those 
who supported that view. No doubt you 
in due course the tact that 
you cannot get ice-cream soda any more 
at the “‘usual”’ prices, and that you will 
have to pay for the extra eatables 
that you pet between-meals to kee p body 
and soul together. I note that already 
the Liberty Loan campaign and the 
slee ple SS dem: ind th: it you buy W ar Sav- 
ings and Thrift Stamps have diverted 

considerable part of the money that in 
forme! times you have contributed to the 
local merchants of Ex- 


ways 
will obset Ve 


more 


support of the 
over! 

Now that the Philomathians in their 
wisdom have settled the question and 
decided that in the interest of the nation 
and the “money must be kept in 
circulation,” it probably is superfluous 
for me to say anything calculated to 
disturb the complacency of that settle- 
but there are aspects of the ques- 
to have been some 
inasmuch as they 


world 


ment, 
tion which [| judge 
what Ove rlooke d, and, 
have application even in ordinary times, 


take advantage of the opportunity to 
get them off my mind for what they may 
be worth. 

Undoubtedly it 1s true, as you say, 
that boys have no idea of the purpose 


and value of money. Nor is that to be 
wondered at. In the first place, very 
few boys have had any occasion to think 
about the matter. So far as their experi 
ence goes, 


there is a dependable supply 


to a 


PALMER 


vourself 





Boy 


ALONE VAR 


GAVI1 


of cash in Father’s pocket; they k: 
about how much that supply is good 
so far as they they spe 
all they can get and then go with 
until they can get some more. In 

place, those who might h 
taught them something about the s 
ject very likely know little more tl 
their boys do on the subject, and man 
their money in very much the same 

get all you can and spend it. Int 
gaps between gettings they go witho 
against the tin 
when they will get some more. Tom 
people the money question is a field 
mystery and magic. How could they 
teach their children any more than tl 
know themselves? 

It seems to me that one of the good 
things that will accrue to the Ameri 
people out of their participation in t 
war will be a better understanding of t! 
function and meaning of money. Al 
they will come to realize more fully th 
relation to the government and the f 
that it is their government—as ful 
their very own as their homes and far 
and fac tories. We talk of “Unc le San 
and of our devotion to him, our willins 
ness to lend him money by the purcha 
of bonds and War Savings Stamps, an 
even to give our lives for him, as if | 
were something outside of and separat 
from ourselves; something that we mu 
‘love, honor and obey,” willingly « 
under compulsion, as the case may b« 
an effort to “Sagano th 
“Uncle Sam,” “O 
W + itevel poe t 


are concerned; 


Sec ond 


oO! borrow cash Ol credit 


It requires 
the United States, 
Country,” and so on 
phrase we use to represent the nation, 
just US, ourselves In Our OWN proper pe 
sons, working and saving and apply 
our joint strength to a common purpo 
agreed upon in council of those whom \ 
represent us—for 

and our childret 


chose n to 
dren, 


have 
ves, our chil 
children 
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\ w. everv dollar, every cent that we 
ur hands stands for some effort 
or our fellows have made, some 

that we have cre ated, Some Service 
we Nave rendered. M mey is noth- 
n itself—just paper and metal. It 

inless somebody else will aC- 


t it in exchange for something he 
can do. And the 
al ie tO you 1S the other 
ate rials Ol the Sser- 


and for 


low’s need of the m 
es which it will in turn comn 


Spending money 1S the way we 


e of getting from other folks the 
that they have OL the work that 
an do. So our responsibility with 
nce to money 1s of three kinds 

that we shall give equivalent value 
In g ods or Services, second, that 
hall choose nghtly and wisely the 

1 of things and services for which we 

hange our money; and third, that we 

give due consideration to the time 


in which we exercist 
who wilfully 
an equivalent value in ex- 

nye plans to get for 
e—is a thief; the man who spends 
sut thought of the value 
getting is a fool and a 
takes no thought 
umstances 1n 


| ircumstances 
that choice. lhe man 
less th 
mething 


with 
Vnat he 1S 
man who 
and the 
h he spends it is, to say the least, 


cer, the 


CITC 


the time 


,ave been a very wasteful and ex- 
gant people; as a rule, we have not 
much about the effect upon 
rselves, our neighbors, and the nation 
a whole, of the ways in which we got 
and spent our money or the time and 
imstances 1n which we spent it. The 

ar is compelling us to think about it 
t the whole question. And one 
learning is that not 
r nation, or the most 
powerful government, or the shrewdest 
hnanciers, can make something out of 
iothing. It is bad enough when indus- 
agriculture, 
and services go on normally, as we are 
pleased to call the hit-or-miss fashion in 
but when 
form of waste 








thing that we are 


even the greatest 


and ex¢ hange of goods 


ordinarily live; 

the most insatiabl 

that mankind has devised, comes along 

to take millions of men away from the 

farms, the factories, and the activities 

of exchange, and to set them with all 
Vou. CXXXVII.—No. 822.—110 


hich we 


War, 
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their might to the business of consump- 
tion and even when, as 
now, the underlying purpose of it 1s felt 
to be quite worth the cost in life and 
property—something has to give. There 
simply are not in the country material 
and labor enough to permit the continu- 
ance of the old kinds of expenditure and 
the taking on of the new. For the pur- 
poses of the war the government ur 
government, our in our organized 
capacity—must have enormous quanti- 
ties of labor and materials, and they 
cannot be had if the people generally are 
to have as much materials and work for 
heir private use and enjoyment as they 
have in ordinary times. Every cent that 
we spend for something we could do 
without competes in the market with 
the government, and by just so much 
impedes the task to which we have set 
our hand—the task of destroying au- 
tocracy and setting the world free. 

Awhile ago we had some correspond- 
ence about the new spirit in which the 
boys who are too young to have active 
part in the war will devote themselves 
henceforth in preparing for the 
they will do In the new world that those 
who are older are fighting to make for 
them; you wrote me that you intended 
to regard your school this year as “ mili- 
tary duty for Uncle Sam.” Well and 
good! And I'd like to have you look at 
this money that I am sending you now 
from exactly the same point of view. 
The dollar in your hand 1s a tool with 
which you can exercise a definite power. 
You can the way in which 
to use it. With it you can command a 
certain amount of the labor of yout 
fellow-men. You can encourage them to 
keep on making relatively foolish and 
useless things for your enjoyment and 
that of other se lfish and thoughtless peo- 
ple—things that you and they can go 
without, and would better go without. 
Or you can withhold it until you need 
something that really is necessary to 
your health and efficiency. You can 
devote it definitely to a public use. The 
choice is yours to make. 

Even if you saved the money and 
buried it in the back yard, you would be 
helping the government, by refraining 
from making other people sell you un- 
necessary things and labor and by com- 


de struction 


work 


( he ose 
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pelling them to put the S¢ material and 
labor into the kinds of products and 
work which the government must have 


to win the war. But you can do a better 


su 
with <. lhe government 


thing must 
have money, mm immense amounts, mM 


order to buy matenals and work, to 
equip and transport and feed and pay 
the soldiers and bring them home again 
when their work on the fghting-front 1s 
\ good part of the money 1s 
taken in taxes, directly from the people. 
Vhat 1S 
ot the cost l 
the living generation which decides to 


hnishe d. 


as it should be: the large! hare 
ot Wal ought to be | uid | 


have war. [hat happens to be my 
worry, not yours, at present. But a 
| } } WW 1 f } 

large Snare, too, 1 DOTrOWeE rrom =the 


people, to be paid back in due time, 
interest for the use of 1t, pay 
tain hxed interval That is where the 


Liberty Bonds and the Wat 


Stamps come in, to make yout 


with 
al le at cel 


Savings 
Savings 
for Uncle Sam, and doub- 


right that the 


Twice effective 


lv valuable for you. It1 


future should pay some of the cost of 
making the world a cleaner and bettet 
place to live in for all time to come. 


I or the coming generation will have to 
pay the debt. 
re le arming a 


about choice s and 


In the me anwhile Wwe 


much-needed lesson; 
responsil I ven 
a little child can be taught the difference 
hetween exchanging his money now for 
the 
pulse or desire, and holding it until to 


nlity in the use of money 


gpratincation of some momentary 1m- 


morrow or next week or next vear for 
better thing or ft 
son. And when that reason involves the 
highest sentiment and emotion—the dc 


sire to help his fellow-men, to do his 


some rr some good rea 


share in a great common cause, it 1s of 


the highe st beneht to him and to the 
world. HNO you see that there is a lot to 
be said on the question of *‘ Business a 


Usual During the War,”’ and | hope vou 
see, too, that underlying all this matter 
is something that applies just as well to 
times other than war-times. 


| think that the 


sort of human 
] 
i 


miser 18 about the 
poorest creature; that 
stinginess, the love of money for its own 
sake, 1s about the meancst of the 
It’s hard to choose between the 
clutcher and the 


VW ho has 


Vices. 
money 
But the man 
> ce n\ himse it for 


waster. 
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ome Ttuture good, ome othe! 


reason especially a reason embody 


a desire to do his part for the comn 


welfare has gone a long Way towa 


the most 
for, after all is said, the 


elt-control and the 
} 


ssential purpose of educati 
of ol 
wisdom of on 
hoices in the expenditure of his ett 
and of the possessions that he ga 
hrough that effort, pretty ne 
veIng an ultimate measure of characti 

Think about this as you spend th 


de YTee 


come 


1 
I 
: but don’t be SO absorbe d in the 


mone 


momentous cogitations as to forget tl 


abiding love of you! de voted 

Kk ATHER 
My pear Boy,—I received terd 
from Doctor Parker, Principal of | 
over, the usual lette r, SUC h as | have 
you first went t 
to hill out ar 
sign a certain printed form, specifyin 
the shops at Exover at which I was wi 


e1ve d each year since 


school there, asking me 


ing to have you get things on credit, and 
the amount to which | 
credit to be limited in 
never have filled out the blank, and 

shall not fll it out now. I have written 
to remind Doctor Parker of what I have 
told him before—that I do not intend t 

set any restriction upon your contractin 
that | 
leave that matter to your judgment of 
the necessity in the circumstances of 
\s | have told you before, | 
will be ne need of your con 
debts at all, but I do not 
intend to bind you with any hard-and 
Tast restrictions. If | did, | should ex 
or both of two results: First, 
that you would in occasional or perhay 


desired sucl 


each case. 


of debts at Exover or elsewhere: 


€a h Case, 
trust there 
tracting any 


pect one 


frequent bursts of desperation, when 

was clearly absolutely necessary for vo 
to have a necktie, or to “‘stand 
treat’’ with some distinguished gang of 
athletes, or exhibit financial prowess in 
the presence of some fair damsel or 
other, borrow money or run up a bill 
somewhere and not tell me anything 
about it, trusting to settle the matte 
from your next remittance from me. Or, 
perhaps as likely, that you would go 
without something that you really ought 
to have, or sufter 


new 


some unnecessary 


humiliation through not being able to 
hold up vour end reasonably 


with you 
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fellows, in obedience and loyalty to my 
instructions. 

| shouldn’t want either thing to hap- 
pen. And there is a deeper reason be- 
hind my attitude. We have sent you 
away to school with the idea that you 
will be more upon your own resources 
and responsibility there than at home. 
You never will know how hard it was 
for your mother (of course it was a 
trifling matter to me!) to let you go; 
but she saw that it was best for you to 

somewhere on your own feet, making 
your own decisions, using your own judg- 
ment in the expenditure of time and 
money, fighting your own battles with 
other boys and with conditions gen- 
erally. And upon that basis we leave 
you to judge what is necessary in the 
stupe ndous emergencies of school life, 
for you to have and to do. You know 
enough of the family’s financial re- 
sources to know that there isn’t a dollar 
to spare for follies; it costs a good deal 
for your travel, tuition, and board. But 
it is all worth while if out of it in the 
long run you acquire a sense of responsi- 
bility, judgment in the use of reason ble 
means for worth-while ends, a modicum 
of useful information and knowledge of 
the ways and sources of getting still 
more of it; a lot of good and helpful 
friends—and a wholesome measure of 
fun the while! 

I would advise you to avoid debts 
whoever in the last analysis may have 
to pay them. They are the beginning of 
a slavery that has ruined as many good 
men as drink. You never feel quite the 
same toward a man to whom you owe 
money. If you are of the right sort, you 
always realize that he owns some of 
your future. I think he cannot help a 
feeling of the same kind toward you. 
Debt poisons friendship. For that rea- 
son I never lend money. Oh yes, I fre- 
quently let people have it. But my 
father taught me never to lend any sum 
that I couldn’t afford to lose. When | 
give it to my friend I kiss it altogether 
good-by, and tell him that he can suit 
himself about returning it—I shall stay 
awake no nights about it, and I don’t 
want him to, either! I have found that 
when I /end money to my friends, I am 
likely to lose the friends, and I haven’t 


any friends to spare! I don’t want any 
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good fellows dodging around the block 
to avoid me because they owe me money. 
And I don’t want you to be doing it be- 
Cause you owe it, either. But whatever 
you do, I don’t want any hard-and-fast 
rule laid down now, once for all, to stand 
between us. And so I shall continue 
cheerfully to take your word and your 
judgment about what it is necessary for 
you to do. , 

I told Doctor Parker substantially 
this. And I told him something else: 
That from your earliest childhood we 
had tried to make you understand that 
your word must need no corroboration. 
You will remember that never since you 
first went to school have I given you a 
“written excuse’’ for absence, tardiness, 
or any other thing requiring explana- 
tion. I had many a hard battle with 
school-teachers before I could get them 
to understand that your statement must 
be taken for its face value. If there was 
a good reason for your absence or tardi- 
ness, you could tell what it was; if 
there was none, I certainly ought not to 
fabricate one! I always maintained that 
you had a nght to be believed until 
some one proved that you were lying; 
that a child as well as a man has a nght 
to regard as an insult a demand for proof 
that he is telling the truth. How cana 
boy be expecte d to regard his own word 
as unimpeachable if all his elders take 
it for granted that he 1s a liar? 

So I told Doctor Parker that if at any 
time he should have reason to believe 
you were untruthful I should expect him 
to deal with you accordingly, and inform 
me so that I could have a hand in the 
treatment; but that meanwhile I should 
continue myself, and expect him and the 
school authorities generally, to accept 
your statement on any subject as 100 
per cent. good. On that basis you and I 
have got along so far, and [| trust will 
continue to the end. But on any basis 
be sure of the unfailing love of 

Your FATHER. 


Un ucky Cuitp!—Just after I mailed 
my ponderous Utterance to you on the 
weighty subject of the Use of Money in 
War-time, I received your note announc- 
ing the smashing of your mirror while at 
bayonet-practice in your room. Count- 
ing my favorite hand-glass which you 
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dropped out of the window while helio- 
graphing to Cousin Henry, and the big 
mirror in the spare room which chanced 
to be exactly in the trajectory of the 
baseball with which you were practising 
the full-arm method of throwing hand 
that makes three looking 
glasses that you have sacrificed within as 
months military 


orenades, 
many to the cause of 
preparedness! 

| have always scotfted at the 
tion about the breaking of mirrors, but 
| have to vie ld; at the present prices ot 
looking-glass, | should Say that it 
distinctly unlucky. As | remember the 
one In your room at 
appear to be unlucky to the extent of 
about two dollars. he big mirror that 
the baseball broke came to ¢ ight dollars, 
and the original cost of my double-sided 
hand-glass was somewhere 1n the neigh- 
borhood of five. Fifteen dollars all told. 
kairly unlucky, I admit! 

Reminds me of that old story of the 
Irish witness whom the lawyer was try 
ing to lead into saying that a certain 
happening was a miracle. 

“Tf you saw a man fall out of a tenth 
Story strike on his head, and 
walk away unhurt, what would you call 
that?” 


“Well, I'd call that 


supe rst 


Was 


S¢ hool, it would 


window, 


an ace ide ne.” 


“But suppose the next day you saw 
him do exactly the same thing, and 
again walk away unhurt. What would 


vou call that?” 


‘| think l’d call that a coin idence 

“Oh, very well; now, suppose that 
on the third day you saw the same man 
fall the same way out of the same win- 
dow, and again walk unhurt 


away 
What would you call that?” 

‘By gorry! I'd call it a habit!” 

So we'll charge fifteen dollars to habit 
and rejoice in the lively hope that it’s 
three times and out as regards mirror 

But I thought the bayonet-practic 
was with dummies of burlap and straw! 
Is it required that you exert your offen 
Sive against the looking-glass In your 
room’ Can you make an ade- 
quate ly German expression of face to 
say nothing of rotundity of form 
therein, to excite yourself to the required 
degree of herceness against the adver- 
sary? With your habitually 
natured cast of countenance | 


own 


fr < od- 


should 
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a bit dithcult to s 

up a convincing likeness! | 
However, | don’t know but that it 

in the 

adversary 


think it would be 


that one 
whom he 


looking-glass 
with 
battle. If he can overcome that fell 
in the long run, he hasn’t much to f 
from. the of the 
imagine very few of us bother to find « 
who that chap is that each of us sees 


Sees 


has most 


rest human race. 


the MMO, fe wel still re ally unde rstal 
him. We attribute to him qualitie S th 
he hasn't got, we prink and smirk in tl 
effort to make him look like somethiu 
and somebody that he isn’t, doll him 1 
in all manner of clothes and neckties t 
embellish the outside of him; but rar 
do we grapple with the question of ju 
what manner of chap he is. And wher 
even take a ba 
Onet to him and pune h right straight 
through him as he stands before u 
blot him out of sight in a crash of glas 
and haven’t touched him at all! 
Sometimes a man thinks that if onl 


as you have done, Wwe 


he could Po to some other place, amid 
new surroundings, away from all the 

- } 
bothersome folk who make it so dith 


cult to live up to our best intentions, hi 
would get along better, would see an 
other kind of fellow in some new looking 
Nothing doing. The same old 
face grins at him from the new muirro1 
and if he stops to think carefully he will 
realize that the fellow he tned to esx ape 
from is only the stronger and the means 

didn’t fight him to a finis! 
right on the old battle-ground. You 
have heard me tell many times the story 
of the Grand Vizier who petitioned the 
Sultan to allow him to go to Bagdad. 

* And why do you want to go t 
Bagdad ?”’ 

*“Because, Commander of the Faith 
ful, | have a strong presentiment of 
death, and I feel that at Bagdad I should 
be safe.” 

‘| he Sultan const nted and the Grand 
Vizier salaamed and withdrew. Then 
the Sultan turned to the Angel of Death, 
whom he had had the power to see stand 
ing in the shadow, and asked: 

“Why were you looking so intently 
at the Grand Vizier?” 

“I wondered what he was doing here 
I have orders to kill him—in Bagdad.”’ 

Neither by 


glass. 


he Cause he 


fleeing to Bagdad nor by 





Nn 


if 


the 


the 
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hing a bayonet through your mirrot! ary physical power to a certain set of 
privacy of your own room can you ideas; }USL AS We etFec tuate the theories 

» best of the fellow you see in it. of electricity by applying them to cet 

» get the best of that fellow is the tain combinations of metals, levers, 

of life, the whole purpose gears, wires, etc. And those ideas, for 

r kven when we have — the interplay of which we are trying to 

hed the Germans and secured the make room and freedom in the world, are 
of the world against the aggres the ideas of self-control, mutual consid- 

f International Pirates, we shall eration, and fair play, good faith and 

ve the old battle of each man with honesty of dealing between men and 

f. Maulitary training to the ath nations, general recognition of the fact 

will be only a mischief if it merely — that in the last analysis, Right is Might. 


hes each O 


he 


menace, 


‘ 


} 


bigg 


t 


« 


ght it had done for them! their way, constitute the struggle with 

ill in the possession of men the Fellow in the Looking-glass. It 1s 
| gg 

ve not conquered themselves 1s — rather characteristic of us ‘to think we 


right if only he has the might t 


us and all of us how to he cultivation of these ideas, and 
Ilse. That was what the the stamping out of those that stand in 


as the Germans have can lick him by smashing the glass. Man 
lo the man I the always does that takes It out on the 


‘wants what he wants when | person or thing that tells him the truth. 


who believes that any Go mght on with the battle, and 1f now 
» and then you jam your bayonet through 


iy with it; who interprets “sur- the glass by mistake, | shall not be- 
the fittest’’ as meaning the right grudge the cost of a new one—f the 


est to do as he pleases, mili- ght is a real fight, with the real adver- 


! 
training adds only greater powers — sary 


With our present military train 
lie | 
CLIC 


Ve 


WW 


Yours for the war that never ends, 
viVIng neces- FATHER. 


ve are onl 


Madeleine 
>) VARJORIE MEEKER 


JOU were like wind or fame; you could not rest: 
Now you lie quietly; now sleep 1S best 


Something you always sought and never found 
Was it, perhaps, the gray peace of the ground? 
| } 


You could not Keep a creed, Ol be nd a knee 


fo any God . Now are you wholly free? 
You nevel loved You said you did not dare, 
Life was so strange. ... | wonder if you care 


For love, at last, and things that love can reap, 
Or light, or life, or anything but sleep 


Or if, perhaps, the soul of you has gone 
In flame and foam and quick, keen winds at dawn, 


Seeking and mocking still, unshriven, unblest, 
Part of the changeless, changeable unrest! 


mwah 
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W. D. 
WO Citizens, First and Second, as 
they would have been named in 


a Shakespear 
regard to their 
met one morning in their coming and 
going at their summer post-ofhtce. ‘The 
First Citizen hailed the Second with a 
gay fluctuation of the half-open news- 
paper which he held in his hand. 

“Well, you see they've taken over the 
telegraphs and telephones.” 

“| haven’t, yet,” the Second Citizen 
answered. “But I suppose I shall, when 
I get my paper—unless you're joking. 
Wasn’t it to be expected?” 

Phe First Citizen sat down on a space 
of the whittled benching beside the post- 
othce which was also the door of 
the country store. “ Well, I don’t know, 
he disassented (if we may be allowed to 
coin, or counterfeit, a word), as he 
smoothed his paper wholly open on his 
knees and bent over it. The paper was 
of that questioning liberalism, tending in 
a Soc ialistic dire ction W hic h repres¢ nted 
fairly enough the thinking, or at least 
feeling, of the First Citizen. 

The Second Citizen passed on into the 
store and found his way among the 
agricultural implements, and nail-kegs 
and kitchen utensils, and rolls of carpet- 
ing and oil-cloth, past a counter piled 
with dress-goods, and posts hung with 
tinware, to the small window of the 
post-office, and asked for the paper he 
saw in his box. It was a paper of strictly 
capitalistic opinions which it had no 
hesitation in voicing, as it called the 
operation, and out of season. 
He glanced at the large-ty pe he adings of 
the war-news on his way out to his 
friend, and he said, when he reached 
him, and beat the first page open with 
a downward wipe of his disengaged 
hand, before he sank beside the First 
Citizen on the whittled bench, ‘“‘ Well, 
you seem to be right, for once.” 


ean sequence without 


respective importance, 


door, 


in season 
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He spoke with the tender roughn 
which they used in the habit of a frier 
ship based on the diametrical Opp: 
tion of their opinions. “It had to con 
I suppose, as a war measure. The wii 
had to follow in the way of the mines a1 
roads and foods and shipyards 

His tone little defhant in | 
prompt acceptance of the situation, at 
his friend took up the gauge of batt 
with the pleasure of differing from hi 
on a point where, logically, he ought 
have so eagerly agreed with him. ‘‘( 
yes. But I didn’t know you wer 
re ady to acquiesce. | expected th: it 
an ingrown individualist—”’ 


Was a 


*“T am an individualist, but I am n 
a fool,” the Second Citizen retort 
“The government has taken over th | 
public facilities not as a matter of pri | 
ciple but of necessity, and every gi | 
American must approve of its action 


But you speak as if you had some obj 
tion in the back of your mind.’ 

“Not at all, not at all!” the 
Citizen chuckled. “T was merel 
amused at your prompt acceptance ot 
the accomplished fact in spite of yo 
lifelong conviction of the iniquity 
anything like the people’s managemer 
of their own affairs 

“* Accomplished fact, nothing! It’s th 
only thing that could be done under t] 
circumstances. Didn’t you want 
done? It seems to me that I’ve heard 
you wreaking yourself in favor of what’ 
been done ever since I knew you.”’ 

“Ves, yes,” the First Citizen 
sented. “But I can’t help thinking 
those poor Ve sted Intere sts that you 
always been so tender of.” 

*“'They’re safer than ever in the keep 
ing of the government, aren’t they? 
You miserable, semi-concealed Pacihst! 

The First Citizen bowed himself in 
joy of the abuse. “Quite right; I's 


Fir 


always agreed with you on that point, 








EDITOR'S 


hen you didn't agree with yout 
B) I’m thinking of all those poo! 
porat npresid nts who've been left to 
in some other way. [hey’re 
a living 1n any way, 

the feel it.” 


‘itizen glared at him 
“Well, has there 


h his glasses. 


any objection from the men who've 
the hard work of the mines and 
nd ls and now have had thei 
It f th S¢ big salanes! My 
lualism covers their case like a 
It seems to me [I’ve heard more 
talk from you about them than 
the presidents. 

Quite right, quite right!” the First 
n laughed on. ‘‘ But didn’t I heat 
riticizing the administration when 
hed that law through Congress 
ng the labor interests at the ex- 

the V¢ sted interests while we 


1 Pacitists together?” 


Yes, you did 


1!’ the Second Citizen 
st shouted ‘And for the very 


reason that there was no military 


for it. 
t’s 1 the First Citizen al- 
We hadn’t even come to pre 
then, and better pay for less 
ldn't | remarded as v 
| ( regarded a a Vill 
re | the wildest imagination. 


an’t understand 1s, how yeu, 
idualist, assent without a 
to the wholesale governmental 

ntrol of the great public facilities.” 


IndaI\ 


Well, y Socialist wolf in patriot’s 
lothing, don’t you assent, too?” 
Who? I? Of course I ought log- 
lly to rejoice in it.” 
“Well, why don’t you? Why don’t 
nd up and take off your hat?” 
[he band isn’t playing the ‘Star- 
led Banner’ at the moment. But 
tn't suppose I don’t approve of 
| but I wonder how you, and the 
of you, set such a good example to 
rest of us in taking your medicine 


Here you are buying 
state when the state 
sell it, and traveling in day- 
vith a surtax on your railroad 
when the state runs two or three 
trains a day less than the corporations 
did, and feeding on bran bread from Mr. 
and standing in line 


I call it. 

| from the 
nsents t 

coaches, 


tickets 


Hoover's hand, 
i 1 


hours at your grocer’s door for your 


I 


ASY CHAIR ST 
two lump: f sugar 1 your tea « 
coftee.”’ 


“Well!” the Second Citizen broke in 
* Don’t we do it willingly 

*T should think so! You do it ex- 
ultrantly. Our ideal of government with 
the consent of the governed was never so 
implicitly realized before in the history 
of the world. 


, cheerfully ?”’ 


You set US Pool socialist 
wolves in patriot’s clothing an example 
which we follow with admiring eyes and 
overflowing hearts. But the good time 
we've been waiting for so long has come 
with such a rush that it almost over- 
whelms us. We can only ask ourselves 
how long the millennium r 
nium—is going to last.”’ 

“Well, VIl tell you ” 
zen said through s« 
to last just as long 

sie And no longe rf 

“Not a day, not 


millen- 


the Second Citi- 
t teeth. “It is going 
as the Wal lasts.” 

an hour longer! Do 
you suppose | dike bran bread, or steam 
heat by the almanac, or day 
with a surtax on my ticket?” 

*Well, I’m sorry,”” the 
said. “‘I did hope you might get so used 
to the savor that you 
would like it, and when you had once 
known ‘how salt the bread of others 
such bre ad as capital has doled out 
to labor ever since men began to work 
for their betters’ living—lI did hope that 
vou would like the look of a human 
family when you saw it, and would see 
how divine the principle of liberty, 
equality and fraternity was when ygu 
had it in practice. But I suppose you 
think we’re going back to-the old order 
when the war is over?” 

“a do!” the Se cond Citize n responded. 
“Do you think I want—well—State 
Socialism forever? What would be the 
difference between God's country and 
the Devil’s, if we kept up the status for- 
ever?!” 

*“Oh, there would always be the cone 
sent of the governed, you know. There 
could still be that diffe rence.” 

“Well, after the war is over, I shall 
consent to be governed only on a full 
stomach of wheat-bread and all the 
sugar I want, in a steam-heat tempera- 
ture of eighty degrees, at home, and the 
equivalent of a Pullman car when I start 
on my travels.” 

The First Citizen laughed. 


coache S 
First Citizen 


of self-sacrifice 


is’ 


‘IT don’t 





880 HARPER’S 
think you’re so bad as you sound. | 
predict that you will consent in the 
future as you consent in the present. 
You say, after the war we shall get back 
to the things of yesteryear, but just how 
long after the war?” 
“Heigh?” the Second Citizen parried. 
“Do you suppose that we are going to 
pay our national debt the day after the 
treaty of peace is signed and be free of 


all the accruing taxation? To be sure, 


there will be labor enough to mine the 
coal when our troops are disbanded, and 
the bloody fields of France and Italy 


are smiling in harvests that will leave us 
our wheat. We can have back our cor- 
porations with their super-salaried mana- 
gers if we want them. But do you really 
think we shall want them?” 

“That’s neither here nor there,” the 
Second Citizen said. 

si It will be both he re 
have your way.” 

“And suppose I don’t want my way? 
You’ve got your way now, and you don’t 
seem to want it.” 


“Why yes,” the 


and there if you 


First Citizen mused 
aloud, ‘‘and it’s very odd, isn’t it? 
You’d think, wouldn’t you, that I'd be 
throwing my cap—my liberty cap—into 
the air the whole time, and celebrating 
the new status as if it were one continu- 
ous Fourth of July, with a Wheat Har- 
vest Home of happine ss for all its pur- 
suers. And yet—yet—’ 

Yet W hat?’ : 

“Well, the accomplished fact doe sn’t 
s€em so very accomplished after all.” 


“What ails it?” 
“Nothing. Something seems to ail us 
—if I am still for the reform that | 


wanted brought about.” 

“You’ve got your wish, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, we have; but not quite in the 
way we wanted. We ought to make some 
formal acknowledgment to the govern- 
ment as a party, a creed, and we don’t. 
Shall I say we’re afraid it’s too good to 
last? If it were to last, it still woul« In't 
hz ivecome aboutin the way weimagined.’ 


‘And W h: it was the way you im; ig- 
ined?” the Second Citizen demanded. 
But before the First Citizen could 


answer, a Third Citizen came upon the 
scene from the delayed and unexpected 
triumph of matching a piece of floss. 


Chis citizen had been not quite a year in 
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but 
air of experience to 


the enjoyment of the suffrage, 
spoke with an 
other citizens. 
“What are 
about?” 
“We're not quarreling; we’re ag 
ing, they replied together, in almost 
same terms, and their eyes turned 
the same pleasure on the face and fy 
of their fellow-citizen. Her face wa 
bright as a face could be in the clou 
a shade hat as big around as the he id 
barrel, and full of an amiabi 
which made the other citizens 
that in their differing ways they | 
supported the cause of votes for w 
en. She tilted a little apart pel th 


you two men quarre 


was 


before stepping from the platf 
where they sat, and looked down 
them from a height of five feet thi 


where art had assisted nature with 
inches in the heels of the pretty wh 
shoes which she Her charmi 
summer costume somehow recalled t 
legend under a figure in the Soci 
Section, “Was $37.50; now $25. 

On her slender arm hung by its la: 
celluloid rings her gay silk as f 
of yarn for the soldiers’ 
nevel lost 


wore. 


. 
socks which sl} 
a moment from knitting. 
i 
| 


“Well, if you’re not quarreling,” sl 


q 
mocked, “what are you agreeing abot 
SO savagely? 

The individualist made a noise lik 
an answer, but really left it to the oth 
who said, *‘Oh, merely State Socialism 
if you know what that means.” 

**T don’t know whether I know wh 
State Socialism means, but I know wh 
Sacielions generally means. Then sl 
hesitated in her confidence. "it's tl 
same as * irchism, isn’t it! 

“But what is Anarchism?” the Fi 
Citizen pursued 

“Why, it’s the same as Socialism, 
suppose. Anyway, I’m glad you ty 
have agreed about it. It’s the first tin 
you've agreed about anything, isn’t it 
she gaily twitted them, as she tripps 
down the steps of the platform, alm 
eclipsed by the circle of her hat. 

The other citizens smiled after he 
“Tm glad,” the Second Citizen sai 
“that | worked for the suffrage.” 4 

“Ves,” the First Citizen concurred 
That is what will always support n 
in any doubt I have of the status.” 

f 
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Civilized War 


GEORGI f, BIRMINGHAM 


HIS,” , « tain P E I “T don’t believ 1 r were in a war 
tte! rotten war.” before,” said Waterhous« *“You' not 
| ( ig through tl early old enor t I e gone to ith 
f of 1 be tted \frica.”’ 
billet | mud outside * All the same, | was in a war,”’ said Power, 
thar nkle-deey The damy though | didn’t actually fight | was 
nd penetrating Ned vounded at the time and couldn't; but I wa 
Ise, d tenant, the only there. You forget that we had an Irish war 


nt of t l, ked up fror t Easter, 191 

That footy little rebellion!” 

“You may call it what you like,” said 

\ rs ar tten,” | id Power, “but it was a much better war than 
Power stretched himself on the wire net this one from every point of view except 
¢ which formed the bed on which he sat mere SIzé It was properly conducted on 

ti ooked at Waterhouse with a slow smile both sides.” 
“Not at all,” he said. ‘‘A properly con ‘“T suppose you want to tell a yarn about 
ted war run 1n decent way by civilized it,’ said Waterhouse, “and if you do I can’t 

is quite agreeable—rather fun, in fact. stop you; but you needn’t suppose I'll believe 


t one I wv mixed up in was very a word you say. 


ther as they can. The business 1s don 
picturesque way, with banners and 
peecne Vhere are negotiation 

of tru ind mutual respect f 


illant foemen instead of this damned cold- 





b voded scientific slaughter 
“No war was ever like that,”’ said Water- 
yuse. “* Novelists and other silly fools write 
ibout war as if it were a kind of sport; but 
it never re ally was ‘ig 











“The last one I was in was,” said Power. HE WAS STOPPED BY A SENTRY 
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The truth of this narrative,” said Power, 
‘will compel belief even in the most skep- 
tical mind l happe ned to be at home at the 
sick wounded in the arm. 


time on le Ave 


hose were the days when one got months of 
sick leave, before some rotten ass invented 


convalescent homes for officers and kept us 
inthem. I had three months’ leave that time 
and I spent it with my people in Bally- 
manner, 

“The whole of it?” said Waterhouse. 
“* s00d | ord!” 

“You'd have spent it in the Strand Palace 
Hotel, I suppose, running in and 
music-halls. But I prefer the simple joys of 
country life, though | couldn’t shoot or ride 
properly, on account of my arm. I used to 
watch sunsets and listen to the birds singing, 
which I liked. Besides, I absolutely 
stony at the time and couldn’t have stuck 
it out in London for a week. As it happened, 
it was a jolly good thing I was there. If Id 
been in London I’d have missed that war. 
Perhaps I’d better begin by telling you the 
sort of place Ballymaher is.” 

“You needn't,” said Waterhouse. afl 
spent three months in camp in County Tip- 
perary. I know those dirty little Irish towns 

twenty public houses, two churches, a 
workhouse, and a police barrack.” 

“In Ballymaher there is also a court-house 
and our ancestral home. My old dad 1S the 
principal doctor in the neighborhood. He 
lives on one side of the court-house. The 
parish priest lives on the other. You must 
grasp those facts clearly in order to under- 
tand the subsequent military operations. 
Che only other thing you really must know ts 
that Ballymaher lies in a hole with hills all 
round it, like the rim of a saucer. Well, on 
Monday afternoon, Easter Monday, the 
enemy that 1s to say, the Sinn-Feiners 
marched in and took possession of the town 
It was a most imposing sight, Waterhouse. 
Lhere about eight hundred of them. 
Lots of them had uniforms. Most of them 
had flags. There were two bands and several 
rifles Lhe cavalry ™ 

“You can't expect me to believe in the 
cavairy,” Waterhouse. ‘But, I say, 
when they came, supposing they really did 
come, didn’t the loyal inhabitants put up 
any kind of resistance?” 

° My old dad,” said Powe I, “was the only 
loyal inhabitant, except four policemen. You 
couldn’t expect four policemen to give battle 
toa whole army. [They shut themselves up in 
their barrack and stayed there. My dad, 
F non-com- 


out of 


was 


were 


said 


a doctor, was, of course, a 


I couldn’t do anything with my arm 


” 


being 
batant. 
in a sling, so there was no fight at all. 

‘I suppose the next thing they did was 
loot the publi houses,” said Waterhouse, 
‘ : > < 


id get glor drunk 
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“Certainly not. I told you that our 
was properly conducted. ‘There was no 
ing in Ballymaher, and I never saw a drur 
man the time. If those Sinn-Feu 
had a fault it was over-respectability 
shouldn’t care to be in that army myself.’ 

“a be lieve th .”” said Wate rhouse ee 
the first thing you’ve said that I really ha 
be lie Ve d re 

“They used to march about all day int 
most orderly manner, and at night there w 
sentries at street corner who cl 
lenged people in Irish. As I didn’t know t 
language, | thought it better to stay indoor 
But my dad used to wander about. He’ 
sporting old bird and likes to know what 
going on. Well, that state of things last 
three all began to settle do 
comfortably for the summer. Except that 
got no le tters, there wasn tft 
much to complain about. In fact, you 
hardly have known that there was a War OI! 
It wasn’t the least like this beastly country 
where every one destroys everything he se 
and wretched devils have to live in rabbit 
In Ballymaher we lived in houses wit 
beds and chairs, and looked after ourselv« 
properly. Then one morning—it must hay 
be en Friday news came that a lot of soldier 
were marching on the town. Some country 
girls saw them and came running in to tel! 
us. I must say for the Sinn Fein commands 
that he kept his head. His name wa 
©’ Farrell and he called himself a colonel. H 
sent out scouts to see whe re the soldiers wert 
and how many of them there were. Quite th: 
proper thing to do. I didn’t hear exactly 
what the scouts reported; but that afternoo1 
O'} arrell came round to our house to talk 
things over with my dad.” 

‘| thought you said your father wa 
loval man.” 

“So he is. There isn’t a loyaler man i 
Ireland. You’d know that if vou’d ever seer 
him singing ‘God Save the King.’ He swel 
out an inch all over when he’s doing it.”’ 

“Tf he’s as loyal as all that,”’ said Water 
house, ““he wouldn’t consult with rebels.” 

“My dad, though loyal, has some sense, 
and so, as it happened, had O’Farrel 
Neither one nor other of them wanted t 
have a battle fought in the streets of Bally 


] 
I 


W hole 


every 


day S and we 


hewspapers Of© 


holes. 


maher. You’ ve seen battles, Waterhouse, 
and you know what they’re like—messy 
things. You can understand my father’ 


feelings. O’ Farrell was awfully nice about it 
He said that the people of Ballymaher, in 
cluding my father and even the police, wet 
a decent crowd and that he’d hate to st 
licentious English rioting throug 
th streets of the town. His ide a was tl at 
my dad should use his influence with tl 
commanding otfhce I of the troops and get | 1! 


to march his men off somew!l 


14 
soidiers 
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OD I DRINK 


HI I< 


unnecessary 
wouldn’t go after th 





them in an if they left 
d My dad said he couldn't 
n if he could he wouldn’t. |] 
that O'Farrell should take his 
O'Farrell said he was out to fight 
I chipped In at that po 
wld fight just as well in s 


blo« rd she d. 


weren t an ho 


AND 


O'Farrell 
em OI molest 
ne neighbor- 
do that and 
Le suggested 
army way 
and not run 
int and said 
lonelier 


ITIVE 


ises and no 


g ild be done. I said I felt pretty 

t Idier ould go after him to any 

e to st t. O'Farrell seemed to 

k ther i ymmething in the suggestion 

1 said he suuld hold a council of war 
1d consult his officers.” 


What imazing things you 
said Waterhouse 

Captain Power took no not 
ruption. He went on with hi 

incil of wat 

1, “‘and sat for about four 
| > an | 
veseyiieis 
pped by a sent 
ed to see the 
lindf 


issembled next me 


nelish 


tory: “ The 
ring,” ne 
ours It 
othcer 


| 
IKE 


ry, of 


about 
Irst 


C. O. of the 


ded him 


ALLOWED O’FARRELI 


TO LOOK AT THE GUN 


but 


war was properly conducted, you 
wouldn’t believe me. Now vou can see for 
vourself that it was. Lhe sentry led that 


othcer into the council, which was sitting in 
the court-house. | told you, didn’t I, that 
the court-house was the rebel headquarters?” 

“You didn’t but it doesn’t 
matter.” 

“It doesn’t matter? As you'll see later on, 
it’s a most important fact. Well, O’Farrell 
was frightfully | lite to the ofhcer and asked 
him what he he officer said he 
came to demand the unconditional surrender 
O'Farrell, still quite 


mention it; 


wante d 


of the whole rebel army 
politely, said he’d rather die than surrender 


Everybody present cheered at that Phe 
ofhcer said that the town was entirely sur 
rounded and that there was a gun on top of 
one of the hills which would shell the plac 


into little bits in an hour if it started firing 
©’Farrell said he didn’t believe all that, and 
accused the othcer of putting up a bluff. T] 

stuck to it that what he 
er ill true l it bro ight the neg 


| | 
to a de adiock 


aid was lit 
otiation 


othcer 


“Why the devil didn’t the hell the place 
ind ha dot ith it, instead of talking?” 
‘That’s ‘i t Ve ild happen out here,” 
iid Power, “but, I kee] 1 telling you, 
dur War Was run on humane lin \fter the 
fheer and O’Fart | lf f ar 
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dad dropped in on then ‘ ingish man and a tremendous patriot, 
[ 1 then borhood and I think 1 1 to be hand in glove with the rebs 
n id t He sized uy Dad explained to him that he had less tl 
posit t ce a pre ted t I n he ir to rr h and ad ised hin to vo he 
ib t. ©’Farrell, witl roper and bury any iluables he possessed bef 
nduct of rse to be a ed to the shelling began. It took Father Con 
ther the t r ul about ten minutes to grasp the situati 
led and espect hether ther 1 | chipped in and explained the bracket 
t t theer said. That—lI tem on which the artillery rks. I told |} 
| ! rree ith me, \ tert that the wouldn't begin by in e ¢ 
ensibl If tion and fair t bot surt-house, but ould droy the first she 
But t both be 9 led t t Lhe his house and the next one on ¢ I Oa 
er | ¢ id no | er to enter into nake sure of getting the nee right \s 
tiatl f kind with rebe nd that is he believed that d | had t é 
ild do is to take ‘ve rr ‘no’ to before he did—he took the matter up warn 
I sal of mnditional surrender ind said he’d talk to O'Farrell himself 
Il did not much, but | eemed didn’t think he’d do much good, but | 
1k he’d be t no matter what safe into the court-house with him just to 
luct id It took the poor old dad hat hed say Ill give him thi 
urtot ense into the two of redit; h asted no time It wa 
but t nd inaged it. O'’Far t en when he began, so there 
reed ) f the safe-conduct a time to iste 
rned | dad the othcer, and ‘Boys,’ he said ill you tell me str 
thee reed to take him on conditior nd plain what it 1s you want?’ 
n dad ent, toc to explain the tua ‘O'Farrell began a lone speech about 
to his colonel. [ went with them just t Irish republic and things of that kind. | 
vhat would happen.” ith n tch in my hand opposite Fathe 
ippose they made O'Farrell pri I Conwa Every now and then | pointed 
terhouse the hands so as to remind him that time 
You're judging everybody by the stand going OF At twenty-hve past seven 
f t infern ul That Englisl topped O'Farrell and said they couldn't 
dier and a gentleman. He have an Irish republic just yet, though the 
d | d ed ©’Farrell to look might later on—on account of the gun tl 
It there, all right, and it was soldier id on top of the hill. Then hetaske 
true that Ball ther entirely them again to say exactly what tl nte 
| We t back about nve o'( ock re] ublic being considered aw ishout for ti 
in ult tun tten out on a sheet of noment. You'd have been surprised if 
r | ()’ F arre nd the whol m heard tl il el he 9ot | el I t 
d 1 down their arms bef ce stood up and vuuted that ( 
t t { t d it t better than to die for It | 
You'd e tl ht that tit, 1 It ht it 
| I tl t out of O'] t Fatl Cor d } 
t| vta de t 
k t But it didn't He | WI reventin 1 dyvu 
rt Id bef t I I I In the I it 
it t t t if the | nd \ be a 
1 f [ t t Hy I t f I But if t ¢ 
ld the bout t t tul k tl t of other ple ho don't t to ¢ 
| 1 t d I for nd ything ¢ hy t 
er, not n if the to ed int ith having their | knocked d 
.4 bu in tl th ; 
t itul y did rt it Lac ‘WW, tr} t} en f+ t () 
hat ter, lhe soldier I t ed his men up outside d d 
nb | the rebel id t 1 to ther He id that if anv o1 
that 1 it they'd hit r house. I told funked it he could stay where | and 
didn’t I, that it ext door to t that only thos« ho reall anted to di 
t e? My poor dad did his best He eed go on It was a quarter to eight wher : 
ito O'] | and the rest of them t he’d finished talking and I was in terror of 
ran of him, but it asn’t the le t my life that there’d be some delay gvettil 
of d. The i wouldn’t listen to — rid of the men who fell out. But there wasn’t 
n It even lock before he gave a single defaulter Every blessed one of tho 
»b up and left the court-house. He was men—and most of them were only boys 
to make his will; but on the did a right turn and marched out of the tow1 
t Father Con the priest. He’ in column of fours. I can tell you, Water 





























. same 
Bue Pullpee 
wore a ~ —— 
HE SAID, ‘‘ WILL YOU TELL ME STRAIGHT AND PLAIN WHAT IT IS YOU WANT ?” 
e, | didn’t like watching them go. My “T suppose O'Farrell was hanged after- 
< 1 a t nding on the steps ot the court ward,” said Waterho 1S¢ 
se, blubbering like a child; and I never **No, he wasn’t.” 
eard anything like the language that Father * Shot, then lhough I should think hang- 
Conway was using in the excitement of the Ing Is the proper death for a rebel.” 
nent, of cour | don’t mean to say he **He wasn’t shot, either,” said Power 
I irs.” He’ live still and quite well He’s going 
‘I suppose tl erent all killed?” id about the country making speeche He w: 
Waterhou down in Ballymaher about a fortnight ago 
‘None of then re killed,” said Power nd called on my dad to thank him for all 
Phere isn't ingle shot fred. You see, he’d done during the last rebellion. He in 
n the English othcer saw them march out quired after me 1n the kindest \ lhe old 
f the town he naturally thought they'd come dad was greatly touched, especially when a 
irrender and didn’t fre on them.” crowd of about a thousand men—all O’Far 
He ldn’t possib e thought that,” rell’s original army and a few new recruit 
1 Water! e, “unle they had laid dow1 gathered round the house and cheered, first 
rari for an Irish republic, and then for dad. He 
* Asa matter of fact,” said Power, “hardly made them a little speech and told them I'd 
y of them had any arms, except hocke tt my compan nd was recommended for 
tl ks | Suppo the lonel tl ught the d th \l ae When the \ heard th t they cheered 
iled them up somewhere. He seems to have — me like anything and then shouted, ‘Up the 
been a decent sort of man. He made pri Rebels? and, ‘Down with England! for 
ners of O'Farrell and a few more and told about ten minutes.” 
the rest of them to be off home and not “TT needn’t tell you,” said Waterhous: 
behave like silly asses.” “that I don’t believe a word of that story. It 
‘Ireland,” said Waterhouse, “‘must be a I did I’d say’’—he paused for a moment 
damned queer country.” “Vd say that Ireland—”’ 
“Tt’s the only country in Europe at the “Yes,” said Power, “that Ireland 
present moment,” said Power, “‘that knows “Td say that Ireland is a country of luna- 
how to conduct a war in a civilized way Now tics and that there ought to be an Irish re- 
if a situation of that sort turned up out here public. I can’t think of anything worse to 
there’d be bloodshed.” say about you than that.” 
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The Gods Overruled 

THER! vasa 
lated al college 
tion of the inspired by examinations, 


yentered one of our big universities and 


young African prince,” re 


graduate as an illustra 


terror 


yused himself with motor-cars and_ bull- 
dog intil examination-time drew near 
‘Now exams frightened the young prince 
ib| He be n to study, and he cabled 
e to the kins is father 
Kk xaminations next k Most dith 
t Implore d ~ gods inn be lf.’ 
\ fe da ter re} came back 
f the West (¢ t nat 
‘Rites performed len picked it 
I { nobl 1 been icrin a 
{) propit 
] t Vi" 1d hy ‘ t tT t ] ec! 
I tl in nun |! 





ind thriving town in the Middl 


LN 1! ing Ce tery as opened in a 
young . 


West | la I had charge of the 
af t t the round » Was puiz led for an 
ypriat n ription to be placed o1 r tne 
t “Ridi ng in his car one day hi 
tat lifferent ine text nicl 
t ti tisfactor 
] } t t tt 


Net Profit 

[N a certain New England town there dwell 
a man as careful of a nickel as a man « 
well be. He is in comfortable circumstany 

and being thrifty and industrious, he wa 

sidered the most eligible bachelorin th 


Vas ¢ 

eneigl 

borhood in spite of his exactness in matte! 

financial. Finally he married a widow wort 

$30,000 in her own nam After the 
mony a friend met him, and said 

Allow me to congratulate ul Yi I 


wedding was worth a clear $3 to 


cere- 


No, replied the exact mal “not quite 
as much as that “s 


““Indeed! Why, | thought there 


seibeiees 
cent of $30,000 
Oh no,” said tl I n I had to ] 
out two-hfty for the marriage licenss 
Something Soulful 
Yo are going to thir f 
declared the new flan i 
itin your lovely eyes.” 
lhe girl smiled “What was going t 
iv is this: Won’t you please wear a rubb 
band around your head at night, t 


train your ears not t 


Fruits of the Field 
Bee NG boarding ol girl, ulking 
i through an ar I re a 


ug ‘ irt > | I 1 Del 





Dit 


Makes 
que a | 


the honeymoe 





EDITOR'S 


Vell 


m that your 


is grOWINE d and they never glance up from 
; sre 
That friend agreed, “‘but t 
t t tting cold and they jump 
e' ¢ 7 T tT 
A Little Late 
BRIDGI [, Bridget! How often have | 
J told you to wash your hands befor 
king a pudding!” cried her mustress, 1n 
nic despa 
Please, mum,” the cook replied, in a 
erieved tone, “‘vou ’ain’t never told me till 


Why He Looked 


A but none 


engage d i carpenter to di 
But the bill, when rece! 


| RI NCHW({ ™M AN living 


Astonished 


Brooklyn, 


in 


too conversant with English, 


» some work for her. 
ved, was far in ex- 


cess of the price agreed upon. She attempted 
t remonstrate with him, 
nd was astonished at the 

ression that came over! 

face when she warmly 

‘tested ‘You are 

irer to me now than when 


re first engaged. 


Ask the Pigs 
pul RE 1s certain pol 
iticlan, formerly a farm 
hose reputation 1 
I e of the est 1 col 
league, meeting an old man 
from his. district sked, 


conhdentially 
“What do 

him down your way 

he in 
Lhe untr 

| whiskers, 
d nothing 
“Woul’ you 


asked the 


nonest man 


smile d, a 


call 
other 
of 


Another stroking 


nan strok 


him a 


ed 


nd 


now, | don’t know 
that I’d go so far as to call 
him a lar, but those as 
new him down our do 
i that when he wanted oa / 
Is pl to <¢ for their ) t 
t ed, he had t f Y Su? / 





DRAWER S87 
His Pursuit 
A CLERICAL - LOOKING 
, bore an armful of t 
York office 1 number of clerks 
up trom their ledgers to see what he 


person vho 
icts entered a New 
looked 


wanted 


where 


Lhat he was seeking out the unregenerate 


apparent by the jueSsSTION Ne put to t 


was 


] 


clerk nearest him 


“What is your pt 
Phe clerk scratched his he 


“Well,” he said, “tl 


irsuit in life 
id In perplenity 


finally it depends upon 


whether | am coming or going. It’s the six 
thirty in the morning and the hve-thirty 
train in the evening.” 
How He Looked 
YOUNG woman was telling a_ friend 
d about an acquaintance, a young man 


named Francis, whom the second girl had 
never seen 
“What sort of a chap is 
: asked the listener 
“Well,” the other re plic d, after a moment’s 
thought, “if ever two men in a 


corner and one looks bored to death, the 


Krancis, an, 


how?’ 


you SCC 


other one is Franc 























WILLIAM who has 


t escaped from a metropolitan hotel 
6 vig. SFT oe sah ai 


A Steady Job The Maiden Who Told 


NEW-YORKER, whose business take Tt brook that comes dancing through 

him occasionally to an tsolated region of forest and marsh 
the Southwest, started a conversation with Where thrushes are tuneful or grackle ir 
an old man sitting on a sugar-barrel in the harsh, 
orner store by asking till babbling of secrets that nobody hears, 

‘What do you think of the political situ Vhough pitcher-plants listen witl ide-open 
tion . ears 

“What are they doin’ to it?” was the rep] When young we the bee now they 

Why, haven’t you read the papers?” are old, 

‘Well, | used to, but *bout ear ago | Chat garrulous brook \laiden Who 
topped oft Lhe got to be too frivoling Vold! 

t I’ve been took readin’ a book.” 
By moss-rooted bunch-berries, rudd nd 
ripe, 
His Revengs (nd waxen elf-candles of Indian-pipe, 

A' NI JANE! not et-tempered lhe chipmunk steals down of the iters t 
. and always found fault with little Jim- drink, 
me Jimmie had been neglecting his own And so does the partridge, and } +} 
dinner to watch | int, who was very fond mink: 
of lettuce lurning to his father, he asked But none of them dream that the rill of the 


Papa, are caterpillars good to eat? wold. 

‘Why, no! Behave yourself... What Their crystalline brook, is a Maiden Who 

nakes vou ask old. 

,” defended Jimmie, “Aunt Jan 

id one on her lettuce I just wondered 1t She told 
ite It On purpose.” 








, and you needn't be asking me, what: 
She told, and she shouldn’t—the rest is for- 
got. 

Knew the Sympt ms 7 And he \ that ire seeking may guess fi I 
‘MADAM.” announced the new maid, themselves 

‘ “vour husband is lying unconscious Who changed her with magic, the 
in the reception-hall, with a large box beside elve 
him and crushing a paper in his hand.” 


vit he S OI 


For speech may be silve r, but sile nce 1s gold. 


“Ah!” cried madam, in ecstasy, “my new The chattering brook is the Maiden Who 


hat has come!” Told! ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 
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War-lime Conditions 


Present and to Come 


Growth of Bond Buying 


JOHN GRANT DATER 


SB Ih & , &VENTS of large impor- 
u* y & tance in their bearing 
Ai] upon the future have 
») been passing rapidly of 
YI: ite; so rapidly, in fact, 
~ ay that financial and com- 
AW S23 mercial interests, which 
for four r long years and more have been 
thinking and acting in terms and under 
nnditions of war can hardly appreciate, 
far less appraise at their true worth, the 
portentous happenings. Peace, the at- 
tainment of which is the 
most devoutly desired thing 
in the world to-day, may 
still be some distance away, 
but all the recent de- 
velopments abroad have 
been hurrying in that direction. No 
transformation has ever been more 
omplete than that disclosed [by a 
comparison of conditions — prevailing 
on July 18 last and those present- 
ing themselves at the beginning of 
October. The Central Empires, as 
i result of four months of  success- 
ful campaigning, were at the maxi- 
mum of their strength on the earlier 
occasion, within the range of their great 
guns of Paris and but thirty miles re- 
moved from the Channel ports. There 
were no discussions of a negotiated 
peace on their part then; they were con- 
hdent of victory; preparing for the final 


= 
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Brilliant 
Allied 
Successes 
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blow, while all the world hung expectant, 
apprehensively expectant, upon the out- 
come. 


IBERTY, justice, humanity—civili- 

zation itself—were involved in the 
issues at the battle of Chateau- Thierry, 
and liberty, justice, humanity, and civili- 
zation triumphed, for the fifth German 
offensive was checked and the power of 
Germany was shattered in that engage- 
ment. Only a scant ten weeks inter- 
venes between that great day and this 
writing, but the brief interval has wit- 
nessed a series of brilliant, practically 
unbroken 
the Allies on every battle front. The 
daily story has been one of German 
retirement from one important  posi- 
tion after another; of the line, even 
the Hindenburg line, in places, forced 
back .or penetrated; of towns and 
territory retaken; of great fortresses 
threatened, and of a vast toll of men 
and guns captured. And this tale 
has been repeated in Palestine where 
the Turks have been routed, and in 
Macedonia and elsewhere in the Bal- 
kan peninsula where the Bulgarians 
have sustained a crushing defeat. The 
marvelous military successes of the 
Allies have been responsible for efforts 
upon the part of Austria to bring about 


successes on the part of 


i 
i‘ 
f 
| 
: 
t 
t 
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BUSINESS AND 
a peace conference, which was re jected 
by the Allies as a trick and unworthy of 


conside ration 


MONG other 
ments which may be charged up to 
been an 


numerous develop- 


the victories have unequivocal 


statement upon the part of the Imperial 


German Chancellor in the Reichstag 
that Germany has_ been 
ready to entertain overtures 

Germany's of p for a year, and 

Weakened | 

> great Was Nis SOTTOW, lismal 
Power a 
were his wallings, that all 

his overtures had been re 

jected with scorn Orher spe akers 
nearly all the prominent statesmen in 

Germany, in fact——spoke on the subject 

of Allied successes, and sought to re 


n the nation, but with 
As a crowning achievement, 
Bulgaria, impressed by her own disastet 
and the the Allied irm 

sought an armistice, which was granted 
on the 


aASSUTE and heart 
out ay iil 


strength of 


basis of complete and uncon 
ditional surrender, thus threatening the 


isolation of Turkey from which a pro- 


posal to withdraw from the struggle 1 
looked for at any time There are un 
mistakable signs that Austria 1s wat 
weary ind longs tol peace, and many 


other indications that the German powe1 


is breaking. But no one questions the 


ability of that country to wage a defen- 
sive war for a considerable time, in con- 
sequence of which there is a_ special 
reason for warning against overoptim 


Pea 


but it is not 


ism and overconhdence 
edly, is coming into sight, 
vet here. 


aSsul 


E be AT the manner in which this coun- 
try has entered into the war, placing 


all its matchless resources in men, 
money, and supplies at the disposal of 
the Allies, has had very much to do with 
the result cannot for a moment be 


doubted. Germany sought to deceive 
herself by belittling our efforts, by ques- 
tioning our good faith, by pointing out 
the impossibility of our transporting and 
maintaining a huge army abroad, and in 
doubting the fighting quality of the 
American soldier. She has discovered 
het mistake in all these particulars to 
her bitter cost, for it is clear that the 
presence of our men on the firing-line 
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CONDITIONS 


and the knowledge that millions mors 
the same type were on the way put n 
life into the Allies. And it is difficult 
avoid the conclusion that a re ilization 
the fact that the United States is p 
pared to put an army of 5,000,000 m 
in the field has had much to do with tl 
weakening of Germany’s allies. Wh 
Germany herself comes to realize tl 
fact, if she has not already realized 
she will come to know that in any eve! 
she cannot win; that she will be bor 
down by sheer force of numbers, by tl 
exhaustion of her man power in the en 


A! THOUGH it is impossible at th 
f\ writing to speak definitely of tl 
of the Fourth Liberty Loa 
which has engaged the attention of th 
country—to the practical exclusion of! 


outcome 


everything but the wat 

; for the better part of. th 
Liberty . 

Poce month, it may be said tha 


the selling campaign opene: 
auspiciously and that it 
progress was favored by th« 
marvelous news from abroad. That th 
has cannot bi 
doubted, though in saying this now, wi 
are anticipating the official announc: 
a trifle. A favorable outcome ha 
been doubted from the first b 
those familiar with the negotiation, and 
it is conhdently believed that such would 
have been the result even had there beer 
no brilliant victories by the Allies t 
stimulate subscriptions and make assur 
ance doubly sure. lhis de Spite the fact 
that the raising of an amount as large as 
$6,000,000,000 on the heels of nearly 
$10,000,000,000 obtained through thx 
first three loans, to say nothing of 
$3,694,703,334 secured through taxation 
and $750,467,582 through War Savings 
Stamps—all within a little more than ; 
year—is no easy task. 


Campaign 


ISSue¢ been a success 


ment 


nevel 


I EFORE proceeding with any discus 
sion of other phases of the war-tim 
borrowings by the Government and its 
bearing upon the situation, both the 
present and the future, it is as well to 
consider the Fourth Liberty Loan in its 
entirety. In the first instance, the 
amount involved is the largest that any 
of the be llige rent nations has aske d of its 
citizens up to the present time. As 


ete lene - Ane . 
Continued twenty-third page jolowing 
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Beautiful as the Flowery Kingdom 
will be your dreams on an 


OSTERMOOR 


The Japanese are content with a hard pallet for a 
bed and a block of wood for a pillow—but in this coun- 
try discerning folk demand an OSTERMOOR. 

It is not stuffed in the old hit-or-miss way but is carefully built 
up, layer upon layer of soft resilience, so that the finished mattress 
has an elastic vitality that lasts for years. The OSTERMOOR 
won't get uneven and out of shape. 

Let us send you our catalog. ‘‘ The Test of Time,”’ and samples 
of our ticking — both are free. We will also give you the name of 
our nearest dealer — or if you prefer we will ship OSTERMOOR 
mattresses direct to your home by express, prepaid, securely packed 
in leatherette paper and burlap. Their safe delivery is guaranteed. 
Price for full size $30— weight forty-five pounds. Smaller sizes 
—smaller prices. Mattresses in two parts $1.50 extra. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 109 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Bedding of Montreal, Ltd, Montreal 
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to | »d br uil but t t the P lan 
which is the strong r tur taken iror 4 lder 
hant or shepherd tl sokhares« hospitable, 
and little inclined to violence He is keen on 
t spends largely on ceremonious occasions such 

a. } rH j 

lays and marriages. ‘The native shepherds are 
d happy. After a day’s wandering the guides 


ind leaders of caravans put up at some wayside cara- 


distant places 


I 
found in 
} 


ich 


are 
which S 
in England, 
mole 
uable French 
chiefly by 
estates. 
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work,or they 


are sent to 
the Revillon 
establis! 
ments in 
London it 
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A onal 
otreetandto 


the original 
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steam- 
relish 
n while 


» GTINK a 
a and 


their pilaff of mutt 


the tired « est in the 
rent ¢ I rd. Wh n 

} ] 

t meal is over a primi 

tive guitar is brought out 


’ 
ing ensued, in which sev 
eople were 

| ind Red Guard 
repu 1. Much property 
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FOR BEAUTY OF DESIGN, INDIVIDUALITY OF STYLE 
REED & BARTON 
SILVERWARE HAS BEEN FOREMOST FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 
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70 SHOW YOU REED & BARTON EXCLUSIVE PRODUCTIONS 
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ONIGHT in No Man’s Land! Through all 
that wild inferno—shrieking shells and spewing 
shrapnel and stuttering machine guns and 
clanking, crunching tanks—on the tiniest and cheeri- 
est of mechanisms hangs the destiny of the world. 

Never before, in all history’s wars, has Time 

played so appallingly vital a part. ‘The grim significance of 
“zero hour” has burned this deep into the minds of our boys 

over there: unless their watches are in step with those of the 

fire-control, they will be wiped out by their own guns. Des- 

perate, blood-bought raids over the top, useless if delivered out 

of unison, become irresistible when timed to the tick of an Elgin. 
Elgins! Guiding stars to our Emergency Fleet—trusted | 
companions of a great Polar explorer—pathfinders for intrepid 
government scientists—-ofhcial chronometers of our destroyers 
and torpedo boats! 

Thousands of Elgins are used by the Government in our 
Navy—tens of thousands by our Signal Corps—and along 
that surging battle-line in France hundreds of thousands of 
Elgins are in hourly use by the fighting men of America and 
her gallant Allies 

a war essential of the first rank. | 








ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., ELGIN, U.S.A, 
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FACTORS of SAFETY 


The Factor of Safety in Modern Artillery is 1%-10 
The Factor of Safety in Pneumatic Tires is 10-14 


The music of the guns as they hurl their challenge against 


the foes of Liberty is the epic song of strength — a power 


that is titanic, sublime, awful. 


And behind the guns is the magic 
of supply — of transportation. 
Long lines that stretch back to 
mill, fac tory, shop, field, to feed 
the machinery of war — trans- 
portation that is largely depend- 


ent upon the pneumatic tire. 


Yet the factor of safety in artillery 
isapproximately 1|'2-10 as against 
10-14 in the pneumatic tire. 


Is it not reasonable that the Hood 
Tire with its “extra ply "’ of fab- 
ric carcass possesses the greatest 
factor of safety you can buy in 
a tire ? 


The Hood Tire is therefore the 
tire you should use upon your 
car to carry you with greatest 
immunity from tire mishap and 
to give you greater mileage in 
your service behind the front. 


= Look for this sign of the Hood Dealer 


in your town or city. You will do well to 
call and see him — he isa good man to know. 


THE HOOD TIRE COMPANY, Inc. 


WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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Advanced Engineering 


Marmon Closed Cars are 
produce ] by coach builders 
noted for their custom made 
creations. This Landaulet 
affords the advantages of an 


open car and yet, when 


closed, has the appearance 


of a Limousine 


1100 I 
NORDYKE & MARMON 
COMPANY 
Established 1851 Indianapolis 
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1 Sensible Cigarette . 
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AVE yourself the double work of going 
over your furniture a second time when 


polishing — once with a dampened cloth Rober vos fan, 
and then with a dry one. Made Like New 


leek te the 
“Lyknu Maid” 
Use Lyknu—the ‘‘one waxy substance of any kind. 
cloth’’ polish. Only a single 
cloth—only a single opera- 
tion—is necessary, because 
Lyknu cleans, polishes and 
dries at the same time and 
within twenty seconds. 


Lyknu removes the sticky, 
dust-collecting coating de- 
posited on your furniture 
by ordinary polishes and 
restores the first, fine, 
lustrous finish it had when 
Lyknu adds nothing to bought —a finish that can- 
the surface but a polish— not be improved upon — 
nogrease,nooil,nogum,no just like new. 


Try Lyknu today! If your dealer does not 
carry it, send 25c for bottle, mailed prepaid. 


LYKNU POLISH MANUFACTURING CO, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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4 “Position cAdjurtments that 
) > nts ~ To) } 
distinguish. this a Vewel “Watch 


yi pes SouTH Benp 19-Jewrt Watcu is equipped with | 
every modern mechanical feature necessary {for 
most accurate time-keeping. But the feature most im- 
portant in giving it the remarkable accuracy which 
it shows in daily service, is the adjustment by experts 
to the four positions shown in the illustrations above. 
These are the positions which your watch assumes every day. 


Adjustment to these positions positively insures accuracy. Ask 
your jeweler to show you the words, “adjusted to four posi- 

















tions,” stamped on the movement. You will be pleased with | 
the elegance of these watches and surprised at the moderate i te 
price which standardization has made possible. Write for “A Book — 


of Beautiful Watches” 


SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
111 Studebaker Street South Bend, Indiana 
For Years, Makers of Standard Railroad Watches 


South Bend 


~The Watch with the Purple Ribbon 









































the name of a thing, 
but 


the mark of a service 









































MA DA MAZDA is the trademark of a world- 
7, wide service to certain lamp manu- 


**Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service”’ {acturers. Its purpose is to collect 

and select scientific and practical 
information concerning progress and developments in the 
art of incandescent lamp manufacturing and to distribute this 
information to the companies entitled to receive this service. 


MAZDA Service is centered in the Research Laboratories of 
~ Paes the General Electric Company at Schenectady, New York. 
The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps which meet the 
standards of MAZDA service, It is thus an. assurance of quality. 
l'his trademark isthe property of the General Electric Company. 
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A Quality Standard 


“Equal to Berry Brothers” is a statement 
often heard by varnish buyers. This is 
hecause the uniform dependability of 
all their products has caused them to 
become the standard of comparison. It] 
There is no surer prelude to an artistic con 
and lasting finish on woodwork, walls, 
floors and ceilings than the use of Berry | mae 
Brothers’ varnishes, stains and enamels. | a 


Our illustrated book on interior finishing | — 
and decoration will interest every | sha 
householder. Write for a copy today. | , 


ERRY BROTHER@ | 


World's Largest Makers | 
arnishes and Paint Specialties 























| 
Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 
A ~ 1S Hi 


~—? 
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FLOOR ; VARNISH WHITE ENAMEL 
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Why Teeth Lew ‘Their Glitter 


ill Statements Approved by High Dental 





the Film 


well - brushed teeth liscolor ind 


You Leave 


my film constantly forms on _ your 
It clings to the teeth. It gets into 

hardens and stays, and your brush 
n’t remove it And most tooth troubles 


facts have been known for years 


effectively 


] ience found no w to 
. A vigorous dental clean 
time to time was need 


led to re 
N 1 way has been found to combat it. 
vay is embodied in a dentifrice called 
lent. You can prove -it, as thousands 
I a simple one-week test. This is to 

it you do it—at our cost. 


iit LiSEL 


juthorities 


See the Difference 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant 
of albumin. The film is albuminous matter. 
The object is to dissolve the film, then to con 
stantly prevent its accumulation. 


Ordinary pepsin will not serve. It must be 
activated, and the usual agent is an acid, harmful! 
to the teeth. 


But science has now found a harmless acti 
vating method. Five governments have al 
ready granted patents. That method, em 
ployed in Pepsodent, makes teeth - cleaning 
vastly more effective. 


Able authorities have made clinical tests of 
Pepsodent. In thousands of cases they have 
watched its efficiency Now we are urging 
all people to prove it in their homes. It means 
results you do not get without it, and they are 
all-important. 


Send the coupon for a One - Week tube 
Use it like any tooth paste. Note how clean 
your teeth feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the slimy film. See how teeth whiten as the 
fixed film disappears 


That film is your teeth’s chief enemy One 
week will show you that you can combat it. 
Then you will always clean your teeth, we think, 
in this way. Cut out the coupon 
now 


scientific 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 





Papsadént 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product — Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 


—---—--------4 


One- Week Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. | 
Dept. 217, 1104 S. Wabash Ave | 
Chicago, Ill 1 

Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to | 
Name } 


Address 
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CONSERVATISM with a liberal dash of style 
‘ndependence is the motif of the latest ApLER- 
RocuesTeER offerings that will be shown you at 
your clothes shop this season. More than ever you 
will use a balanced judgment in selecting your gar- 
ments. It is the part of wise economy to look for 
high quality. ‘To ask for garments that bear the fa- 
mous ADLER-RocHESTER label is to be assured of 
eG WEI] the truesatisfaction that high quality alone affords. 
yh) il And with Apier-RocuersTEr (/othes it is a long- 
lived satisfaction as well. Write for Style Book to 
L, Adler, Bros. & (o. RocuestTer, New York |lF 
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War and the 
Pierce-Arrow 


UMAN life can be saved by a rapid war victory. 
Therefore, The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 


is cheerfully replacing passenger car production with war 


work. When we complete and sell the present limited 

number of Dual Valve Six ears, material for which was 
ordered prior to April, 1917, there will be no more until 
labor and steel are available without detriment to the 

military program, 

We do not think the automobile a non-essential, but we 
believe that our facilities can more effectively be applied 
to war success. This involves no new policy. It conforms 
to our procedure since the United States became a bellig- 
erent. We voluntarily dropped two popular models to 
concentrate on one, so that we might rapidly divert our 

| capacity to military production, 

Despite the public welcome for our Dual Valve Six, the 
} most powerful, efficient and economical motor we have 
| produced, we feel that practical patriotism demands that 
| we should now make only Pierce-Arrow trucks for essen- 

tial uses and such product as the War Department may 
require, 

This statement is directed to our patrons who will, we 
are sure, appreciate our obligations and hold us in their 
good-will until we are again able to offer our complete line. 
| 
| 


lerce-Arrow 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. 
Me Ee 





BUFFALO, 
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A Trickle of Power 


—or a Torrent 





































EVISE your conviction 
Re t Big Power means - 
constant expense. 
With Two Power-Ranges P 
1 ry send the power ) 
ir rear wheels ina tiny trickl 
r, if meed be, in a rushing 
torrent. 
For the every-day util 
d 1u at kK t 
wer in a sott tl 
ex io t Lit ! d > | 
r of power ] ] 
For the « isi 1 distan } 
driving you have eighty | i 
power—ready on tl t 
level the steepest 5 
make time laugh at distar | 
to v with any cont ler | 
matter what its “class.” 
hav 
loafins» 
h DOWer, ” 
Inthi limit | 
- “1 Us range Ol power . 
cheap gol lOrmanee 1S the per. Speed, you auton. 
. for its . 1S notable lly relegs been | 
Se e 
— ASility «ott Smooth POPpets ang —uble 
: lual personali agility ang all ab . chang ‘the d. utterly 
Of apr: sence =~ elise the ie 
"hs ae Ol apparent effort. Of her perf be ‘¢ | 
yf 5 50 And in this range it ta her “sporting 
Perloris on half fanige she has the a 
Roadster $2550 Coupe $3050 Heane At ru- tributes f sine 
acl ate “OUS—Consuming fuel ve Ul & Facer. 
Sporting Roadster $2490 30 sparing] ml c ucommonty severe 
Sedan $3250 Limousine $3690 = ¥ 2 y us to Srades are : 
=| shame many leer fos noth- 
All prices f.o.b. Cleveland powered a VIL ing —any speed you 
subject tochange without notice oe siX— even would dare is yours 
many a t 
The Peerless Motor CarCo. ; four, to columand, . 
Cleveland, Ohio 4 J 
c= a — FI 
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“The other dayawealthyladysaid on good floors, furniture or automobiles. 
my bill was too* high for varnishing the Quality in varnish is economy.” 
ak floors in her front hall and living- : 
om—as elegant floors as I ever finished 
smooth as glass and pre ttily praine d 
| stly floors and as worthy of good Val- 
nish as a fine piece of furniture.” 
| said to he eS I’m too old to use poor 
varnish. I’ve worked with varnish, as 
ipprentice and master painter, for fifty 
ears, and | have learned how foolish it “We ll, the floor does look beautiful,” 





‘IT use Murphy Varnish exclusively,” 
I told her, ‘and that is one reason why 


> | 2 Opa eo 2 












you and other people want me to finish 
your floors and furniture. There is no 
secret about my finishing—it lasts and 
satishes because | refuse to use ordinary 
varnish.” 








| is to put anything but the finest varnish — she said. 
isk your dealer about Murt Transparent Floor VarnisI 
Murphy Varnish Company 
oe Fray Murt r., Presider ; | 
Dougall Varnish Co., Ltd., M 
) RS SS SS 3 
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Where Sleep The Brave 


i e do honor to our martial heroes the memorial should 
be hewn from the Rock Everlasting, of the Vermont 
hills, the firm old Barre Granite. Strong and sound clear 
through; capable of taking on the highest polish or stand- 
ing, erect in rough and rugged outline, this famous stone 
is typical of America’s best and bravest. 

This monument, a single stone of Barre Granite, is a 
magnificent specimen of that famous rock which, in costly 
mausoleum or smallest marker, is equally suitable, su- 
preme in the beauty which endures. 


To anticipate the need is to relieve your family of concern 
at a time when they can least bear it. The Rockefeller, 
Fleischmann, Heinz, Schley, Armour, Anheuser, Tarkin}- 
ton, Potter Palmer, Leland Stanford and thousands of 


other famous memorials are made from Barre Granite. 
The above monument 


marks the burial place | an . $e . 4 to o ame? 
we cio Orlendo Jon Write for copy of “Memorial Masterpieces 
Smith, in Sleepy Hol- 


low Cemetery, at BARRE QUARRIERS & MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Tarrytown, N. Y. Dept. I, Barre, Vermont “The Granite Center of the World’ 


BARRE GRANITE 
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Oosier 


Zor Men, Women and Children 


© L.T. Inc. 


UXITE has proved that silk hose will wear indefinitely A 


} 


| when made as we make Luxite, 


~——* ese silk thread of many tishtly spun strands, and pure 
dyes that cannot injure either the silk or your feet 








using, the finest Japan- 





M S i 5 Pure Thread Silk 75c and $1 

( Wom P Thread Silk $ 

’ ( es 2 ( »Vc per pa 1 

Ask for Luxite Hosier 1 tl If you « t convenien 
Ret 1 write for directions, and illustrated k 1 pr cares . | 


LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., 655 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wi 


Makers of High Grade Hosiery Since 1875 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
LUXITE TEXTILES OF CANADA 


Liverpool, England 


Limited 


I 


ndo.w 


Ont. 





Sydney, Australia 








1G Leadon Uses, 


Luden’s as a safeguard for 













nose and throat.” 





* When traveling, I always 


take Luden’s along to allay 


thirst, and to relieve coal 


dust irritation.” 








**IT am fond of motoring, | 
and thanks to Luden’s, the 


wind or dust never bothers 





my nose or throat.” 


. 2 : ‘ous 
- > * When I! get overheated 
: ‘ 













or sit in a draught, Luden’s 
quickly relieve any slight 


. ~ ” 
L \ cold I contract. 


| Or 
. ie *‘Luden’s help keep my 
voice in excellent shape. ‘ 
| They soothe and clear.” : 














§ 
The last thing at night—to relieve throat 7 
! 'T’} + . aa TY rning 4 


- tickle. The first thing in the morning — ee 
to sweeten the breath. Luden’s have many eh 

it 

uses. ee 


Made by Wm. H. Luden, in Reading. Pa., Since 1881 
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Good-bye, Shank and Link Buttons, 
Welcome, Kum-a-parts —a snap to button 


VEN in the bygone days of stiff cuffs, shank and link buttons were 
clumsy and inconvenient. 


Now that the soft cuff is so universally 


worn, these old style buttons 
have become impossible 


Fortunately the soft cuff has brought its own button. 


A separable button built for the soft cuff you now wear. 


It is named Kum-a-part, and it’s important that you look for the name. 


And so that you may recognize it, unmistakably, this name is stamped 
plainly upon a flange of each button. 


You will find the Kum-a-part both convenient and comfortable 
holds the cuff gracefully and snugly 
only when you desire. 


It 
It grips securely and is released 


Every pair will wear year after year 


Both Jewelers and Haberdashers want to 
show you Kum-a-parts priced 50c to $5.00 


in many pleasing designs and color effects 


DEMAND THE GENUINI 
) The right kind of a dealer will not ask you to take 


chances with a substitute 


THe BAER & WILDE CO 
N THE T ATTLEBORO 
STATE MASSACHUSETTS 
L 18646 
PEARL, $100 


eo) Mie Bele) Seidel...) 
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A TYPICAL AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT 


for Saving more Labor and Saving more Time 





Daltons conserve 
and Suard our 
woman power 


D 


American invention anticipates 
world wants. In peace or war, 
American genius provides the 
means for carrying on. 


Today the man-power of nations 
is wonderfully conserved by 
American office devices. 

The Dalton 10-Key Adding-Calculating 
Machine saves more labor—more time. 
It substitutes woman-power for man 


power, puts man’s skill into the hands 
of the inexperienced woman. 


The small, compact Dalton keyboard, 
with only 10 keys, makes operation 
easy. With little practice a girl learns 


the touch method and does the figure 
work of three or more experienced men 


The Dalton has but one key for eac!l 
figure and automatically places that 
figure inits proper column. To list any 
number—hundreds, thousands or mill 
ions—you strike the figure-keys in 
order given without reference to deci 
mal column. 


Dalton simplicity permits of maximum 
speed—its unequalled range of perform 
ance adapts it to any and every kind of 
figure work. 

The Dalton adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
divides, figures interest and chain discounts 
totals two columns at once—practically any 
calculation by hand and brain is easier and 
quicker done on the 10-Key Dalton. 


Business, Big and Little, Enlists the Dalton 


The U. S. Government uses over 3,000 
Daltons; the U.S. Steel Corporation over 250; 
the Pennsylvania Railroad over 200; hundreds 
of other nationally known concerns have stand 
ardized on the Dalton, while tens of thou 
sands of merchants and business offices use 
Daltons for all their figure work. 


A Dalton demonstration will prove 
its ability to save more labor and more 
time in your business. Look for ‘‘Dalton’ 
in your phone book—we have sales agents in 
a hundred leading cities Ask for demon- 
stration on your work, or write us for 
descriptive booklet 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE Co. 


752 BEECH STREET 


ADDING AND 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CALCULATING MACHINE 
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Give Him a Conklin- 
~ Hell Write Oftener 


That soldier man of 
yours wants to write 
you. Make it easy for 
him—send him that 
CONKLIN he wants. 

















j 


The CONKLIN is preeminently the sol- 
dier’s pen because of its unfailing depend- 
ability in camp or trenches even under the 
most adverse writing conditions. The ink feeds 
smoothly and evenly always—the point never 
sputters nor catches. 


The little Crescent-Filler is simplicity itself— 
has only two working parts and can’t get out 
of order. It was the pioneer filling device and 
is still the leader. 


“Over there” or over here, he needs the 
CONKLIN. Sold by leading stationers, jew- 
elers, druggists and department stores. 






Self- Filling 


Fountain Pen 
NON-LEAKABLE 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Boston, 59 Temple Place San Francisco, 577 Market St 
Chicago, 1636 Lytton Bldg. Winnipeg, Can., 346 Donald St 
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4a minute 


Every minute of the year that 
the stores are open Delineator 
families buy four watches. Of 
the 12 million watches sold yearly | 
(5 million jeweled, 7 million | 
non-jeweled) Delineator families 
purchase three-quarters of a mil- 
lion at a cost of more than three 
million dollars. Every minute 
of the day the women in the 
million Delineator families are | 
buying innumerable things for 
their households. Are you tell- 
ing them about your product in 





: The 
Delineator 


[he Mag azine In 
—~ One! /Willion Flomes 
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Save Coal 


Our Navy, Transports, Merchant Marine, 
Railroads and War Industries 
Must have Coal 


We need 80,000,000 tons more ths an was 

1917, the year of greatest production R 

s slowly increasing in spite of labor e, but 
conservation must be nation- wide it the tre- 
mendous war demand is to be satisfied. 


Get on a patriotic, fuel-saving basis. Place 


COS 


THERMOMETERS 


throughout your home, office and factory and keep 
the temperature at 68 degree 1e normal andr 
healthful temperature in which to live and v 

p eeeiennnan Tycos Thermometers are made by the 
thermometer manufacturers the world and 
guaranteed absolutely accurate and reliable. 


types, sizes and styles. 
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Tylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N.». 
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Sp SAVE VE COA L | 
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Why you should buy a KING | Y 
"8" now in the midst of war. \ } 


Pal First: Increase your own activity. To if 
| get about quickly means time-conserva- » 
} tion —a longer day. \ 

A | A The keystone of KING reputation is its i 

/ great alertness and freedom from time 

consuming repairs. 


i | Second : Conserve health— your own and 

\ ||} your family’s. \| 

\ \ The KING is essentially a “family” {|| 
car. Its roomy comfort and ease of hand- 

|| ling make it an ideal car for women to | 
drive. Giant hill-climbing power does 

away with constant gear shifting. i 


As 


| Third: Get the most for your money 
41, Here again the KING has pre-eminent 
BAA { value. Its wonderful eight-cylinder engine 
/ produces maximum power for fuel con- 
sumed—its sturdy build and 120” wheel- 
t > . ; base assure light weight with great tire 


economy. | 
Automobile prices are constantly advanc- | | 
ing. Production is decreasing and about 

to stop. It is wise to buy now. Hi, 


King Moror Car Company 
DETROIT 


“ The Car of 
No Regrets”’ 
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Over 365 Different Arrangements of Types and Languages 


| ERE is the most remarkable writing machine in existence—truly a rev- 
elation in typewriterdom—used by all classes of business and protes- 
sional people, in all four quarters of the globe. { Would you like to know why 
it Is sO popular? We can tell vou in four words: Because of its rersatility. 
a oe — Hammond 
riting Machine 
For everybody 
Everywhere 


For Every Language 
Business ana 
Profession 


MULTIPLE® 


** Many Typewriters In One 





x? 


The Multiplex Hammond does everything No matter who you are, what you are, or 
any other typewriter will do, and besides, if where you are, the Multiplex Hammond is 


ou “Just turn the knob” vou ean change the ideal writing machine for you. 


from one style of type, or from one language, No Other Typewriter Can Do This— 
to another. Note the specimens (slightly There are many things the Multiplex does which 


ee , x ee , , . CANNOT be done on any other typewriter. Let 
reduced) above the illustration and at the us show you HOW and WHY the Multiplex 


side of the Multiplex trade-mark, all written Gands unique in the typewriter world. Send 
the SAME machine the Coupon NOW 
Hammond Typewriter Co., 631 East 69th St., at East River, New York City 
Tear /  ‘eeininine pe er 
”) 


An Aluminum 
Out 


/ Please send /ree literature to 


Portable Now / xe. 
11 Pounds vs Address 


. ‘ % , 
Full ¢ apacity 4 Occupation 


, 
Ask for special folder 4 Inquire about special terms to Professionals 
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FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 





























Avenue 


New town Office 
14 FIFTH AVE: 
orner 43rd St- 


the Bond Market 


and will save an hour’s time for 
many who,otherwise, would hav« 
to journey to Wall Street. We 
have provided there every facility 
for service to investors, including 
private wires through our main 
oihce to many important citi 
Information regarding securities 
will be cheerfully furnished by 
the trained men and women in 
charge 

You are cordially invited to 
visit this new office. We assure 
you of a hearty welcome and our 


best attention 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


UPTOWN OFFICI 


514 Fifth Avenue, at 43rd St. 





in thirty-one cities 


Short Term Notes Acceptances 
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tary M« Adoo of the Treasury De 
nent said in making the first ofhcial 
rement regarding the size and the 
ns of the issue: ** Che Fourth Liberty 
1S the greatest yet offered S6,- 
100,000, a colossal sum in itself—a 
so great that it 1s dithcult for the 
n mind to measure it or to conceive 
vast power when transmuted into 
ican might and thrown into the 
scale in France.’ The magnitude 
undertaking is best illustrated by 
nparison of the largest recent loans 
he principal belligerent countries, 


h have been as follows 


lian Victory Loan, No 


nber, 1917 $=00,000,0¢ 
rian Seventh War Loan 600,000, 
Fourth War Loan 1 ,000),000, 0% 
h War Loan of 1915 261,864, 1 
Kighth War Loan of 
1918 3,76 , 
1 Liberty Loan of the 
United States 4,176, 516,85 
tish Victory Loan of 1917 5,096,245,32 
th Liberty | n of the 
United States 6,000,000,0 


1. FUL approximation places 
i the cost of the war to date at about 
10,000, : and that almost un 

ible and inconceivable sum is be 
igmented rapidly. In addition to 

this country’s borrowing 
under the Fourth Liberty 
Loan, for example, both 
War France and Germany are in 
the market at the present 

time with new issues, for 
nlimited or at least for unspecifhed 
unts, and further issues upon the 

t of every combatant are inevitable 
the interest upon the tremendous 
lebtedness that the world is piling up, 


say nothing of the principal, is to be 
et is a question which time alone.can 
swer, but in some cases, as with 
stria and Germany, where the reve- 
-producing capacity of the nations 1s 
lequate, under normal conditions, to 
er the service charges, it does not 
ppear as though interest could be met 
full. In connection with this very 
npleasant phase of the war debt it 1s 
gratifying to know that the United 
tates occupies a singularly enviable po- 
ition. 
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CONDITIONS 
A! THOUGH this country has had to 


borrow enormously and will have to 
borrow upon the same or even a larger 
scale in the future, than in the past, a 
very considerable part of the indebted- 
ness 1s more apparent than real. This 
was made clear by Secretary McAdoo 
who, in explaining the Fourth [tiberty 
Loan, said: 


he huge amounts expended by America 
in this war are not wholly used for destruc- 
tive purposes. Great sums are used for con- 


structive work which will be of permanent 
value for the American peopl We are 
building a great merchant marine. Upon 


completion it will be the largest, most efh 
cient and modern merchant fleet in the world 
The wharves and terminal facilities we are 
constructing in America for the accommoda- 
tion of this merchant marine are an essential 
part of it. Our commerce after the war will 
be facilitated by these great national under 
takings, and the money used for these put 
poses 1s an investment of immeasurable value 
to the American people Che loans to th 
\llied Governments are represented by obli- 
gations of great nations who will, in time, 
repay them. Out of the $30,000,000,000 of 
appropriations made by the Congress for the 
fiscal year 1919 it 1s probable that $8,000, 
00,000 to $9,000,000,000 will represent 
loans to the Allied Governments and expen 
ditures for ships, shipyards, docks, wharves 
and other facilities which will be salvaged to 
the American people 


HERE is much that is reassuring to 

the country 1n Secretary Mi Adoo’s 
remarks, and particularly so in connec- 
tion with our advances to the Allied 
nations. hese clearly are loans which 
will be adjusted in time and 
play no part in the perma- 
nent indebtedne ss ot the 
nation. Up to October 1, 
such advances amounted 


America’s 
Enviable 
Position 


to $7.206.476.666, appor 


tioned as follows: Great Britain, $3.- 


4s 


France, $2,065 ,000,000 


, 45,000, 00 
Italy, $860.000.000: 


> 'F¥ 
Russia, 3 


00; Belgium, $157,020,000; Greece, 
$15,790,000; Cuba, $15,000,000; Serbia, 
$12,000,000; Rumania, $6,666,666; and 
Liberia, $5,000,000. It is not to be ex- 
pected, of course, that all this money 
will be repaid in cash immediately upon 
the conclusion of the war, for whil 
some of it may be met in gold and 
speedily, the larger amount will prob- 


ably be liquidated slowly and in the 
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AND 


torm of trade balances, credits, sales of 
securities, and the like. (nd it is cleat 
that these foreign obligations, 
tuting us as they do a 
nation, will give the 
command 
changes for 


consti 
cre ditor 


State S a 


great 
United 
ovel the international ex 
many years to come 


” the course of his remarks on the 
Fourth Liberty Loan Secretary Me- 
\doo made public some additional de- 


tails regatding the results of the Third 


Liberty Loan. Thus the number of sub 
scribe rs, which was stated originally to 
be slightly in excess Of 17,000,000, turns 
out to have been 18,308,325, of which 


all but 22,500 bought bonds in amounts 
ranging from $5 Chere has 
been i disposition In lreasury De part- 


ment circ le S 


to SI », O00. 


to complain over the small 
number of large subscribers and of course 
it is highly desirable that all | 
citizens, rich and poor alike, should sub 
to the loans to the limit of 
their means, but the placing of the bonds 
in small amounts among an 


yATTIOTIA 


scribe wal 
enormous 
number of individuals of limited means, 
properly considered, is about the most 
feature of the Third Liberty 
(nd it is to be hoped that a like 
will attend the flotation of th 
Fourth Loan and all those which may 
in the It is a reproach to 
a corporation and more of a re proac h to 
when its bonds fail to appeal 
to the masses, and holdings become con- 
centrated in the hands of a few wealthy 
individuals. One of the chief objections 
to the older issues of United States bonds 
was the fact that they appealed to no one 
National banks. 


satistactory 

Loan 
1 

result 


come future. 


1 country, 


prac tically except the 


serve no good purpose to 


| would 
dwe II at le neth upon the wide Variety 
if reasons why only 22,500 citizens sub- 
scribed in 


Vhird 


excess Of $10,000 to the 
Liberty Loan, for 
will be satished 
explanation 
cessity fol 


most pe rsons 
with the 
that the ne 


prov iding for 


Growing 
Army of 


Investors the income taxes made 
it impossible for — rich 

men and important corporations to 
Du as large ly as they ( the rwis¢ would 


It is as plain as a pike staff, for instance, 
that if the taxes, which are levied under 
penalties, upon a man with a 


doubled Or trebled he 


severe 


hxed income, are 


FINANCIAL 


CONDITIONS 


will have that much less to live upo: 
invest. Instead of being a source of 
therefore, it will appear to m 
persons as the most natural thing in 
world that the number of large subs« 
tions to Government bonds sh 
diminish as the income taxes which | 
heavily upon rich men 
burde nsome. 


prise, 


become m 


important to consider the 

ase in the number of small than t 
decrease in the number of large subset 
tions in the succeeding Liberty Loar 
lhe changing tendency is disclosed ir 
general way in the following table, whi 
shows the total number of subscribs 
the amount subscribed, and the avera 
of each subscription for the three fir 
loans: 


| l is by far more interesting and by 
more 
cre 


S A 
i cr r An 

First 3 $,000,000 $3,035,226,850 $7 

Second 4S },400,000 4,017,532,20C j 


Third 414s 18,308,325 4,176,516,750 
\pplications were scaled in the case 
both the first and second loans, the f 
mer to $2,000,000,000 and the latte 
$3,808,766,150, while those for tl 
third loan were accepted in full, maki 
the total of bonds actually sold and out 
But the al 
important feature centers in the ever 1: 
creasing number of subscriptions to t] 
for the three loans « 


standing $9,98 5:252,900. 


huge aggregate 
31,708,325. 

RIOR to our entrance into the w: 
the total number of investors in th 
United States, men and women wh 
bought high grade bonds regularly an 
S\ stematically, Was estimated at about 
400,000. By far the great 

' majority of the communit 
a had never seen a bond, fa 
Bond Buvers less owned one, and th 
cnew nothing’ whateve 
about the subject of invest 

\ll that has been changed by thx 
Loans, which, as disclosed b 


ment. 
Liberty 


the foregoing table, have increased 1 
popularity with persons of small mean 
It is impos 
sible to overestimate the influence upo! 
the financial undertakings of the futur 
of the huge army of investors which ha 


with each succeeding issue. 
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Your Investment Problem 


DE R present conditions sound investment securities are available at prices 
‘ich yield unusually attractive returns. In solving your investment problem 
ng your funds or in re-investing your hok lings to the best advantage—the 

De} partment of this Company can be of service to you. 


Department is a complete investment organization, with every modern tacility 
‘ce to investors. It investigates, examines, and underwrites bond and note 
uvs and sells securities: and furnishes information relating to investments. 

Through our correspondents 1n various 
cities, these facilities are placed at the 


convenient disposal of our customers 


outside of New York. 


his Company is an organization— of 


~ - which the Bond Department is a part 
Ls . covering comp letely the field of banking 
i mew & i and trust service. 
PRR E acacia 
f ‘ ii nm | [Through its Banking Department, the 
Aen Company transacts a general commercial 
“a banking business. As a member of the 


Federal Reserve System the Company is 
enabled to extend to its customers the 


Sra rt rake credit facilities and rediscount and collec- 
we . ° e - 
; ' j tion privileges of a member bank. 
: 

if K ; lhrough its Foreign Department and its 
Be . | affiliations and connections throughout 
on ; F. “ae . , a a 

! y the world, the Company aftords a com 

* 


plete foreign banking service. 


Pedy $Me eet 


; < — > re . ry. ~ 
| ae oy , 4 a Chrough its Trust Department the Com 
‘ce. 7 : 2 St i" pany acts in every fiduciary c: apacity for 
Ole . 
: i ~k 2k corporations and individuals. 
os ~ £ k nf y & cs * 
: KM & : Your inquiries as to how we may serve 


you will be welcomed. 
monthly booklet, /nvestment Recommendations, will be sent on request. 


laranty Trust Company of New York 


I 40 Bre radway 


Firrn Ave. Orrict I ’ PaRi OrFFIct 
: ‘ NDON JFFICI }: . 
Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. i is ; Rue des Italiens, 1 & 3 
2 Lombard St., E. C. 
Misr j i : ; Se 
lapison Ave. OrFict ts Danet.4. Ww. tet OrrFict 
Madison Ave. & 6oth St. Rue Etienne Pallu 


ipital & Surplus $ 50,000,000 Resources ov iil ieee 
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Big Insurance 
Companies Invest in 


FARM MORTGAGES 


Business necessities and safeguarding 
laws impose a double obligation on in 
surance company investments. That Iowa 
First Farm Mortgages and Bonds are 
considered desirable by them proves the 
Safety and substantial return of this form 
of investment. 


Send for ‘‘ Iowa Investments ’’—a book 
let giving complete and personally inves 
tigated information about Iowa First Farm 
Mortgages, Iowa First Farm Mortgage 
Bonds and Tax Free Municipal Bonds. 
Partial payment plan for bonds of $50 to $1,000 
denominations 

BANKERS 
MORTGAGE 


COMPANY 
Capital $2,000,000.00 
418, Des Moines, lowa 
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Dividends+Profits 
Without Speculation 


It is not easy t qui 
at a higher price that is _ lation 


ckly 

. t it is 

sound and conservative i sting to purchase se- 

curities of prosperous companies whose surplus 

and assets are accumulating You then secur 

| substant — dividends nd share in the 

| 
| 


es ve 


ncreased 


"The Ten | Payment Plan 


you to pur est and 
ipon a fir payene of 20 und the 


nables 
tocks 
in nine equal monthly ms 
lends while making ap 


E. M. Faller & Co. 


k Exchange N 


cE BROAD STREET NEW ' YORK 














pauvenenoens 
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been built up in this country by the 

the Liberty Loans, and the pati 
promptings of the community. At | 
ent, of course, the Government ha 

first call upon every one’s money. 

one would have it otherwise, fo: 
divert funds into other channels w 
are needed to support the army ab: 
and win the war would be an unpatri 
act. 


UT think what it means for 

finances of this country when px 
is restored to have built up an arm 
investors, literally millions upon n 
ions of investors where only 400,00 
isted before. True, the myriads 
have subscribed to the Liberty Li 
know little of bonds beyond Governn 
bonds as yet, but they have broken 
ice and that makes it the easier for t] 
to acquire a knowledge of other variet 
later on. In course of time they 
come to know municipal bonds; 
issues of their own states, cities, count 
towns, villages, and other political s 
divisions, which are similar to Gove 
ment bonds, for they are supported 
the taxing power of the issuing comm 
ties; they may learn that they 
buy the well secured mortgage 
of the great railways in as low a 
nomination, in instances, as 
they will hear something about 
securities of the great indust: 
and manufacturing plants; the pub 
utility corporations, street railw 
gas, electric light and power c 
panies, and their attention may 
called to real estate and farm mé 
gage bonds, excellent securities wl 
properly issued, and to all the ma 
other things in which men may inv 
money with safety. 


ISS 


$1 


HAT a development like the fore, 
ing is assured as a result of a cert 
with 


familiarity investment princip 

acquired by millions 

’ men and women, heretof: 

Thrifty ignorant of the subj 
Wage 

Workers through their purchases 


Liberty bonds cannot fi 
moment be doubted. | 
various campaigns have been a libe 
education, teaching patriotism, the | 
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Safeguard Your Estate 


by appointing the Central Union Trust Company of 
New York your executor Or CoO-executol and trustee. 


This Company possesses all the necessary qualifications 


of an expert trustee through vears of experience. 


The cost of this service is regulated by law and will 


cost no more than that of an individual. 


Any of our officers will be glad to talk over these 





matters with you. 


| Central Union Trust Company 0 New York 
80 Broadway—5+4 Wall Street 


BRANCHES 
fth Ave. at 60th St. Madison Ave, at 42d St. Fifth Ave. at 38th St 


Cat ttal, S rt lig a d [ ndl 1d. d Pr fits 29 OOO OU 











Me WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
Bees DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME 



































5 Tear Out—Fill In—Hand Letter-Carrier—or Mail to Post Office 
TO THE LOCAL POSTMASTER: -— Kindly have letter-carrier deliver 
2 
2 to me on for which I will pay on delivery: : 
(Date) 
_— $5. U.S. WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS at $...._.......-each 2 
(State number wanted (Seo prices below) 
Sas 25c. U. S. THRIFT STAMPS at 25c. each. ¢ 
¢ (State number wanted) 2 
$ Name 2 
5 Address — Se Oe eT ee Te 7 3 ; 
5 é 3 
5 J W. S. S. COST DURING 1918 C 
5 » Se Ue April $4.15 | July $4.18 | Oct $4.21 
a ee ht ee 2 eee 
; eee W. S. S. WORTH $5.00 JANUARY 1, 1923 ; 
tAaYw , . LOVLOVLOVLOVLOLOLOLOVLALOLALOLOLOL ALLO OIL Ill Vel Vel al al Mea WA 
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Reputation Based 
on Performance 


HE reputation and standing of 
S. W. Straus & Co. are based 


on a definite fact: Our record 
of thirty-six years without loss to any 
investor who has purchased secur- 
ities of us. 


This record has been made possible 
only by conservative standards and 
policies and rigid adherence to those 
policies; by the utmost care in the 
selection and purchase of securities; 
and by unfailing watchfulness in pro- 


tecting the interests of our clients. 

If you are interested in sound, non- 
fluctuating 6% securities, in $100, $500 
and $1,000 denominations, write for 


Circular No. K-809 


S.W.STRAUS & CO, 


Established 1882 corporated 
NEW YORK oa AGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco Philadelphia 


36 years without loss to any investor 


TITTIES ta8u's ene 1865 ATTTTMD 


7% to 8Y¥ 
Buy Now For 
January Delivery 
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A choice variety of investments s 

cured by essential industries are avail 
r able at thistime. They were withheld 
3\| from market during the Fourth Liberty 
2}| Loan campaign. 
O 
zr You can take advantage of the pres 
3}| ent high rate market and make reser a 
@|| vations of these unusually attractive os 
aj} investments now. Delivery and pay \\S 
“J; ment may be made any time up to and 


including the first of January. 





Write for Circular No. 1016 HA. 
Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


10 South La Salle St., plbonina Il. 


Se 
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portance of saving, the desirability 
thrift, and the advantages of investm« 
and these teachings will not be forgott 
by every one when peace returns, thou; 
they may be lost upon some. Peace 
doubt will bring great changes and c 
tain of the necessary readjustments w 
bear directly upon the wage workers w} 
have bought largely of Liberty bond 
lhe prices of all commodities and 
materials will decline in time, and wit 
them wages must fall, partly because t! 
ranks of labor will be augmented by t! 
disbanding of the army, but more parti 
ularly because industry in peace cann 
support the present burdens. Itis scarce 
necessary to say that the individual wl 
has money laid by or invested will 
better prepared to withstand the indu 
trial depression which will follow the w: 
than an improvident person. 


EACE prospects have had little ef 

fect as yet in the markets, largely, : 
is believed, as a result of the supervisor 
control exercised by the Governmer 
over money, credit, and commodit 
prices. If these things were wholly fre 
and were governed by the law of supp! 
and demand, as of old, the results, n 
doubt, would be different, but the r 
adjustments will surely come in time 
Nothing is surer, for instance, than tha 
an enormous volume of business in th: 
country is predicated wholly upon th 
war. While some of this may be con 
tinued until the contracts are fulfilled 
and the work is finished, the first effect 
of peace will be the cancellation of man) 
orders, leaving much material at hig! 
prices on the hands of merchants an 
manufacturers. But, of course, all indus 
tries are not in the same position, and 
some which have been hampered by th 
difficulty in obtaining materials will b: 
able to supply their wants and profit by 
the opportunity. A discussion of thes: 
features may be anticipating events to: 
far in advance, but the matter of re 
adjustments with peace will surely en 
gage the serious attention of busines 
men at no very remote date. 


AS the appropriations for carrying 01 
the war during the fiscal year endin; 
Tune 30, 1919, amount to $30,000,000, 
000, and as much of this will have to b 
expended in any event for the mainter 
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]. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK e 








DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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Carefully Selected 


First Mortgages 


FINANCIAL 





Both Farm and City Loans 


from the most Favored 
Section of Kansas 


Yielding 6 per cent 


For over forty 
specialty of Mortgage 


years we have made a 
Investments and 


have a large list of satished customers 


many of whom have been with us for 
quarter of a century 
Intere t remitted prompt Vy e€a x 
month No losse No dela \ 
large list of loat alway hand to 
sclect from 


Interest allowed from date of 
receipt of draft. 


Write for booklet and an t No. 770 


PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kans. 








Books To Help and 
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ance of soldiers, the completion of 


under construction and the like. 
scarcely likely that 
would see the last ot 
Loans Lil | : 
Taxes and shat rty ans, OF an 
iene mediate abatement of 


come and war pronts t 


The latter are certal 
continue on a heavy scale for ye 
come. The new revenue bill to pr 
$8,000,000,000 with all its many in 


fections, the taxation of future issu 
municipal bonds has passed the H 
of Represe ntatives and IS NOW l 
consideration in the Senate. Pos 
some of the more objectionable feat 
will be stricken out before the bill 
comes a law, but the amount of the 

will have to be retained at about 
huge figure originally aimed at, for 
expenses of the Government are mo 
ing high and they will have to be 

Credit is much strained 
Government war buying and high p: 
and there is but slight chance of 
provement as long as the contest 
dures, and in any event not until 
Liberty Loan is out of the way. 


aS a resul 





Inspire Business Men give a li on 
RETAIL SELLING James W. Fis $1 3 tne special bo klets OI fina 
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playsallrecords nopartstochange (| 1) 

EAUTY of reproduction, beauty i 

of'mechanicai construction; beauty 4 
of cabinet work-—art of the finest type 

combine to create the Steger, the fin- 4 

est reproducing phonograph. Hear 4 
and play it yourself at your Steger 

dealer's. Style book sent on request. 4 

STEGER & SONS ° 4 

PIANO MBG. CO., Steger Bldg., Chicago 4 

Factories, Steger, Ill. 
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ARE YOU 

SEEKING 

A SCHOOL 
2 


The answer to your school 
problem will probably be found 
in the Educational Directory 
The facilities 


of our School Bureau are also 


of this issue. 


at your command for any 
additional assistance you may 
require in selecting the school 
best suited to your demands. 


School Information Bureau 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y 








—an essential part 
of your home 


bee R home may have every con- 
ceivable convenience—but it can 


never be comfortably safe, really yours, 


unless absolutely secure from trespass 

For real security place Yale Night 
Latches over those locks you cannot 
wholly trust 

For outside doors. ( hests, gates, stor- 
Yale padlo« ks will 
serve faithfully as utilitylocks. For the 
comfort of corre tly controlled doors, 
Yale Door Closers « omplete the home. 

Today is the best day to make your 
home your own 

You'll find the trade-mark Yale on 
all those products, and on Yale Builders’ 
Hardware, Cabinet Locks and Chain 
Blocks—it’s our guarantee in brief 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th Street New York City 


and burglary 


age rooms, etc., 


Chi 


77 Past 
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‘ADarfnorshipas 100 Million People 





Secretary of the Council of National Defense, Grosvenor B. Clarkson, says 


SIR ReRQHE American nation, properly appealed to and justly dealt with, is simply a partn¢ 
> , ship of 100,000,000 persons, seeking sometimes blindly, sometimes with human 
4 | » irritation, sometimes with undue sentimentality, but still always fundamental 
» seeking, to fuse their interests, material and spiritual, into a national unity 
WOW There’s a sermon in this. 


Behind the scenes a very great and very wonderful transformation is taking”place in ever 
man’s stock-taking of his mental equipment. A Tomorrow is destined to come, bringing wit 
it the type of human competition that brushes small ideas and limited knowledge out of tl 
business nest. 


We have entered into the spirit of Mr. Clarkson's lication as ‘‘A technical paper for technical peop! 
rugged prediction by setting down some such grim re- Every page and every picture in every number of t! 
solves as these Scientific American is readable to every one. 

a) ‘ > r > > ‘9 . ~ . 

1 will broaden my knowledge of all things. You should read the Scientific American. It is a du 
** I will know my world and the other fellow’s world.” you owe yourself This publication is a father, 
‘I will read henceforth for the information there ®@4visor, a kindly teacher, a disciplinarian—the ws 
” and woof and bone and sinew of the very things y: 
MUST know regardless of who you are or what you d 
it will pay you to follow this paper closely. 


is in it 
I will reach out as I have never done before to se- 
cure an intimate knowledge of human progress. 


**I will keep abreast of the times.”’ Mr. Clarkson says:— 
‘I will look beyond the narrow horizon of my im- ‘* Particularly when war comes to a democracy in thes 
mediate task.’ days with all the tremendous organizing ability whic! 


‘T will be a better citizen because I will be better ™odern conflict relentlessly demands of nations, the: 

must be a head center as well as a central germinatir 

point for the conception and analysis of the ideas ar 

needs brought forward by the hour—a clearing house of 
national problems, if you please.’ 


informed.’ 


Mr. Clarkson sees, not a scattered few, but a nation 
fitting itself for the giant tasks of the future. He ought 


to know. He has been in a position to obtain long 
range vistas of a country at war. He predicts that broad The Scientific American is indeed ‘* a clearing hous« 
knowledge of conditions will bring unity of purpose. of the greater and more vital questions of the day. Y« 


Government officials—the Governments of other natior 


We are thinking in new terms of scientific manage- 
—the rank and file of big men who are doing big things 


ment—we operate our homes and our businesses and our 
lives along strategic lines. Every man is rapidly gather- US€_'t @s an open forum. And in a broader eense th 
ing to himself far more than a superficial knowledge of individual needs, and finds indispensable, this ‘* clearir 
problems in general. To know himself, he must know house ** of The Things You Ought To Know. 
others. The advertiser who uses space in the Scientif 
This national change of spirit has provided in the American has at last found a medium whose dignit 
hearts and minds of ALL people of all classes a logical and character and constructive power for infinite gox 
place for the Scientific American. It has beaten down lends immediate prestige to his own article. For m 
the last prejudice that may have classified this pub- EVERY ONE reads the Scientific American. 


Special Subscription Offer, good until Nov. 10th, 1918, $4.00. After that date, Subscription Price, $5.00 


MUNN & CO., Inc., Publishers, Woolworth Building, New York 


Publishers of the Scientific American Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


Enclosed find $4.00. Please enter my subscription for the Scientific American for one year beginning with the first 
number after receipt of this order 


Name-- ee ee ee a fecwcar a SINR as is niteimetninaneectelaiciininiainin a eatin nda aeneice man epee 
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“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


When a city is being bombed one hears 
repeated three distinct and terri- 
fying explosions: 

The dull heavy roar of the bombs 


The booming of the anti-aircraft guns 
The explosion aloft of the shrapnel 


The conflagration accompanying may be spectacular 
but 4 is comparatively silent 


There are three controlling reasons 
which lead property owners to insist 
upon A‘tna Fire Policies: 


Domicile of company 
Record in past conflagrations 
Present great loss paying ability 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 














HERCULES POWDER CoO. 


Backing 
Phe Fighter 
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Let the Y.M.C.A. 
do it for you 


You cant send chocolate to the 
vs across the water —but the Tri- 
fle workers can hand it to them 

can't serve them, but you can 


rten them. 


You cant furnish them with music, 

warmth, books, magazines, in- 
ring speakers, a place to write and 
terials to write home except by 


r contributions to the Y. M. C. A 





Ear! Balleu, Y. M. C. A. worker, giving chocolate and 
smokes to sentries in advanced listening post. This 


is the extreme advanced position on the active front 




















Heres to a good cup of Coffee! 


WHITE HOUSE 
COFFEE 


“None Better At Any Price” 


Packed in the all-tin can—One, Two, Three and Five 
Pounds each. The Unbroken Label Protects 
You, and is Our Guarantee, as well. 


DWINELL- WRIGHT COMPANY 
; Principal Coffee Roasters 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Into what vs the 
war transforming 
America 2 


\re the tremendous changes tak- 
ing place in our national life -to 
endure permanently in our social 


it mocracy ? 


ROBERT BRUERE, of the Bu- 
eau of Industrial Research at 
Washington, will contribute to 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE during 
1919 a series of vitally significant 
rticles bearing upon the various 
phases of National reconstruction: 


Che Birth of a New Nationalism 

The New Nationalism and 
Business, Public Utilities, 
National Resources 

The New Nationalism and 
Labor 

The New Nationalism and 
Education 

The New Nationalism and the 
Professions 

America as a World Power 

Inthe foru ard section of this num- 


ber appears a four-page Forecast 
ot Har pe r’'s Magazine jor 1919. 














Full of handy things like twine. 
tags. labels-alwaysin the same 
gece when you want them’ the 
irst aid kit of the writing desk 
Make fine prizes and gifts 
10.000 Dennison dealers sell them 
Write Dennison, Dept. Q., Framingham, Mass. 
for “ The Handy Book.” 


@) What Next ? 
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An 
JDiiteataive 
Pace Maker 





60,000 Checks Daily! 
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The war has proved a box to efficiency 
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Nowhere is t better evidet d than 
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find of 1 i y 
present method of writing check 
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Commercial Check Writer 
It is the highest spe rit levice obta 


sent free u request. Clip the elow 


Let us send you a Defiance 
On Free Trial 
Jemonstra Abs 


4} 


Isn’t Washington's exat 


/ 
Mail this / °°" 


Coupon j the 1 Coch Pa : 
for / rp » ; For D 
Free / 


Attach to your letterhead, or sign name and address below. 
Book / 
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“RED GUM is such a ‘well behaved’ wood.’ 


WHEN PROPERLY INSTALLED “AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD” IS TRACTABLE AS WELL AS LOVE! 
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Turkey— 
The Tool of Germany 


URKEY, throughout the whole war, has been the tool of 
Germany. Every dastardly crime she has committed 
every innocent Christian she has tortured—Germany is di- 
rectly responsible for. 

The German military machine has had the government of 
Turkey in its iron grip for years—even before the war. As 
Germany dictates, Turkey must do—or die. How Germany 
manceuvred and schemed to bring this condition about is but 
one of the many intensely interesting facts revealed by Henry 
Morgenthau, former ambassador to Turkey, in his book— 


Ambassador Morgenthaus Story 


This amazing revelation of German intrigue in Turkey is the only authoritative record by an eye-witnes 


the part Turkey has actually played in the Wor . War. § Mr. Morgenthau was stationed in Constantin 
August, 1914. For the following two years he took charge, not a of American interests, but of the aie 
f the warring countries, including the British. ¥ one time he represented ten nations at the Sublime P 
Representing neutral America, Mr. Morgenthau stood many times between Turkish-Hun atrocities 
their threatened victims. He was the confidant of the Turk and courted by the German agent. 
Mr. Morgenthau’s book is authentic and interesting. It should be read by everyone who wis ms 9 
better informed about this phase of the war Net, $ 


ye 


Doubleday, Page & Co.—Publishers—Garden City, aoe ae 
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. —FOTEL RESORT & THAVELDFPanTSeee ; 
= 6 ' ‘? 
Monthly Century Harper Review ar Revie 7 bner's World's Work and » Can adian Senian “12th YEAR 
these advertisers and refer to WHERE-TO- GO, "8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Ask u fo avel information. Enclose postage 
Where-to-go forms for ‘December close Movember ist. 


INE HURST? N.C. Center of winter out-of-door lite in the middle south, Four y _MOUNT CLEMENS MICH. 


The Carolina opens informally Nov. 10 ; formally Nov. 20. | FOR RHEUMATISM 
nine. Splendid clay tennis courts. Trap shooting. Rifle range 
legit courts. “One cf nine. Splendid cayenne cart Tp swine Mite roe | 6 RE DARK 
¢ Washington. Inquire Gen. Office, Pinehurst, N. ¢ r Leonard Tufts, Boston, Mass Mount Clemens, Michigan 








HIGHLAND PINES INN 


WEYMOUTH HEIGHTS, SOUTHERN PINES, N. C. 
Home of Winter f Tennis. Turkey _— Quail Shooting 700 ft. elevation. Just right 
€ mate No snow Pure spring wate Best of eversth a Cottages Bungalows 
Write CREAMER & TURNER "Pro »priet« 


Tt -~ ae 
SUMMER HOTEL — = THE INN AT CHARLEVOIX - THE - BEAUTIFUL - MICHIGAN 




























The Inhalation Treat- 
ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Catarrh, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
' Coughs. 


ever changes 
from 


ed white u 


“| cep.” 
Simpie, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 
Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whoop- 
ing-Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it nips the 
common cold before it has a chance of developing into 
something worse, and experience shows that a neglected 


= is a dangerous cold. 
Mrs. Ballington Booth says: *‘No family, where there 
are young children, should be without this lamp.”’ 
he air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with 
every breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the 
congestion, assuring restful nights 
It is called a boon by Asthma sufferers 
For the bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and 
Measles, and as an aid in the treatment of Diphtheria, 
Cresolene is valuable on account of its powerful germi- 
cidal qualities. 
It is a protection to those exposed. 
Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 39 years of 


successful use 
Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet. 
hy Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, con 
po se {slippery bark licorice, sugar and Cresolene. They can't 
om t you. Of your dr from us, 10 sta 
THE VAPO- CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt is @. ee 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


The Aristocrat 
oF Cigarettes 











“When brush meets Brush, it’s the Whiting-Adams Vulcan Rubber Cemented that wins” 


All Brush Users Find WHITING-ADAMS 
TRADE YULCAN mark 


RUBBER CEMENTED 


Perfect in Construction, Supe- 
rior in Quality, Everlasting in 
wear. Always Suit—Never Fail 


Send for illustrated literature telling about Whiting-Adams Brushes 
Manufactured by 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over One Hundred Years 
Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal, the highest award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 
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A Message 


to American Business 
The Lesson of British Experience 


Fro n 
C} aie of Commerce, 


ONE-HALF OF 
ALL THE MEN IN ENGLAND 
BETWEEN THE AGES OF 18 
AND 51 ARE IN MIL ITARY 
OR NAVAL SERVICE. |} 
ONE-THIRD 


“British manufacturers 
who have not a dollar’s worth 
of merchandise to sell, whose 
entire plants are employed 
on Government work, are 
keeping their advertising 
continuously before the pub- 
lic, because while they are 
perfectly willing to turn 
their profits over to the Gov- 
ernment, while they are per- 
fectly willing for the cake of 
winning the war to have their 
factories commandeered and 
their normal business com- 
pletely stopped, yet they are 
not willing to sacrifice their 
good-will; they are not will- 
ing to have their names or 


their products forgotten. 
‘**And so 
their 


continue 
continue 


they 
advertising, 


The above is reproduced in the interest of American Industry by the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Office of the National Executive Secretary 
Metropolitan Tower, New York 


in A ddre SS made in Ne Ww 


Assoc late 


York by Mr. Val Fisher, 
Member 


building their good-will, so 
that when the war shall be 
won there will be an immedi- 
ate demand for the billions 
of dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise that their greatly 
enlarged factories will then 
turn out. 
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UNPRE PARED FOR PEACE. 


\\ 
\\ 2 


insure a satisfactory 
business the minute you stop 
making munitions or other 
war supplies ? 
."T r 


BUILDING GOOD-WILL 


London Publisher, 
American Chamber of Commerce 





Memb r London 


In Londor 


stop 1! 


fac- 


prep to keep every 
tory working at full pressure 
and to find employment for 
every employable unit. | 


Brit 


nt and THOR - 
OUGHLY "PREPARED cor 
petitors who have laid th: 
plans along way in iiienee.’ 5 
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healthy 
rums to hug 
them. Else they will 
loosen Pyorrl ea 
Tiny openings will 
come in the gums to 
ict as the gatewavs 
of disease germs, 
which infect the 
joints or te nsils, o1 
causeoth er ailments 
Fort revent 
: Pyorrhe i ed 
time and used con 
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free fr ar 
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rhan Ming For hans "an 
i I in’s a 
t a dentist 1 
li | r special 
trea 
FOR 3c and 60c tubes 


All Druggists 
FORHAN CO. 
1 dve., N.Y 


O Sixth 


THE 
e, a 


23 Soothe Your 
nt * Itching Skin 


~2\With Cuticura 


All dragsiots: “Boap % . Ointment 5 & 50, Taleum 5 
Sample each free of ‘ “Quticura, Dept. B, Boston.’ 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


a edge Deaf Person Knows That 























Medicated Ear Drum 


GEORGE P. WAY 
Artificial Ear Drum Co. (Inc.), 





§ 


43 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Camps 


that 

are 
The 
result is soreness and lameness. 
Prepare your for the 
extra effort by a rub-down with 
Absorbine, Jr.,—this prevents 
the usual discomforts and you 
will be “fit” the next day. 


Nettle thal we 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRAE mann WEG US 


Muscles and 
civil life are 
called into active 


ligaments 
little 
service. 


in used 


muscles 





mas one 


Stimulates and invigorates jaded 
muscles heals and soothes. For 
muscles that have been strained o1 


Aftet 
aching feet 


wrenched it gives prompt relief. 
a long hike, 
with a light application of this effective 
liniment. Absorbine, Jr., is 
able and 
positive 


rest your tired, 


also valu- 


for cuts bruises as it 1S a 


germicide and prevents in- 


fection. 
Absorbine, Jr., 


purely herbal. It 1: 
that only 


in, fragrant and safe to use 
highly 
a few drops are required at an appli- 


ation For 


a solution 


oncentrated so 


a rub-down 


consisting of 














one ounce 


\bsorbine, Jr., 











to a quart of water o1 


witch hazel is sufhcient- 












ly strong 








Get a bottle of 











to-day 


Absorbine, Jr ’ 




















ind keep it handy 


he alth 


it 1S 
insurance of a 


high type 


$1.25 a Bottle 


at druggists or 


mailed anywhere 
































postpaid 
4 Liberal Trial Bottle 
will be sent to your 
j 


aress 


ad- 
on receipt of 1oc. 
In stamps. 


W. F. Young,P.D.F. 
432 Temple St. 
Springfield, Mass. 
































Sound Sleep Aids Efficiency 


OUR mental and physical forces “pick up” lke an 

electric battery during your sleepin§, hours—if you 
rest on a ' RestZood” mattress. You waken refreshed and 
fit—100 per cent efficient. Wilson’s “RESTGOOD” San- 
itary Curled Hair Mattress is filled with clean, sanitary, 
resilient curled hair, treated by our exclusive process. 








Ask your dealer to show you Wilson's “Restgood” Mattress. If he 
does not handle it, please write for name of the dealer who does. 
Interesting booklet free. Address Dept. H.A. 11 


a a ee 
Tuo monk TTT ey yews quotortee” 





CHICAGO 


Makers of “‘Restgood"’ Army and Camp Equipment 
Write for booklet 
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A WAR MESSAGE 
FOR THE FURNITURE BUYER 


America must win the wat and the big job of American 


manufacturers is the production of war essentials. 


fo this vital task many of the skilled Berkey & Gay workers 
are now applying themselves. Naturally our normal output of 


furniture is, therefore, diminished 


However, our reserve stock in Grand Rapids and New York 
with such other furniture as we may be able to manufacture, in 
addition to goods of our make now in the stores of our dealers, 
will, we hope, be sufficient to supply necessary requirements dur- 


ing the period of the war 


Where the purchase of new furniture’ is necessary, choose 
Berkey & Gay furniture. Each piece bears our inlaid Shop-Mark 


—the symbol of excellence in material, in cabinet work and design. 











Berkey & Gay Furniture Company 


458 Monroe Avenue 
Grand Rapids Michigan 
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( hanging conditions in 


the clothing industry 
emphasize the import- | 
ance of that unvarying 

Stein-Bloch standard of | 
highest quality that is 
being maintained just as 
it has been maintained 
for sixty-four years. 


THE Stein-Briocw Co. 


MAIN OFFICES AND SHOPS AT 





ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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"BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
~ 4 7 7 
PPncaer2he TREASURER By y/, a gee > 
























Provide your boy or girl 
with an emergency fund 


The men and women who are going 
overseas on the Great Crusade deserve 
every possible provision for their wel- 
fare. Would it not add to their com- 
fort and feeling of security to have a 
little sum in safe and convenient form 
for use in an emergency? Would 
it not add to your peace of mind 
to supply them with such a fund? 


A.B. A. :&i=:: Cheques 


are the safest, handiest "travel and emergency money." They can 
be used only after the rightful owner has countersigned them, and 
they are accepted like cash in all countries of the Allies and 
neutrals to pay for goods and services. They are of convenient 
denominations and are issued in a neat, handy pocket case. Before 
your boy or girl sails take him or her to any bank and obtain an 
assortment of $10, $20, $50 and $100 Cheques. The holder must 
sign the Cheques and should be present when they are purchased. 
If your bank is not prepared to sell you "A. B.A." Cheques, apply to 








Bankers [Rust ComPpaANy 
New York City 
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“Ah, you Americans— 


what a genius for organization!’ 


So exclaimed a recent French visitor to this 
country 

Many such visitors who have seen America’s 
packing industry at close range have expressed 
the opinion that it represents this American 
knack at its best. 

If this is true, then nowhere in the packing in 
dustry is this compliment better deserved than 
in the machinery the packer has developed to 


distribute fresh meats to large consuming centers. 


Consider the 
On the one hand, 


size of the job. 

hundreds of thickly-popu 
lated centers—huge cities like New York and 
Boston, widely - separated cities like Bangor, 
Tampa and Seattle—spread over America’s long 
distances from Maine to California. 

On the other hand the packer in the West, 
situated there because our finest meat-producing 
animals are produced in the fertile plains of the 
Western 

And now picture the job: a task of supplying 
each of the population centers with meat prod 
ucts highly perishable—in the kinds and quan 
tities demanded, at the time needed, and always 
in perfect condition. 


states. 


« * « 

Swift & Company, to perform this task with 

the greatest efficiency and at a minimum of ex 

pense to the consumer, has developed a nation 
wide chain of branch supply houses. 


There are nearly four hundred of these hous« 
in all—one or more in practically every impo 
tant consuming center in the United States. 


Each house is equipped with a modern syste 
of refrigeration, so that meat can be kept fre 
and sweet in the interval between its arrival |! 
refrigerator car and delivery to the retailer. 


The operation of these houses requires near] 
nine thousand trained employes; eleven hundr« 
horses; one thousand wagons; and four hundre 
motor trucks. Nearly 
refrigerator cars are needed to keep the house 
regularly 
products. 

Each house is in charge of an experience 
mranager—a man who has devoted years to the 
study of the intricacies of meat supply. Ther: 
are few businesses that require a greater degre 
of specialized knowledge and personal interest 


© * * 


One hundred and sixty-five thousand retai 
meat shops, upon which millions of people de 
pend for their daily supply of fresh meat, rely or 
this vast branch house system to keep them reg 
ularly and adequately stocked at all times. 


In this perfection of organization, reached onl) 
after thirty years of hard work, developed from : 


handful to over forty-eight thousand interested 


employes, Swift & Company take a justifiable 
pride. It is not merely a business achievement 
but a real vital service to the American people 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by mors 








than 22,000 stockholders 


seven thousand Swift 


stocked with fresh meat and meat 
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TIFEANY & CO. 


WATCHES CLOCKS STATIONERY JEWELRY SILVERWARE 


HIGHEST STANDARD 


INTELLIGENT AND CAREFUL SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ {STREET 
New YORK 
































H. G. Wells’ 


New Novel ; 





JOAN AN 


D PETER 


‘* The strongest novel Mr. Wells has yet given to the world 


and the one most likely to 


“Mr. Wells at his highest point of attainment 


mate artistry . here 1s Wells the story teller, 


leave a lasting impression.’’ 


An absorbingly interesting book . 
the master of narrative.” N.Y. 2 Su 





THE ARTHUR RACKHAM 
ENGLISH FAIRY BOOK 


Arthur Rackham’s New Illustrations 

The old English fais tori retold by Flora 
Annie Steel and beautif presented in colors 
by the foremost illustrator $3 Special 


Lin / $7 


THE VILLAGE: RUSSIAN 
IMPRESSIONS 
Ernest Poole’s New Book 
Phe narration of Mr. P experiences in 
a Russian village during the Revoluti 
$7.5 


JOHN MASEFIELD’S POEMS 

and PLAYS 
Include everything that the distur ished English 
author has published in the field of drama and 
verse Vol. I, Poems; Vol. 11, P l 3 


The Best New 


UNDER ORDERS 
Harold S. Latham’s New Book 
“A book which boys will love to read and whi h 


their elders will heartily approve their readi 


RO ae 


/ $1.25 


The Best New 


GIRLS OF ’64 
Mr. and Mrs. Knipe’s New Story in 
THE GIRL PATRIOT SERIES 
A story of girls in the Civil War 
“In the whole yuntr there are no better 


writers for girls than the Knipes.”  / $1 


BIRTH 


Zona Gale’s New Novel 
\ brilliant story of two generations, writt 
harming humor, and sympathetic charact 
tion. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
RUSSIAN DIPLOMAT 
By Eugene de Schelking 
Significant revelations of European royalt 
dipl mi by on former Se sat f the Ru 
Legation at Berlin. lll. ; 


THE CHILDREN’S HOMER 
Padraic Colum’s New Book 
With illustrations by Willy Pogany 
f Odysseus and the tale of 7 
e frst time and retold for 


The adventures 
ymmbined for tl 





readers 


Books for Boys 


THAT YEAR AT LINCOLN HIGH 


Joseph Gollomb’s New Story 
A fine, clean story of a big city high school, 


vealing the nurage and ambition of the bi 
J r 


Books for Girls 
ISABEL CARLETON’S FRIENDS 


Margaret Ashmun’s New Story 
Isabel Carleton 1s already known to th 


of girl readers—her new adventures will 





many mor | 





William Allen White’s New Novel 
IN THE HEART OF A FOOL 


\ fine compelling s 


f Thomas van Dorn who 


t 


ays in his heart “* There is no God.” . . \ 


with many dramatic situations, deeply interesting an 


1 impressive 
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Publishers NEW YORK 
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ntributed through Division « 








Guess What They’re Reading 


ries or trashy trifles?” 


kind of a man’s story. You know 
blood and thunder and everything ?” 

But it’s a little better than an even 

borne out by Camp Library records, 
e men are reading technical books— 
it will help them better their positions 
former jobs when they get back into 
ind blue serge again after the war 


iy surprise you in get us. Be- 
in the Public Libr: System of the 
States, 70 of the a oks asked for are 
In the camps, less than 50% of the 


I 
; 


w that our men in the service—here 
as overseas—are eager for books that 
them, first, to be better soldiers; se 
e better Americans; third, to progr« 

len they get back to civil life 


1 


wi 


they were yelling for cheap, trashy 
we fathers and mothers would send them 
gh. But they don’t want trash. They 


real thing—the kind of reading that, 


itely, will bring them back to us stronger 
n allted activities, all endorsed by th G 
with the budgets distributed, as follows 
’ Cathoh War Council ) t 
} 5 vomen), $30.000.000 u’ 
tion, $3,500,000; War Camp Communit Ser 


dvertising 





is pace Contributed f 


HARPER & 





BR O’THER 


in purpose and better trained than when they 
el out 

It’s because the men want technical books and 
business books that funds are needed Phe 
public has donated millions of books, mostly 
novels We must buy (at a liberal discount 
from the publisher) the educational works they 
are so anxious for—books that will make them 
better soldiers today—hetter soldiers tomorrow 
Is the cause big enough? Then, give and give 
freely 





4 FEW THINGS LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
Is DOING 
© Built more than 340 Camp Libraries 
© Established over 350 braries nd branche 
oversea 
"Supplied live reading for 139 hospitals and 
Red Cross houses 


© Furnished ~ 235 hips with libraries 

© Installed 1,460 ibraries ir rn hute of 
y M. Cc i cK. of ¢ Jewish Welfare, Sal- 
vati n Arn y iT 1 rr cr 

"Sent nearly a million 1} ks overseas 

* Distributed nearly three million books given }t 
} j 
e p ie 

© Bought ind distributed 600 ) books—lares« 
chnical—to ipply the surprising demand 


for educational re 


War Service Fund 


of the American Library Association 











vernment, are combined in the United War Cam- 
um ¢ 1 $100,000,000: Y. W. ¢ 1 $15, 000 ; 
the Knights of Columbus and special war 
$3,500,000 American Library Associa- 


ilvation Army, $3,500,000 


United States Gov’t Comm. on 
Public Information 





Winning of the Wag by 























he 
ale Early 
GTAP»: 4 
WS | cs. i 
| AR | Holiday | 
w74 c 
, Buying : | 
Your favorite be okshop is the place ; now is the time—if you heed the j 
request of the Wat Industrie S Board to avoid overcrowding mails and 
express with Christmas gifts in December. ‘this year, especially, 
books are best. Here is a reliable selection. 
© The Star in the Window, by Olive Higgins Prouty (author of 


“Bobbie, General Manager’’) is perhaps the outstanding Fall novel. 
It is the romance of an American girl and her odd sailor lover—a 
romance as real as it is unusual. It is just the absorbing sort of novel | 
to give a mother with a son at the front or to send the boy who wants 
a truly interesting story of the folks back home. 


@ An eminent critic calls hens Children of France and =e Red 
Cross, by June R ; L . “the best book by a woman that 
has come out of the Wa Every American will fecl a warm glow of 
pride in the beautiful, ‘ aricning story of the work of our Red Cross 


in I rance. 


@ An unusual novel, without a hint of the war, is The Ghost Gar- 
den, by 14» Rives. The N. Y. Times calls it “ perhaps the best 
Princess Troubetzkoy has ever written. She is entitled to the credit 
of having told a new kind, a very different kind of story.” 


@ We especially recommend to all lovers of good poetry Ardours 
and Endurances, by Robert Nichols, the soldier-poet now lecturing 
in this country, and The Muse in Arms, by £. B. Osborn, the best 
collection of England’s war poetry yet published. 


@ Useful, worthy gifts are the order of the day. The books we now 
recommend are of unusually high quality and value—beautifully made. 
Here are a few out of a dozen titles for younger readers: 


asily arrar ged parties for every day of the year are described 

in P B b ok " lever fun ideas, The Jolly Book of 

Funcratt. ¢ In iting stor the travels and adventures 

of two American hild tae tenia’ in South America, 

Mary H. Wa nf ids the wonders of that fascinating continent 

@ Full of quaint Indian Aege — Magic, by Grace and \ 
Carl Moon, 1s y cheilling iid stery .nd adventure, based 

in old Indian legend 
@ At book Send f f I 
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EX BEACH in |} 
Wa fC} , has gone back 
Alask: in prise he 


elf some vears ago and from which he dug 


! yj’ 
is new novel, i} 
to the 
staked out for him- 


out the rich nuggets of 7 Spotlers, T 
Barrter, and 77 Ir ? T 7 Ti ii 1 
Chance shows that the pay streak still yields 


the same high quality ore 

Among the recitals of American achieve- 
ments in the de- 
veloping of our nat 
ural resources, the 
story of the gold 


hunters in 


search of the Golden 
| leece, and even 
more than 1n_ the 
California of 49 did 
they meet with 
trange dangers in 
strange lands. Rex 
Beach does not have 
to “get up” his 
facts and_back- 
ground from old 
newspapers or at 
econd hand He 
vas himself an Alas- 


Kan miner who exX- 





pert need the excite- 





ment and thrill of 
the Yukon hopes 
and disappoint- 
ments, who has con- 


stituted himself the recorder of “mighty men 


and mighty packs, of long marches and of 


Prim staying powers.” 
His hero, Pierce Phillips, is a youth whos« 
talent was making friends—both men and 


women. What money he had after landing 


in Alaska he lost through his ignorance of 


He did not 
allow this misfortune to keep his spirits 


the dev ices of seasoned gamble rs 


downcast; there was too great a need for 
strong backs and willing hands for him to 
starve. Soon he would save enough money 
out for the gold- 
hie lds. But Pierce was destined to be both 
First there 


buy his outfit and 


helped and hindered by women 


was Hilda, Countess Courteau, a Scandi- 





B 
Wir 


navian Amazon, whose temperament and 
shrewd business ability seemed likely to keep 
her always as cold as the Alaskan Snows 
Howe ver, Snows do melt and so did Hilda, 
and Pierce, an honorable boy, younger by 
several years than his first love, found him 
self morally adrift when he learned the Count 
Courteau was still alive \ dancing girl 
kept him in the town, as a gambler’s assistant 

whe n he might have 

been living a healthy 
outdoor iit ind the 


1 alous\ ind revenge 


of unscrupulous men 
pull a nin down 
still further Lhe 
third voman, Rou 
letta Kirby, the ck 
voted daughter of a 
“square "o imble 
who was killed 
brawl, helped him 
up again, and the 
fourth, 


daughter of 


Josephine, 
the Col 
onel, carried him 
still further tow ird 
self-r Spec ind 
happiness 

But as is natural 
In a story Of a prim 


itive man’s. world 





it 1 the men who 





most hold the in 
EACH 
terest There are 
the miners, the 
Mounted Police, 
and the gamblers There is "Poleon Doret, 
the beloved 
miner, who runs 


French-Canadian pilot and 
down a murderer in 

pursuit as grim and tireless as that of a wild 
for Rouletta during her 
*Poleon 
is a figure large in sentiment and humor 
And there are Quirk and Linton, the two 


mid« sade. partners, who amuse their com 


be ast, and who cares 


long illness as gently as a woman 


rade s and Be aC h’s reade rs by their continuous 


“divorces”’ and reconciliations. [hey quarrel 


with each other, separate, and then their 
deep devotion brings them shamefacedly to- 
pe ther once more, when they quarrel, trying 
to outdo the other in humility and _ self- 


accusation 





THE 


This Book is True 


** Everything that happens 
to anybody in this book 
has happened to somebody 
in France of whom I have 


had personal knowledge.’’ 
The Author. 


Home 
Fires 
In 
France 


By 
Dorothy 
Canfield 


Author of ‘*‘THE BENT TWIG’”’ 


It will 
strengthen the purpose of 
thousands of Americans. 


Start reading it now. 


3rd printing, $1.35 net 


10 W. 44th Street 
New York 


Henry Holt & Co., 
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In The Wind f Chance is an 
virile men who dare much, not on 
but for the 


which is the 


outdowr 
world, of 
love of id 


for fortunes, sheer 


venture —adventure need 
every human being, and which, if it cannot b 
experienced personally, can be so generou 
enjoyed vicariously by Mr. Beach’s reader 
Arthur N. Davis, whose book, The Ka 
I Kk» Him, 


an unusual chance to observe the anachroni 


has just been published, | 


tic figure of the would-be Cvzesar, as for four 
| mperor’s persona 


paralle 


was the 


fond of historical 


years he 

Phose 
will recall the Important services of another 
Doctor 


teen 
dentist. 


American dentist, Evans, to the 


i mpress I ugenie A 


he Kaiser during the numerous visits to 


Doctor Davis’s ofice was wont to talk, often 
unreservedly, on many subjects, and to dray 
Doctor 


and pe rsonages., 


Davis on American conditions 
thos: 


out 
Of course, conversa- 
tions subsequent to the beginning of the war 
are the ones which reveal him as the world 
know but every 


anecdote recorded adds a line to the 


has now grown to him, 
portrait 
of the man whom it behooves us to know in 
Out of his 


own mouth we can sum up the danger hi 


all the shifting lights and shades. 


country and our institu- 


tions, as, for instance, when before our break 


represents to Our 
with Germany he expressed his anger that 
we had sold munitions to his foes and warned 
“ Davis, 
for—her 
“International law! 


A merica—must—be—punished 


actions!”’ and his other outburst: 


‘| here’s no such thing 


as international law any more!” and “Fix 
my teeth well, Davis, so that I can bite. 
Phere are lots of people I would like to bite!” 

But Doctor Davis does not picture him 


He frankly admits the dual 
personality of his former patient, his mag- 


only as an ogre. 


netism and a charm of manner. He has 
many interesting details to tell of his per- 
the K aise fs; 


other members of the Royal Family, the 


sonal habits. In addition to 
Kaiserin, the Crown Prince, and other son 
and the daughter of the Kaiser were Doctor 
Davis’s patients and he gives us his impr 
high officials in t 


sions of them and of 


government. He has also certain informa- 


tion regarding the economic situation 1 
Germany, and the possibilities of a revolution 
bre aking out, As he did not leave that co 


try until last January, his statements 


perhaps the latest direct information we 
had 


personal document 


his book is a 


f conditions there, and 


: ] 
ot value in t 


ee 
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- JUTSTANDING DORAN FICTION 


THE SOUL OF 
SUSAN YELLAM 


By Horace Annesley 
Vachell 
All the flavor of “Fishpin- 
gle” and “Quinneys,” with 
just a touch of Old Eng- 
land taking the field 

12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE CLUTCH OF 
CIRCUMSTANCE 


By Marjorie Benton 
Cooke 

The author of “Bambi’ 
tells a mystery story of 
exceptional dramatic in- 
tensity based on an event 
which shocked the world a 
short time ago. Net, $1.25 


YELLOW SOULS 
By Dorota Flatau 


e story of a German- 
glishman as dramatic 
though Mr. Pierpont 
yrgan served the Kaiser. 
novel of outstanding 
erest.”—London Globe. 
12mo. Net, $1.50 











’ 





THE AMAZING INTERLUDE 
By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


far and away this immensely popular author’s finest 





The opinion is unanimous 
book. 

“No better war story has been written by an American writer.”—Outlook., 
“There never was quite such an appealing little heroine as Sara Lee.”—Phila- 
delphia Press. Net, $1.50 











THE ISLAND MYSTERY 
By G. A. Birmingham 


Another, and even better, book of pure 
“Spanish Gold.” The jolliest of yarns 
about a cave-honeycombed island in the 
“nerfect, consummate.” No book of Egean Sea, an island containing cisterns 
tion of recent years has won a greater and cisterns of petrol wanted by the 
horus of praise, nor captivated critics Kaiser for his submarines. 
f such distinction. 12mo. Net, $1.40 


THE PRETTY LADY By Arnold Bennett 


The most discussed novel of the day on both sides of the Atlantic. James 
Huneker, the latest enthusiast, writes in his reminiscences now appearing 
serially: “Mr. Bennett enthralled me the other day with his ‘The Pretty Lady,’ 
an evocation, artistically evoked.” Net, $1.50 


NOCTURNE 


By Frank Swinnerton 

Introduction by H. G. Wells, who says: 
\ book that will not die. Perfect, au- 
hentic and alive.” Arnold Bennett calls 








Net, $1.50 

















AN AUTUMN 


SOWING 
By E. F. Benson 


Distinctly Mr. Benson’s 
best book. Decidedly a 
novel of which any master 
might well be proud. What 
an expert can do with a 
familiar theme. 

12mo. Net, $1.35 





TWENTY-THREE 


THE SILENT 





AND 
HOURS’ LEAVE 


By Mary Roberts 

Rinehart A little book 
that every Mother would 
like to send to every son in 
camp and abroad and that 
every son would particu- 
larly enjoy receiving. II- 
lustrated by May Wilson 





LECION 
By J. E. Buckrose 


A novel of heroism at 
home, delightfully light- 
ened by humorous touches. 
“The best novel about Eng- 
land in time of war.” 
British Weekly. 


12mo, Net, $1.50 


Preston. 


Net, $0.60 





Publishers :: New York 


HODDER &€ STOUGHTON 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY :: 
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American ‘Pep’ is 
Winning the 
War 

Readi ESMERALDA 


or, Every Little Bit Helps 


i 


What Did Esmeralda Do? 


| 7 humorous stor‘ tf a girl tror ( rnia wh 
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, ng 
1 on fa Tl ! if 
cw ire all anxi 1d W nt a | S 
N Officer during off hours in actual service I 
$ 0) 
THE SUBMARINE IN WAR AND PEACE 
La I \ rh n ) 1 
mg submarine lines, gives ar nteresting yee oa Fd tive 
n int the development, present past “and future of unde 
A ny sugg ree for inventors t is 
ti ate, yet n it alit ical. Jllust = 
THE _ ROMANCE OF OLD PHILADELPHIA 
by John T. Faris ll the fasc itin omance of oneer 
settle “3 ives. Mu h ne _ hi mens i so t rial ad n "di eos nt 
iewpoint P te “up t » the transfe ipital to Washing- 
ton 100 Jllust $4.50 et 


DECORATIVE TEXTILES 1,5 George Leland Hunter 


perfect reservoir of combinations and sc a mes old and new 


The first auth tative, comprent ‘nsive and thorough work of 
reference publis hed in any languagé 577 Splendid Tllustra- 
tions tr id half-tone. $15.00 net 

THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSEHOLD 
by ( W. Taber Everything affecting home government 
thoroughly treated — heating, lighting, housing, insurance, 
pleasure et A book every housew ife home-economics 
teacher and pupil should have Illustrated $2.00 net. 


THE AMERICAN BOY’S ENGINEERING BOOK 


By A. Russell Bond. Following a boy’s natural bent to con- 
struct, the author trains his youthful readers to do real men’s 


work in miniature, at almost no cost. A book boys will revel 
in, and which will help to fit them for larger tasks in years ti 
come 250 diagrams $2.00 net 


AMERICAN BOYS’ BOOK OF SIGNS, SIGNALS 
AND SYMBOLS by Dan Beard. Every kind of code 


transmission fascinatingly described—Indian, forester, animal 


tramp, secret organization, Mors« ma »P oh, Navy, deaf and 
dumb, et« A treasure-house for ’¥v-scouts 350 IJllustra- 
tions. $2.00 net 





AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
A ARR ee ERA RY RIBERA DEAS ON LEO L ORL ESE A IOI 


vhicl America i now gathering t 
against the day when the Kaiser will be 
before an international tribunal of opin 


( ompton Macke nz has not been t 
sorbed by the important work he ha 
doing as a British army ofthcer to 
expectant publi inew novel. S 


like some of the author’s previous work, 
a crowded canvas of striking figures, or 








t 


adopt the idea of carnival peculiarly suitab 


Mackenzie’s genius—this story present 


one group after the other of human bein; 


whose normality shines through the abn 
mal masks and dominos in which they bed¢ 
themselves. The story belongs to the gro 
of ever fascinating picaresque romanc 


Sylvia Scarlett (what a name to conjur 
with!) is not a female Tom Jones, nor a mo 


ern Becky Sharp, but she shares with both 
them an avidness toward all phases of lif 
She owes much of her temperament to | 
mixed ancestry, French and English, arist 
cratic, bourgeois and artistic, but she 1 
proves upon her heritage and blends the d 
ferent elements into a harmonious whole. 

The early chapters deal with her childhox 
in France—the quiet home of her moth 


then a gipsy life brilhant with changir 











CHE 


traveling from town to town and 


nce to province with her uncle's cara- 


Sylvia’s father, the unmoral English 


ifter his wife’s death, returns with his 
rhter to England and to dubious scheme 
naking living Svivia, who ts still 
in years though precocious in experi 
passes as a boy in order to further some 
plans, and gets much amusement out 


r disguise 


It would be impossible to mention th 


vouth, when af 
her elf t 


Ven found 


them, but a 


penings of Sylvia’s first 
her father’s death she made 
me im many strange situation 
liked 


Velope d emotion, 


fascinating and she 


tain coldness, or unde 


t her relations with them within the 
nds of bohemian comradeship. She cared 
ing what the world might think and 


traged the conventions without compuns 
I] 


(he author, a member of a well-know1 


itrical family and himself an actor for a 


as much at home as Sylvia in 


rt time, Is 
depictments of a wandering player’s lift 
is all, in spite of some sordidness in details, 
mummers’ exist 


iched by the charm the 


e exerts on all of us. Sylvia’s marriage 1s 


back eddy in an ever-moving current An 
ford gentleman delights in the originality 


the half-grown girl, sends her to school for 


year and then tries to mold her into his 
rdered routine, but Sylvia is soon off again 
to wider fields in Europe and America 
Compton Mackenzie evidently intends 

1 we trust he will not disappoint us—to tell 

more of Sylvia, for he brings her and 
lichael Fane, of “Sinister Street” 
d, though this novel closes with her run- 


are certain that they 


together, 


g away from him, we 
ist some day fight their love battle out 


i style in this novel is as brilliant as 
lackenzie’s readers have learned to expect, 
th phrasings sometimes so suddenly felici- 
is in their wit or beauty that one catches 
bre ath with pleasure 
| [’) War } he Cradle , ti W rid, by 
Kleanor | Kegan, stands oui among the war 
ooks by virtue of the novelty of its setting. 


here has been little printed in book form in 


country about England’s efforts in 


’ ° 
lesopotamia, and Miss Egan, who went 
») that country as a war correspondent, has 
d the Tuck to find a fresh field and the 
» 


bility to make the most of her unusual op- 
rtunities 
Helped by a special passport given by the 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


VICTORY 





/T WILL BRING THE ALLIES 


Writes one of the enthusiastic reader 


TOWARDS 


How Germany Makes Soldiers 


mane 


MORNING 


and Kills Their 


Souls 
By IDA A. R. WYLIE 
One of the most remarkable Ispire 
nh al n espect hen emark 
il W | me eve ntelliger An ican WI 
| 1 Mornu : There ha he 
learel lati of the kind of thin \ i 
hehti P Pu / 


Delightfully Inspiring 


THE ROUGH ROAD 


1 Romance of Youth and the Great War 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
in The Red Planet } Vagat 


Po ri r i if Mr | k« ! mat 
imaginative charm It is told, moreover, with 
his usual verbal skill, it 1 h in romant 
flavor, it is filled with the liveliest of humor, 


wavs of the stuff whereof tl 


of the 


it 18 In Man 
War are made 


Boston Transcr 


“ rth-while novel: 


War as a Crusade 


OUT TO WIN 


The Story of America In France 


By Lt. CONINGSBY DAWSON 
) f “* The Glor f the Trenche Carry O 
Third Edits Cloth $1 


Out to Win’ will help us all to fight better 
whatever it may be, 
‘Out to Win vill 


countrymen and e1 


do our humble share, 


toward wianing the war 
deepen our respect for our 
large our understanding and 
U/ i Dail Ne 


ympath for 


allie 


The Kaiser's Schemes 


GONE ASTRAY 


LEAVES FROM AN EMPEROR'S DIARY 
from the standpoint of 
or the result of a life-long 


Whether viewed 
personal document 
tudy by a marvellously gifted student of char 
acter, this story of the Kaiser’s obsession for 
world domination, from boyhood to the present 
d illuminating t 


day, will prove interesting at 


every re ider 
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Among the New Books 





ELIZABETH’S CAMPAIGN 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 

\ remarkable story by the tuthor of ‘ Miss- 
of the various currents at work in 

English life today—ardent patriotism 


elfish indifference, pacifism, war-weariness 
ind the re being made 


sacrifices that ; 


cause I 


many 
it great rontis prece 


$1.50 
By Elizabeth Robins 
Camilla’s formidable innocence, or 


stupidity that plunged her into such 
i whirl of difficulties? Hers is the story of 


CAMILLA | 


Was it 


myst 


i beautiful American divorcée combating 
English prejudice every bit as fine and 
ery bit as fascinating as “My = Littl 
$1.60 


THE CITY OF MASKS 
By George Barr McCutcheon 
\ delightfully 


foreign 


of the un- 
aristocrats who are living 


humorous story 
known 
great romances in the obscure places of a 
great city like New York By the author 
of ** Green Fancy,” Illustrated $1.50 


THE MONEY MAKER 
By Irving R. Allen 


lhe romance of a ruthless man of remark- 
able personality who lived to make money. 
All men will be interested in David Power's 
methods; all women will be 
fascinated with the story of his love for 
for whom he gave up his wealth. 
Illustrated , $1.50 
THE YEARS FOR RACHEL 
By Berta Ruck 
The humorous story of a girl who was en- 
gaged for nearly ten years—a highly amus- 
ing girl whose opinion of long engagements, 
from the time she insisted that she would 
“wait forever and be the happiest girl in 
the world” until the wholly unexpected 
happened, underwent some entertaining 
changes. . : $1.50 


RICHARD BALDOCK 
By Archibald Marshall 
Another one of Marshall’s charming stories 
of English country life. There are no 
heroes and no villains—no_ types like 
“heavies” and “‘ingenues.” The story is 
about real people, and is quite the best 
thing Marshall has written $1.50 
‘ y “~ a “rr ay T 

SIX FEET FOUR By Jackson Gregory 
\ real story of the Great Far West, intensely 
exciting, romantic, adventurous. The 
scene is laid in a western district dominated 
by a “bad town,” which is a fine arena for 
lawlessness and great material for a good 

$1.40 


business 


he r 


story Fronta spnece 








Dodd, Mead & Company New York 
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British Ambassador at Washington and 
cabled instructions to British authoriti 
the I ast, rougn paths were made smoot 
the allowe 


observe Was aided in « 


writer and she was not only 


everything but 


[here are interesting bit 


vay to do sO 
travel pictures through the East in 


ot Japan and Bombay, the enter of 











ELEANOR FRANKLIN 


The War in the Cradle of the Wor 


activity in India, and certain anecdotes illus 
trating the problems the British have had t« 
face in the Orient, one of these the story of 
neutral ship which was prevented just in tim: 
from blowing up the Suez Canal. 

From the first the author’s dream had bee 
to go to Baghdad and at last, in spite of th: 
prognostications on all sides that permissio! 
would never be granted a woman to go ther 
she found the way open and was finally e1 
route to the Persian Gulf. She succeeds 1 
mingling delightfully with her own experi 
ences and impressions historical details con 
cerning the First British Expedition, the dif 
ficulties it had to encounter in a land without 


railways, steamboats, or roads, with a river, 


the Tigris, of dificult navigation, and wher: 
all equipment of every kind had to be 
brought from India or even England. She 
tells again the tragic story, when “some on 





—_—_ —— a -— 








THI 


to-blame,”” but a story glorifed by hero- 


and endurance, of General lownsend’s 


2 and surrender it Kut-« Amara ind 
t subsequent sufferings of his brave 
She is equally successful in making her 
ders feel the romance of this cradle of the 
ld, of the beauty, strange and monoto 

f the neient ligris, of the city of 

() h, on the traditional site of the Garden 


Eden, where the Tommies have amused 


mselves by naming the streets “Eve's 
Valk,” ‘“Serpent’s Crescent,” ‘Adam’s 
and “Apple Alley,” of the ruins of 
iphon, of the incongruity of Western 


nergy and Eastern /a -faire near the 
cene of Babylon and the graves of the Califs 
energy which, however, in a few months 
as performed miracles not only of military 
ecessity, but of hygienic and social value to 
he native population which is quietly ap- 
raising the effects of British occupancy. 
constructive” 
irfare, she observes, contrasting what has 


or these conquerors conduct “ 
en done in “Mesopot”’ (as the Tommies 
ib the land) in contrast to the devastation 
hich marks the route of the Huns. 

There is so much of interest in the book 
vhich might be pointed out, but perhaps the 
ortion of greatest value is that relating to 
\iss Egan’s experience of General Maude as 
host, and of that great commander’s last 
She was seated at his side in Baghdad 
it an entertainment when he drank the fatal 
cup of coffee, and heard from his own lips 


days. 


is generous tribute to the man who would 
“carry on” when he died. 


Mary Johnston has chosen as the time and 
scene of her new novel, “ Foes,”’ the Scotland 
of the Jacobite rising in 1745. 

The eternal glamour of the lost cause of 
the Stuarts adds largely to the appeal of the 
book, but the theme is not that of military 
effort or devotion to the “king over the 
water,” but the intensely human relations 
and one woman. One 
might divest the two men of the more ro- 
mantic garments of their day and dress them 
in the sober clothes of our own era, and the 
recital of their deeds and emotions would 


between two men 


a good test, by the way, 
for any historical novel. 


still be a strong one 
But when a writer 
has the historical sense as successfully devel- 
oped as-has Mary Johnston, it is an agreeable 
relief from a narrow horizon to let her guide 
us into by-paths of other days, and to let 
her show us how little human nature changes 
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NEW NOVELS 


Our soldiers are calling for new fiction After 
you have finished with the novels you buy, turn 


them in at your public library for shipment 


MY ANTONIA 


By Willa S. Cather. Of all th 


women the author of “* The § 





remarkable 
of the | ark : 
has created, no other is so vital as Antonia, all 
aglow with the flame and driving force of un- 
conquerable youth Her ry is not only 
romance of profound human appeal; it is one 


the supremely notable American novels of recent 


1 é 
years fiiustra b i dl 


THE CARAVAN MAN 


By Ernest Goodwin. A light-hearted tale of 
an artist who fled to the country to avoid women, 
and of Rose, the vicar’s gt unddaughter, all stiff 
and prim without, all a-tingle with youth and life 
within. A delightful novel Llu $1.50 net 


HEART’S HAVEN 


By Clara Louise Burnham. The story of a 
village beauty and her romance with two lovers 
Illustrated. $1.50 net 


THE CALL OF THE 
OFFSHORE WIND 


By Ralph D. Paine. A new novel by the au- 

thor of “The Fighting Fleets,” filled with the 

tang and adventure of present-day seafaring. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net 


PHILO GUBB 
Correspondence School Detective 
| By Ellis Parker Butler. Stories of mirth 


and mystery by the author of “ Pigs is Pigs.” 
Illustrated. $1.50 net 


MANY MANSIONS 


By Sarah Warder MacConnell. The story 
of a girl who fled from the stagnant atmosphere 
of home to the warmth and romance of New 
York, of her business career there, and of her 
tempestuous love affair. A novel of profound 
truth and human interest. $1.50 net 


THE BELL-RINGER 


By Clara Endicott Sears. A quaint and ap- 
pealing love story, giving a memorable picture 
of an old New England village. Illus. $1.35 net 


| HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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Give Your Soldier 
or Sailor Boya Bible 


XMAS GIFTS FOR TROOPS 
WITH THE AMERICAN ARMY IN 
FRANCE, Oct 83 Associated Press 
Every soldier, officer, or other member o 
the American expeditionary force will be 
entitled to receive from America one 


Christmas package not larger than 9 by 
+} 


} Dy 3 inches ind not exceeding nree 
inds in weight, according to a general 


rder just issued 


While 9 x 4 x 3 inches does not allow a wide 
range of gifts, this “ Gift of all Gifts’’—if 
an Oxford—-would occupy less than one- 
twelfth the space and weigh less than 
one-tenth of the package allowed 


Oxford Text Bibles for Soldiers 
and Sailors 
Bound in Khaki, with round 
corners, red burnished edges; 
with protective flap and but- 
ton clasp and the American 
flag stamped in gold on cover 
Printed on the famous Oxford 
India Pape r 
01101x Printed with small, clear 
Type, book measures 4!2 x 
— 2 x inches $2 00 
0101x Printed with clear Black-faced Type, siz 
D gx 33g x inches 2 10 





Oxford New Testament 
for Soldiers 
Bound in Khaki, with round cor- 


ners, red burnished edges, and the 

American flag stamped in gold on 

cover. Printed on the famous 

Oxford India Paper. 

070x Clear Black-faced Type, size 2% x 
tx 3g inches 7T0¢ 





For Sailors 
Bound in Blue Waterproof 
Cloth with round corners, 
blue edges, and Union Jack 
Printed on the 
famous Oxford India Paper. 
060x Clk wr Black-faced Type 


2x4x nches 


70¢ 


on cover 





if all Booksellers 
Complete Catalog mailed on request 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
(AMERICAN BRANCH 


FIV! WEST THIRTY-SEt ND STREET NEW YORK 








even if we have laid aside the more spectac 
lar trappings of naiver generations 

lhe two foes were first frie nds, Scotch lad 
\lexander Jardine, son of the Laird of Gk 
fernie, and lan Rullock 
Whigs and loyal to King George, where 
lan’s Highland kin looked for the day wh: 
the white flag of the Stuart: 


| he Jardine S we 


should ag: 





wave over Edinburgh and London. But this 
difference in politics made no difference in the 
deep friendship of the boys nor in that of the 
young men they grew to be. Their natures 
seemed to complement each other’s, and even 
when apart during the long travels which 
allured them both, each was always sub- 
consciously aware of the other’s existence and 
of the richness of their friendship. Of course, 
it Was a woman who put anend to it. Elspeth 
Barrow, daughter of a neighboring farmer, 
somewhat below his rank but upraised by an 
old lineage and beauty, was loved by Alexan- 
der who asked her to be his wife. She prom- 
ised to try to call into her heart the love she 
did not feel there, and he trusted in the 
future. During his absence, Ian Rullock 
came and Elspeth knew why she had not 
loved Alexander. Months later, when Alex- 
ander returned, he found Elspeth’s drowned 
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nd learns trut H th 
t strength of ite hot anger The Nation f Defense asks 
ne . , —— for ly pur so far as possibk 
rormer fi l : 
Like the ncient furies, he pursued tl 
: ; ee ie = oo So Far the BIG Novel: of the 20th Century 
tor t Ms triend | hree times they 
ignt du but neither mortally in- Th F H f 
apr tage ond or aby ade nyey de e Four Horsemen o 
ee eg ey the Apocalypse 
ttish soil, and Ian had been taken prisone1 VICENTE 
] Authorized translation by 
ca ‘ d to the nent, Alexander BLASCO CHARLOTTE BREWSTERJORDAN 
d lan’s footsteps, that his presence IBANEZ For portraya) at once of the spirit 
ht al s bring to his remembrance the ; I i the grim substance of war... 
. | time will see no more convincing 
ing of treachery j work of genius than this.”’ 
Sut Alexander’s spirit was too high a « 
b Ml silat A nae . 8 - First, Second «A great novel... rich and waried 
vear forever the bonds of hatred [In the | and Third . . . and, above all, refreshingly 
t he learned new wisdom, or let his old | |) Editions straightiosward and con = v.43 
sdom speak to him more distinctly, and | > siege ‘“‘Much more broadly based and at 
] | ] ourth P ame ime re deeply ring 
n lan and he came together, he did what apy 2 ee ie ee Mere: 
: , a Sale, and than any story which the present re- 
believed | ispeth would have been hap} y Fifth in press bf oe a a the \ ae — 
] uis ¢ of the war 
his doing $1.90 net. 
1 ] > ’ 7 . 
Che just-published From Ber Bagdad, ‘iia Si it = THE EDUCATION OF 
| . ir 
by George A. Schreiner, complements his Edition a GRIFFITH ADAMS 
_ ‘ > : l, . . . 
bh ok, T) ] ’ R d Ny } ublishe d arlie rin F h If you are not fully satisfied with what 
the year, in showing up conditions of the oa college is doing for your sons, you will 
4 S Edition be profoundly stirred by this search- 
Central Powers. Mr. Schreiner spent nin in Press ing picture. Now is the time to de- 
. " je upon after-the-war reforms. 
nonths in warring [Turkey as war corre- 


pondent of the Associated Press of America 
He had, and made, opportunities for seeing 
vhat went on during the Gallipoli campaign, 

1d was, with the exception of one other man, 
the only correspondent present during the 
Allied bombardment. It gives the reader a 
sensation similar to Alice’s when she got be- 
hind the looking-glass to be able to observe, 
through Schreiner’s eyes, the back-view ef- 
fects of the efforts of the British with which 
we were so hopefully familiar at the time. 
As a former officer in the Boer army, the 
author was able to weigh his observations in 
military scales, 

Captain Schreiner journeyed also in Arabia 
and was an eye-witness of the terrible suffer- 
ings of the Armenian refugees, and his inter- 
view with the returned officers and men of 
the Embden was a newspaper 
first magnitude. He interviewed 
Pasha, Liman Sanders Pasha, had 
ences with the Sultan and the Grand Vizier, 
so he is able to give us an insight into the 
minds of both the German and Turkish lead- 
It is interesting to learn that the Turks 


“scoop” of 
Env er 
audi- 


ers. 
hesitated before throwing 1n their lot with 
the Central Powers, finally deciding that this 
act was merely choosing what they consid- 
ered the lesser of two evils. The Germans, he 
says, are disliked by the Moslems, particu- 
larly by the adherents of the Old Turk party. 


$1.50 net 





REMINISCENCES OF 


Far Away 
and Long Ago 


A History of My Early Life 
By W. H. HUDSON 


A record of unusual charm, the story 
of the famous naturalist’s youth in 
the country so wonderfully described 
in ‘“‘The Purple Land.” The wild 
picturesqueness of old-time South 
America is perfectly portrayed, and 
@ certain restful atmosphere is not the 
least of the book’s charms. $2.50 net 








American Problems of 


- 

a 6 R truct 
cvukcum Reconstruction 
. Their Economic and 

y : : 

inancial Aspe 

Thirty F te 
Experts Among the contributors to this work, 
FRANK A. VANDERLIP writes on 
*“‘National Thrift,’’ Prof. IRVING 
Edited by FISHER on “ The Rate of Interest” 
ELISHA M. we “The Standardization *. the 
Nar,” CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
FRIEDMAN under the heads, ‘‘ Plants,” “‘ Steel’ 
and ‘‘ Chemicals.” Others equally 
Ready well-known cover special phases, and 
Mr. FRIEDMAN, of the Council of 
shortly National Defense, presents aspects of 


the problem in other countries. 








E. P. DUTTON & CO, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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CROWELL BOOKS 


War Verse 
FRANK FOXCROFT, 
* Littell’s Living Age. <j 
/ le cloth, net $1.25. Limp leather, net $2.00 

“Contains the best that oi been written so 
far, and some of that best borders upon the 
iblime. It is a book that by all means should 
be in the library of every lover of poetry.” 


Rochester Democrat 


The Immediate in of the Great War 
Revised Edition, by OLIVER PERRY CHIT- 
WOOD, professor of history, West Vir- 
ginia University Net $1 

“Tt gives a clear, concise 


Edited by editor of 


1 Chror 


narrative of the 

ents le ading ipt » the war In my j dg 
it is the best brief book on the subject that has 
ippeared.”—Proressor MILLEDGE | Bon- 
HAM, Louisiana State Univ 


1 


ment, 


ersity 


A Dictionary of Military Terms 
By EDWARD S. FARROW, late assistant 


instructor of tacti at the United 


tates 


Military Academy, West Point, New York 

\ $2. 5 
“Covers very mmpletely the new words, 
phrases, and slang brought out as a result of the 


present war. It is a very useful book, not only 
for our newly appointed officers, but also for 
officers of long service and experienc: Hon 


Asst. 
Every Day Efficiency 


BeNEDIcT CROWELL, Secretary of War 


By FORBES LINDSAY, author of “The Psy- 
hology of a Sale.” Net $1.25 
\ practical guide to efficient living. Written 


for the ordinary man and woman 


Safe and Unsafe Democracy 
By HENRY WARE JONES. Net $2.00 


An entirely new presentation of American 


State Politics. 
Thrift 

By ORISON SWETT MARDEN, 

“Character,”” “ Cheerfulness,” 

portraits. Net $.75. 

In tune with the spirit of the times, 

on “ The Art of Saving,” “The Ruin of Rivalry,” 
‘The Bank-book Habit,” etc. 


Famous Ghost Stories 
Edited by J. WALKER McSPADDEN. 
thle cloth. Net $1.25 
Che best tales of mystery, issued in attractive 
form, and comprising the well-known stories of 
Poe, Dickens, Irving, Marryatt, O’Brien, 
DeFoe, etc., with frontispiece. 
Love’s Way 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN, author of 
“ Peace, Power and Plenty re V t $7 »s 
Chapters on “Making Life a Song,” “Work 
and Happiness,” “Heroism at Home,” etc. 


Order of Your Bookseller 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., Publishers, New York 


author of 


etc., with 


Flexe 


Chapters. 
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and politi 


In addition to the military 
aspects, there is much that is new regard 
the growing feminism in Turkey; and 

wars, massacres, and partial famine do n 
succeed in destroying the charm of Consta 
tinople. Captain Schreiner writes with 
facile, vivid pen and his book is not only fu 
of valuable information, particularly n 
that the British have gained the upper har 


over the Turks, but is pleasant and ea 
reading. 
How to Sell More Goods, by H. J. Barrett 


is one of the books on iia which ar 
more valuable to the ambitious young sak 
man than bonds in a bank. 

Che author first of all awakens in the sale: 
man a respect for his calling. 
job. 


“Selling is a man-size Tact, quick 


thinking, tenacity, intuition, grit—these ar 
es that enter into the com position 


And Mr. Barrett, 


while he is eager to pass on the wisdom he 


the qual 
of the seasoned salesman.” 


has gained, is too generous and too truthful 
to pretend that he has evolved it from his 
alone—‘‘unknown_ to 
themselves, salesmen can claim 
authorship of How to Sell More Goods. For 
it is written largely out of the experience of 
the many salesmen the writer has met in the 
course of his own work,” he acknowledges. 


inner consciousness 


scores of 


In a conversational style, as two business 
men might talk “ in a Pullman during 
a long journey, the author discusses the fine 
points of salesmanship. The “con 
“buyer,” “sales manager,” do not 
hide themselves behind algebraic formulas 
like x and y, but become cheerful or distrust- 
ful personages to be convinced. After all, it 
of human‘nature which is 
perhaps the salesman’s greatest asset, and 
whatever has to do with human nature must 
possess interest. Selling the consumer direct; 
selling the retail trade; sales management, 
and selling behind the counter are the main 
divisions of the volume. The salesman is 
instructed in the psychological effect of a 
smoke while, or before, the transaction; of his 
appearance and of his conversation, and i 
advised to refrain from “knocking” com- 
petitors. 

\ll through the volume the writer points 
his text with concrete examples and instruc- 


shop ~ 


Ww ords 
9 
sumer, 


is a knowledge 


tive or amusing anecdotes, of how strategy 
sold $70,000 worth of pictures for an art 


dealer; how a 25-cent badge increased a 


man’s commissions $25 weekly; and how it is 
possible to capitalize human vanity, and one 
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‘a little tact is 
It would 
be possible for any man to have the 


points made is that 
lot of aggressive force.” 


ge of consulting the best selling brains 
country, those men who have met and 
ome the problems that confront every 
man every day. But here, the 
r has succeeded in collec ting the shre W d 
and special selling plans that have 
salesmen top-notchers in their lines. 
salesmen born or made? is a question 
In fact, the 
re volume is filled with practical hints 
make it a real addition even to the best 


ry of books on business. 


Barrett enjoys answering. 


from the Trenches is a collection of 
ns by American soldiers in France which 
bert Adams Gibbons collected from those 
mitted in the New York Herald’s prize 
test. Though there are a few poems in 
orous vein, the majority are 
tributions revealing the 


serious 
earnest spirit of 
\ better insight into the 
they look upon their mission is re- 


‘crusaders. 


ed in these poems than even in letters 
e. In verse they dare let sentiment be 
immeled, are not ashamed of homesick- 
, or of comparing themselves to the Magi 
arch of the Star—of disinterested ser- 


t is perhaps natural that there should be 
poems that deal with actual fighting, 
iuse our offensive is still too recent to be 
il except in cannon roar, but here are all 
impressions of waiting, the self-dedica- 
the consciousness of the strange ad- 
nture, the distance from home, the sym- 
thy with France’s wrongs and admiration 
Britain’s efforts. We see our own boys 
nding and marking time, eager for their 
n moment, and singing while they wait 
ere is an echo of the past in their songs, a 
earnestness of the pres- 
t and a hope for the future. 
here is no one singer who stands out as 
oet of the rank Alan Seeger, to whos« 
mory the book is Pama The collec- 
n is as democratic as its authors—a high 
el rather than isolated peaks. “It is a 
age,’ says Herbert Gibbcas, “from the 
ierican soldiers abroad to the home folks, 


ciousness of the 


ritten on the decks of transports, in French 


ages, in muddy camps, in the trenches, 
side cannon or camion, and in hospitals. 
ch writer speaks for thousands of his fel- 


Aviation, in itself so poetic a sub- 


t, of course stimulates the imagination of 








* Now its eighth iccessful ye ar, 1ts subscrip- 


tion list reads like a section of ‘Who’s Who.’ ” 
THE 


YALE 
EVIEW 


Edited by WILBUR CROSS 


ffx 
ver | 


— 7} 


A National Quarterly 


IQ15-19 
Contributors: 


Such writers and pub- 
ic le aders as William 





Allen White; Sir Horace Plunkett; Firmin 
Roz, the French author; W. M. Flinders 
Petrie; Emile Cammaerts, the Belgian 


Zimmern 
Randolph Bourne 


poet; John Jay Chapman; A. I 
George Trumbull Ladd; 
Brian Hooker; Henry Seidel Canby; John 
Erskine; Henry A. Beers; Alfred Noyes; 
Edgar Lee Masters; H. D. Sedgwick; Mrs 
Ann C. E. Allinson; W. ‘ Letts, etc., ete. 


Articles: Covering a oad intellectual 


range, from rican life, liter- 
ature, and public affairs, to The War in all 
of its larger political and social phases, and 
the Aftermath of that War as it concerns 
America and her place in the coming New 


World. 
Importance: The single American re- 


view that does for the 
thinking people of this country what the 
famous British and Continental reviews 
for years have done abroad, The Yale Revie 

comes to your library table each quarter- 
day as “the most eminent expression of 
American culture at the present time.” 








, 1 , — — 
The large number of new reader rdering it for 
he next year, shows that a magazine of 1ts author- 
} 7 . , shane 1” ; , 
y and itterary standard a neéceé wy in ihe 


hopeful, yet still serious, time 

FREE TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

‘*‘War Poems from The Yale Review ”’ 

$1.00), o1 

‘*A Book of Yale Review Verse’’ (75 
In these two recently-published and attractiv: 

little volumes have been colle ted the many 

poems of unusual excellence which have appeared 

in The Yale Re » within the last few years, 

and which the editors consider of permanent 

signincance 

Send tod: iv your cheque for $ 2 50 for a y¢ ar’s s ib- 

Review and let us send you 


n addition, vour choice of these two volumes 


THE YALE REVIEW 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


scription to The Yal 
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Please 
Observe 


If you purchased this 
copy of Harper’s 
Magazine from a 
newsdealer, please 
observe :— 


Because of the Govern- 
ment’s war-time needs it is 
especially requested that 
you give your dealer a 
standing order so that he 
may handle each month 
only the number of copies 
required. 


Or it will cost you no more to 
enter a regular subscription 
through your newsdealer and 
have Harper's Magazine 
mailed direct to your address 
each month. 


It is a matter of no small im- 
portance that the materials, 
labor, carrying facilities, etc., 
involved in the return of un- 
sold copies of magazines be 
reduced to the lowest possible 
point or wholly eliminated. 
Will you co-operate in help- 
ing to immediately insure 
this result? 


Elsewhere in the forward section 
of this number appears a four-page 
Forecast of Harper’s Magazine 
for 1919, giving a few of the many 
reasons why none of the coming 
issues should be missed. 











the fliers to express what they feel in 
flights; but the army cook refuses 
silent even with such poetic competitor 
reminds his hearers of Napoleon’s f. 
dictum. 


Russell H. Conwell has influence: 
helped many thousands in his long and 
life, but he has never had a larger au 
which offered greater possibilities t! 
opened to him by the publication of hi 
book, How a Soldier May Succeed A 
War. Out of the millions in the A. 
there can be but few who are not thinki 
returning to civilian life and wondering 
chances they will have of cutting the 
entanglements between them and succ: 

Doctor Conwell is not like the your 
housekeeper who made the pudding “oi 
her own head”’—it is not platitudes and ; 
eral advice which he bestows. He hin 
was a soldier in the Civil War; he himself 
made a success of his life—a life full of inf 


ence on others—and he has known the dif} 


culties and the opportunities of a soldie: 
existence. What he offers his soldier read: 
is not empirical, but feasible—whaz he 
seen accomplished in many instances. 


Soldiers have leisure in the training-camp: 
even on active duty, and this leisure, he e| 


quently points out, is a valuable asset. 
soldier need not whine because he has n 
been able to go to college; education ar 


preparation for life in peace are within t! 


grasp of any one who can read. Books 
the knapsacks within which not only t 


marshal’s baton may be hidden, but t! 


judge’s robe or the surgeon’s scalpel. 1! 
most interesting part of the book is t! 
which contams the anecdotes of acti 
soldiers who rose to eminence throi 

their own efforts, among them McKink: 
and General Robertson, British Impe: 
Chief of Staff, and others not known to v 

fame, but men of mark in their own fi 

In particular, the story of the dull sol 

who persisted in reading Emerson’s essa\ 

the only book he could get—though at fh 
the philosophy was as little comprehensi! 
as Greek, until the thinker’s thoughts | 
some chemical agent forced his latent me! 

powers into action—is one of the most 

spiring stories of perseverance. Christn 
box and comfort kit can contain nothing 
greater potential value than Doctor ( 

well’s little volume. 


THEODORE BrRooK!t 
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ep ab ist of the tim ) i 
past ex] d in great art, 101 it- 
ith their present problems and social and 
i vith their future aspirations. 


r letter of introduction. 


zine discu 


ses the most immediate 














rn policies. Its articles will in- 
tyou. With ASIA, you may pen- | 
n acks of Mor rOolla al wind car- 
h Thibet and Persia. Y r study 
uidanceof experts, both Easterr ie 
s of government, and the racial and na- 
of the Eastern countries. 
The hence Asiatic Association invites 
you to nya 
\ ? ri > dues, now $2 ncluding sub- 
{SIA be raised to $3.00 a year. If you 
nam¢ you not only \ lol 
el I IV the late ect n map 
” . , ] 
& £37 < la prepa i I \ 
Assoc 
TARY, AMERICAN ASIATIC ASSOCTATION 
627 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
As ° I r mer Asia 
ar lue and of thi $1 








S'NICHOLAS 


for Boys and Girls 





The Magazine that helps its 
readers grow to success 
Wiggin the novelist: 
Nicholas was as dear 
world could furnish. 

affection for it 


Said Kate Douglas 
‘During my girlhood, St. 
a personal friend as the 


have never outgrown my 


Thousands of sful men and women 
have had their ambition stirred and their talents 
guided by St. Nicholas. James Montgomery 
Flagg drew his first pictures for St. Nicholas 


succes 


League. Mary Roberts Rinehart was an 
ardent reader of St. Nicholas. So were Pres- 
ident Hibben of Princeton University and 
Prof. Phelps of Yale. Presidents Taft and 
Roosevelt subscribed to St. Nicholas for their 
children. 

Give your children St. Nicholas—a magazine that 


It is alive and vibrant with the en- 
with the thousand new interests 
spirit of the teens 


belongs to youth. 
thusiasm of youth; 
and forward-looking 


St. Nicholas has lots of stories, thrilling, fascinat- 
ing but clean and wholesome. Wondrously interest 
ing are the articles on sports, travel, new things in 
science, new discoveries in nature. ‘There is a special 


department on patriotic work, and a review of the war 
and world events written especially for the youthful 
mind. 


St. Nicholas is a real magazine for 
girls will be of the nati 


and 


a lew years. 


the real boy 


who leaders min 
happy company of 


» little—less than a 


ir home in the 
Che cost j 

1 year or $5 for tw : i 

Nicholas is of the few thing that have 
1 ed in pric Cc. Send checl 


vivant 
Nicholas, Dept. L9, 353 Fourth Ave., New 


Let us include yo 
St. Nicnolas friends 
cent a day only $3 St 
one not 
or mon wrder to St. 


York. 
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* ROLL OF HONOR x 








Name Department Entered Service * 
NELSON DEMAREST Phototype June 21, 1916 
Joun WEIsS Bindery Nov. 25, “ 
= FRANK O’RourRKE Bindery Nov. 27, 
Se . J i 
Fa ra CHARLES ESKERT Bindery Dec. 26, ip * 
= Epwarp BERNARD Bindery Jan. 6, 1917 oe 
= HERMAN DENZLER Bindery Mar. 23, “ 
3 Frank Drexnu Bindery Mar. 30, : 
= Henry WoMBACHER Bindery April 9, : 
= * Winan KLesick Composing April 11, * 
= Tuomas HEALY Composing April 11, : 
= Frank Hotty Bindery April 25, : 
2 W. Campett Brown Office May 12, : 
= * WituraM Ropinson Bindery May 31, | 
= Water HopkKINs Phototype June 1, 
2 JoHn MurpuHy Bindery June §8, | 
= JosEpH CLARKE Woop Subn. Book June 16, 
= CHARLES GEIGER Bindery June 25, 
= JAMES PHILLIPS Bindery July 1, x: 
= Miutron BrovuGH Bindery July 11, E 
RayMonD VAN RIPEN Stores July 14, : 
J. S. BARBAZON Subn. Book July 15, | 
JoHN Mortimer Hinu Phototype July 17, * 
FRANK PETERSON Subn. Book Aug. 1, 
7 Kron F. Harr Shipping Aug. 14, 
Martin C. PHAIR Pressroom Aug. 27, 
ALBERT McNAMARA Phototype Sept. 8, 
Joun F. Bucx Bookkeeping Sept. 22, * 
RICHARD SCHERNIG Composing Sept. 25, =| 
JouN ERTLE Pressroom Nov. 10, : 
WiLtrAM GANNALO Stores Pee. 5, * E 
JaMEsS CRAVEN Phototype Jan. 3, 1918 E 
IrvinG FIsHBEIN Phototype Feb. 20, “ x) 
Arruur C. Hayes Pressroom Feb. 21, E 
WiLuiAM TENETY Composing Mar. 6, : 
MatrHew O’MALLey Pressroom Mar. 25, E 
* ALEXANDER J. VANCE Bookkeeping Mar. 36, * 
GeorGe BauMACH Bookkeeping Mar. 25, 
THoMas SULLIVAN Bindery Mar. 27, : i 
JoserpH De Martin Bindery April 2, “ 
WaLTeER RIDER Sales April 5, a : 
* Harry G. CoLyer F. S. S. A. April 8, 
Tuomas B. WELLS Director May 3, 
JAMES GAVEN Pressroom May 18, 
GEORGE TIMMONS Pressroom May 25, 
— * GEORGE ANDERSEN Stores July 22, * 
: LoweLt J. McE.roy Office July 22, 
F. A. DAVENPORT Mailing July 31, 
Eart F. LEDERER Billing Aug. 7, 
* Wituiam J. BuTLer Bindery Aug. 31, ¥ 
Laurier H. ForTIER Bindery Sept. 5, 
JosEPH BRENNAN Office Sept. 8, 
EpwarpD DEACON Bindery Sept. 26, 
WILLIAM F. Duncan Composing Oct. 5, 
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Harper’s Magazine for 1919 








| Changing America 


i NTO WHAT IS THE WAR TRANSFORMING AMERICA? 
x | \re the tremendous changes taking place in our national life 

to endure permanently in our social democracy? Rospert W. 
Bru&re, of the Bureau of Industrial Research at Washington, 


| ‘ 1 \ " q 
wil contribute to HARPER VE AC AZINI during 1919 a series of 
vitally signincant rtici bearing upon the variou pha es of na- 


tional reconstruction: 


F The Birth of a New Nationalism 
The New Nationalisrn and Business, Public Utilities, 
National Resources 
The New Nationalism and Labor 
The New Nationalism and Education 
r The New Nationalism and the Professions 


America as a World Power 


n 
| 
} 
iv¢ 
Our 
ning 
, 
t tial t 
T mn 
—s 
I ole 
= , P ) 
i nal l eClLop 


ther. f the national 


| Lik tl great) prot I I n engineering, 

cl mist! ientift manavement,. h r een rect t lt the public 

need; shall th in dedicated to 1 i f the nation 

the nation has dedicated If t ring the d f th rld 
\ hese a me of the questions ably dis¢ ed in ‘Changing Amer- 

ica’’ which sh ld challenge the interest f every thoughtful, patri- 

ot An 


Seeking a New Continent in the Arctic 


VLHAin R STEFANSSON, the most daring of modern ex- 
plore: } return i to | tion Iter \ | ot oli- 


tal nd | | I ly I of th polar 
Th loi n Harper’s 

I [ vedi 

¢ f ty 


Harper’s Magazine, $4.00 a year, 35c. a copy. No increase in price. 
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Some American Types 


| LIGHIER VI LAI Y KH I who ci mbines hre vd 
t lay manners with varkling mor an 
nent pag f | ER’ ZIN 








lovie-Fan The Society Woman 
The Hotel Guest The American Child 


The Bohemian Adventurer 





t he 


The War in Word and Picture 
H -PER’S MAGAZINE h t t despatched to the front 
rer G. | t na rman rtistic 1 rd 


] 


Ing nd dful | 
lit f tl \W Hor? lt n 
I I \DA (, O i 
f 1 ) r and long resident in Pari 
= ny interesting papers on Frat familiar to re 
I] 4 1 ( ] 


) IN preparation 
liers at the front 


to the readers of HARPER’S 


The Second Battle of the Marne | 
VL 08 GENERAL sit FRIDFRICK MAURICE, mo 


| | 


Harper’s Magazine, $4.00 a year, 35c. a copy. No increase in price. 
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Harper’s Magazine for 1919 
Raid-Nights in London and Paris 


T ) 1 | 


The Red Triangle and the Red Cross 


The War Awakens the Far East 
S ( | AND [TAPAN 


| 


Out-of-Doors with John Burroughs 


a 


i 
A 


Harper’s Magazine, $4.00 a year, 35c. a copy No increase in price 





Harper’s Magazine for 1919 
Turning Aside from the War 


| IS NOT EASY NOWADAYS to get away from the war, but 
Vi \ 


ne respite 1 demanded for tired brains and bodies. HARP! R’S 
1] ry 
\ZIN I | 





WI in every number stories and articles in the 


of which the war may for the moment be happily forgotten 


The ess is coming into its own again, touching life surely and at 
, 

the same time exhibiting the magic of literary artistry Among many 

h t ») HARPER’sS during the coming year are: 


The New Simplicity —KatTHarine FULLERTON GEROULD 


The Laocoon of the Shoe-Lacings—Roserr Urrer 


Education by Violence —HeNry SerpeL CaAnsy 

The Extinct Race of Domestic Servants MEON STRUNSKY 
The Chemist of the Future—[twoop Hi: 

Prophets and Pattern Followers—Roserr UppreGrarrF 


More Riley Letters 


O ING TO THE FACT that James Wurrcome Rriey’s nephew 
. = t 
1 dit | | . ri i i n 1] 1 to 


nN | the 

| red, 

\ ] Ha PEt ill | l 

| I v and Rill Ny 

| lit | These | id 

; I f Ritey’s later rs 
fort t uicle of unusual interest and importance. 


| [HE CRITICAT URVEY OF PERIODICAL FICTION 


mad Epwarp J. O’BrieEN for the Boston Tra ript, 
HARP! VI ZINE | taken foremost place for publishing mor 
short stories of real literary distinction ) any other American 
magazin During th ming ur 11 ber of HARPER’s will 
col f 1 lit- 


Harper’s Magazine, $4.00 a year, 35c. a copy. No increase in price. 
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How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


§ course I place you! Mr 


yn Sims of Seattle 

f I remember correctly—and 
remember correctly—Mr 

ughs, the lumberman, intro- 


me to you at the luncheon 
1e Seattle Rotary Club three 
ago in May This is a 
ire indeed! I haven't laid 
yn you since that day. How 
e grain business? And how 
hat amalgamation work out ?”’ 
e assurance of this speaker— 
1e crowded corridor of the 
| McAlpin—compelled me to 
and look at him, though I 
say it is not my usual habit 
listen in” even in a hotel 


He is David M. Roth, the 

famous memory expert in the 

ted States,” said my friend 

Kennedy, answering my question 

fore I could get it out. “He 

how you a lot more wonder 

ful things than that, before the 
ning is over.” 


And he did. 


we went into the banquet room 
toastmaster was introducing a 
ne of the guests to Mr. Roth. 
in line and when it came my 
Mr. Roth asked, ‘‘ What are 
initials, Mr Jones, and your 
ess connection and telephone 
er?’’ Why he asked this I 
ed later, when he picked out 
the crowd the 60 men he had 
two hours before and called each 








e without a mistake. What is 
he named each man’s business 
telephone number, for good 





ire, 
von’t tell you all the other amaz 
ings this man did except to tel 
he called back, without a min- 
hesitation, long lists of numbers, 
clearings, prices, lot numbers 
post rates and anything 
guests had given him in 


rapid 
enee ene 
hen IT met Mr. Roth again—which 


iy be sure I did the first chance 
he rather bowled me over by 








& g, in his quiet, modest way 
ere is nothing miraculous about 
membering anything I want to 
ber, whether it be name faces 
facts or something have 


a Magazine. 

can do this just as easily as 
Anyone with an average mind 
" , : t} 


rou 











quick t« rr exact 
hings whi > I s< miracu 
when I do t 
M vn memor ’ continued Mr 
vas ery faulty 
t was 00r memory 
eeting a ild lose his 
e in thirty seconds, while now 
ther are probably 10,000 men and 


men in the United States, many of 








whor I have met but once whose 
I es I in call instantly on meeting 
th 

“That’is all right for you Mr 
Rot! I interruptec ‘*you have 
given years to it But how about 
met 

Mr. Jones,’’ he replied, ‘‘I can 

teach you the secret of a good mem 
ory in one evening This is not a 
guess, because I have done it with 
thousands of pupils In the first of 
seven simple lessons which I have 
prepared for hon study, I show you 
the basic princiy of my whole 
tem and you will find it—not hard 
work as you might fear—but just like 
playing a fascinating game. I will 
prove it to you.’’ 

He didn’t have to prove it His 
Course did; I got it the very next day 


from his publishers the Independent 
Corporation 

When I tackled the first lesson, I 
suppose I was the most surprised man 
in forty-eight states to find that I had 
learned in about one hour—how to 
remember a list of one hundred words 
so that I could call them off forward 
and back without a single mistake 


That first lesson stuck. And so did 
the other six 

Read this letter from C Louis 
Allen, who at 32 years is president of 
a million dollar corporation, the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company of 
New York, makers of the famous 
fire extinguisher: 


‘Now that the Roth Memory 


Course is shed, I want to tell 
you how much I have enjoyed the 
study of this most fascinating sub- 
ject. Usually these courses involve 
@ great deal of drudgery, but this 
has been nothing but pure pleas- 
ure all the way through I have 
derived much benefit from taking 
the course of instruction and feel 


that I shall 
my memory 


continue to strengthen 
That is the best part 





of it I shall be glad of an op 
portunity to recommend your work 
to my friends.’’ 

Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too 
strong. Roth Course is priceless! 
I can absc ly count on my memory 
now can call the name of most 
any man I have met before—and I 
am get better all the time I 
can remember any figures I wish to 





remember Telephone numbers come 
to mind instantly, once I have filed 
them by Mr. Roth’s easy method. 
Street addresses are just as easy 











The old fear of forgetting (you 
know what that is) has vanished I 
used to be ‘‘ scared stiff’? on 1 feet 
—because I wasn’t sure I couldn't 
remember w I wanted to say 

N I am sure of myself, and con- 

nd € yas an old shoe” 
I get on r feet at the cl 
banquet, or in a business 
rin an social gathering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of 
it all is tha have become a good 
conversa ti« t—and I used to be as 
silent as yhinx hen I got into a 
crowd of people who knew things 

Now I can call up like a flash of 
lightning most any fact I want right 


at the instant I need it most I used 








to think a “hair trigger memory 
belonged only to the prodigy and 
genius Now I see that every man 
of us has that kind of a memory if he 
only knows how to make it work 
right. 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, 
after groping around in the dark for 
s0 many ears to be ible to switch 
the big search-light on your mind and 
see instantly everything you want to 


remember 


This Roth Course will do wonders 
in your office 

Since we took it up you never hear 
anyone in our office say ‘ guess "’ 


or I think it was about so much” 
or ‘‘ I forget that right now "’ or I 
can't remember ’’ or ‘ must look 
up his name.’ Now the ire right 
there with the answer—like a shot 
Have you ever heard of Multi 
graph "’ Smith? Real name H. Q 


Smith, Division Manager of the Mul- 


tigraph Sales Company, Ltd., in Mon- 
treal Here is just a bit from a letter 
of his that i saw last week 


‘Here is the 
nutshell: Mr 


whole thing in a 
Roth has a most re 


markable Memory Cours¢ It is 
simple, and easy as falling off a 
log Yet with one hour a day of 
practice, anyone--I don't care who 
he is—can improve his Memory 
100% in a week and 1,000% in six 
months.’’ 

My advice to you is don’t wait an 
other minute Send to Independent 
Corporation for Mr Roth amazing 
course and see what a _ wonderful 
memory you have got Your divi 
dends in increased earning power 


will be enormous 


VICTOR 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Cor- 


JONES 





poration, the publisher of the Roth 
Memory Jjourse, that once uu have 
an opportunity to see in ur own 
home how eas) to double, yes, 
triple your mer power in a few 
short hours, i ire willing to 
send the course on free examination, 

Don’t send any money Merely 
mail the coupon or write a letter and 
the complete course will be sent, all 
charges prepaid, at once If you are 
not entirely satisfied send it back any 
time within five days after you re- 
ceive it and you will owe nothing 

On the other hand, if you are as 


pleased as are the thousands of other 





men and women who have used the 
course send only $5 in full pa ent. 
You take no risk and you have every 
thing to gain, so mail the coupon now 
before this remarkable offer is with- 


drawn 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON, 


eae ES EE ee 


Independent Zorporation 


Division of Business Education, 119 W. 40th St., New Yor’ 


Publishers of 


The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 

Please send me the Roth Memory Course 
of seven lessons I will either remail the 
course t 1 within five days after its 
receipt or send you $5. Harper 
NOMS, cccccccccccece evcccece cocccccccccccce 
MEGIOEDs ccccevvcscccccesesccccevcscese sees 
PTIITIITIITI ITT seeeeeace 


Poe ee IT ELECT Cee eee eee eee eee eee eee errs 
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Why The New York Newsdealers 


are Fighting Hearst, and— 


At the request of the Federal government THE NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE conducted a publicity campaign against seditious 
publications. Many were shut up and their editors sent to 
jail. The climax was to expose the disloyalism of Hearst’s 
newspapers in a series of articles entitled: 


din the Fl 
» <> 6X “eo 









~ Ey YS 





People began to make bonfires of Hearst’s newspapers, which 
were denounced also by Colonel Roosevelt, the National Se- 
curity League and other patriotic societies. Many commu- 
nities barred them. Hearst appealed to the courts, alleging 
conspiracy, and lost. 


Then the newsdealers of New York declared war on Hearst's 
papers, the American and Journal. Hearst induced the pub- 
lishers of all other papers, except The ‘'ribune, to stand with 
him against the newsdealers, for if the newsdealers could 
overthrow Hearst’s power they might demand a general re- 
duction in the price of newspapers. 


The Publishers’ Association decreed that a newsdealer who 
reduced or cancelled his orders for Hearst papers should be 
cut off from every other paper. 


The Tribune could not stand with Hearst. It broke with the 
publishers and announced that it would sell to any news- 
dealer without discrimination. 


The publishers then ordered the American News Company, a 
monopoly which controls the distribution of morning news- 
papers, not to deliver The Tribune to anti-Hearst news- 
dealers. To meet this The Tribune cut the price of papers 
from $1.40 to $1.20 per hundred in New York City. The 
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Why Hearst is “Sniping” 
The New York Tribune 


publishers then ordered. The American News Company not 
to deliver The Tribune at that price to any newsdealer. 
Hearst, now camouflaged in red, white and blue, has given 
to a patriotic movement the appearance of a newspaper 
price war. Through his power, supported by the Hylan Ad- 
ministration, the Publishers’ Association and the American 
News Company, it is now in greater New York 


Werboten: 


FOR any newsdealer to reduce or cancel his 
orders for Hearst newspapers under 


penalty of losing his license. 


FOR any newsdealer to refuse the Hearst 
papers, under penalty of being cut off 
from the World, Times, Sun, Herald, 
Evening Sun, Evening World, Evening 
Telegram, Mail, Globe and Post, there- 

by losing his entire business. 


FOR any newsdealer to pay less than $1.40 
per hundred for The Tribune. Its price 


is $1.20 in New York City. 


FOR any anti-Hearst newsdealer to buy The 
Tribune at all. 


We were expected to choose between sacrificing our anti- 
Hearst policy or losing our circulation. Instead, we have 
organized our own delivery system and intend to see it 
through. 


N ew Dork Cribune 


) Last the Truth—News, Editorials, Advertisements 
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Booth 
Tarkington’s 
Novel 


The 
Magnificent 
Ambersons 





lhis ts a novel of the life of an American family, and of the life of an Ameri 
city in its big, growing time. It is a novel of the change that has come up: 


all of us Americans in our own life—a change which has come in such a fashior 
that we are surprised by our own familiar recognition of it when we find it mad 
into literature in the pages of this story. Every reader will find that he know 
the Magnificent Ambersons and has seen in life what happened to them. | 


fact, he may live next door to them! 


One lays down the book considerably impressed with one’s reflections as to this figure, the still 
Mr. Tarkington, ever on the grow in the service of a durable American literature —The B 
/ iStrated Cun ¢ ’ Att id draw Ys by Art r if iam Prou n. Net, $1.40 


Rudyard Kiplin 
pling 
[wo of his books, of a very different character are to be published this fall. 
THE EYES OF ASIA is a collection of letters purporting to have been written 
by a Sikh soldier serving in France to his people at home. It has all the feel 
ing of the East that Mr. Kipling has made his own. Everyone who has longed 
for a new Kipling book on India, touching the old chord as strongly as ever, 
will be delighted with it. Net, $r.00. 
A BOOK OF POEMS. For twenty years a new Kipling poem has been cabl 
news everywhere. Here is the maturity of his genius, written during recent 
years. What our English and American civilization stands for Kipling repre 
sents. Net, cloth, $1.50; leather $2.00. 


Kathleen Norris 


has made a departure in this novel. Here is vivid narrative, rich with details 
of interesting people, human sense and womanly penetration; all the charac 
teristics of her wonderfully successful work. There is something more, a strong, 
almost sensational plot. 


JOSSELYN’S WIFE is tense at times like a strong play. Frontispiece in color 


$1.40 Net. 
Edna Ferber 


‘The twelve stories in her latest collection are overflowing with a superabun 
dant humanity and are richly filled with all the elements that go to make up 
both the humor and pathos of the daily existence of hundreds upon thousands 
of men and women.’’—Boston Transcript. 


CHEERFUL—BY REQUEST. Jet, $1.40. 
Your bookseller will supply you 


Doubleday, Page & Company 
GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 
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SCHOOL °3 ‘Ay 


A IND 


COLLEGE 


NEW YORK CITY 





\MERICAN ACADEMY 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 


RANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


leading institution for Dramatic 
Expressional Training in America. 
ted with 
Theatre and Companies. 


i) } , 
I rohman s 


Fx rT 


Ch a rle j 


formation, apply to Secretary 


mm 147, Carnegie Hall, New York 











titute of Musical Art of the City of New York 


Frank Damrosch, Director 
musical education in all 


advantages to most except ional 


wed school. 
and comprehensive 
to give highest 





ARY, 120 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 





experienced faculty in 
music. Rhythmic dancing and 
tress laid on interpretation and 
Home like dormitory | 


inder a competent 

imental and Thex 

Languages 
taste and appreciation 
idress 


TRAR, 110 Remsen St 





BROOKLYN, N. \ 


DIO OF FRENCH DRAMATIC ART 


n 43 Rue Michel Ange, Paris 
ig, Public Speaking, Practical Psychology Drama 
terary and. interpretative study. European t1 


15 West 12th St., N. ¥ 


ECOLE FRANGCAIS® 
r Ss nerican Girls. Removed from Rome, Italy, 
References by permission: Their Excellencies, 
Jules Jusse rand, French Embassy, Washington ; Madame 
ch Embassy; Lady Rodd, British Embassy; Mrs. Nelson 

an Embassy at Rome 
J.A IEF EL (dipl6mée de l'Université de Fr ance), Prit 

2 | sth St ” aetna Cal tral Park), N.Y 


ABETH MACK 


HE FRENCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


McCLELLAN and Miss W1LLtams’ School.) 





learn to speak fluent French and at 


All French work. 


e girls may 
have — York advantages 
Day pupil 

o4th Street, N.Y 


HARL URE HOUSE FOR OLDER pagenper 


24 East 











m rg wh are beyond the age of school 
oe ened October, 1918, under the same 
” h School, but in a'different locality. Fee 
jdre 
address 
24 East 94th Street, N. \ 


When writing to schools 











The Brownson School 


24 East 9let Street, New York City 


Private School for Catholic Girls 


> 


and Day Pupils 
French the language of the house 


esident 


Address 


Mrs. ATWOOD VIOLETT 
Good Counsel Farms, White Plains, N. Y. 





THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 
VUiss Foster's School for Girl Elective advanced courses in Eng 
lish, Languages, History of Art,Gymnasium. Special Courses: Piano, 
Singing, Interior Decorating, Cooking and Sewing, Secretarial, Dra 
matic Art, Special War Courses French the language of the house. 
All native French teachers living in the house Terms $155¢ 
Special French and Lecture Course. $1250 
Miss MABEL L. Foster, Prin 52 East 72nd St., N. Y 





THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparation. 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class. 
Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped. 
160-162 West 74th Street, N. ¥Y 


THE SCOVILLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Country-like space, air, sunlight and outdoor sports. Individu 
al care and privileges. Special advantages in Art, Music, Interior 
Decoration, Dramatic Expression, Vaumnoaee Full preparatory 
and advanced acuaees meeting present demands Red Cross work 
and practical cou 

HELEN M SCOVILLE 2042 Fifth Ave., N. Y 





Rosa B. CHISMAN 


MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Resident and Day Pupils 


26, 28, 30 West ssth Street, N. Y. 


THE GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Formerly at 607 Fifth Avenue, has removed to 11 East 51st Street 
Large fireproof building with every modern convenience A thor 
ugh school training and delightful home f ractical course 
for war work Exceptional advantages in music 
Miss ELtinGre and Miss MASLAND, nb cipals 
11 East 51st Street, N. Y 


THE RAYSON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Home and Day Departments. College Preparatory, General 
Post Graduate Courses. Outdoor sports. 
Twenty-third year, October, 1917. 
Miss CLara I. Cotsurne, A.B., 


Miss Martua K. Humpnrey, A.M., : eile 
164, 166, 168 West 75th Street, N. Y 
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THE KNOX SCHOOL 
} me a t 
Brantwood Hall 0 minute 
Mr I SSI ‘ pal. ry 
preparato i iIrse Box TARRYTOWN-ON- Ht 
t lle pting cer 
A hor Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for 
I ‘ Only oe eS City. per School 
Id I nd ironment among the beautiful to 25: Lower Scho ior aes 13 All depa 
W H 28 ites from New York, in tonal Certificate admits to leading lleges 
I Par restricted, residential community. ig te = tue 2100 } 
I 1 buildings. Spacious grounds, Lock Box I ( tle,” TARRYTOW 
f nature, especially birds 
wild flowers, Athletie field, gymnasium with A SUBURBAN SCHOOL ' 
ep tent physical d:rector Resident If you have difficulty in making a suitable sel 
French teacher Empha m French conversation, number of schools advertised in this issue, {« 
ph éwivlS en! ment of resident and day pupils 100, to write us for information and suggestions, giving ful 
Post Office, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. | Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE ) 
Franklin Squa y 
4 
GLEN EDEN | MRS. DOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS B 1 
Boarding s girls and young womer On the Hudsor 
River I Rob. nea w York City All advantages : ’ 
Sele { nage Social tra z. Outdoor life. No examina- For circular, address 
tion G tly enlarged Sp Secretarial Course For booklet | 
and views mention this magazine and address the Direct Mrs. Mary E. Dow, Principal, 
FRED Ma TOWNSEND, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. BRIARCLIFF MANO?P ' 


EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


tosth vear. On the hills, 400 feet above the city. Four new 











proot buildings, the gift Mrs. Russell Sage. Preparatory, Gener: 
and Special ( Irses. ert ate privileges. Music, Art, Elocut a 
Dornes Serence. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Catalogue 
on requ 

Miss Eitza Kevras, Ph.B., Principal. Troy, N. Y. 
OAKSMERE 

Mrs. MeRRILL’s School for Girls. 

Orienta Point, MAMARONECK-O HE-SOUND \ 

* MARYMOUNT 

( c 1 Scl 1 f W S 1 1 40 minutes 
fr York Cit I se leading to degree 
Tw 1 isk ( f rn es. Academic, 
Pre-A ( t Sep ( eb ling Music, Art, 
E \ i Athle helds, § tennis courts, horseback 
rid Chaper us Concer et Write f or Catalogue to 

Tue Re iF _TaRRYTOWN-ON-H UDSON N. ¥. 





DY JANE GREY SCHOOL for GIRLS 





th Yes ! yarat and General Courses. Advanced 
work f High § { uiuates Music, Business Course, Domes 
tic oven ( r 1st 1 Outd r sport 
The M i i 
i Pr sais 


ELLA VIRGINIA 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥ 





RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Willard Sct 1 Sc f Practical Ar ecre Work, 
H t I B.S. De 
2 

Sage ¢ N.Y 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY 


A School for Girls, 19 1 1 New York. 
‘ollege preparatory and general courses. 
Musi . Art and Domest Science 

Catalogue 1 request 
Miss Mretam A. Byte, Principal, 


GARDEN CIty, Long Island. N. Y 





OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS M 





Or , near New York 50th year 
Aca and econom ic courses. 
» school r very 3 ng girls. | Broct 





Fenaan. Principal. 
Associate Principal 


CLARA ( 
MARTHA J. NARAMORE, 








. | 
Box 104. OSSINING-ON-HUDSON { 
A CO- ee SCHOOL is 
If I liffic in mak table selection f i 
he ger ; advertise 3 issue, feel ; 
to write us tor inlormation and suggestions, giving tull 
hool Inf Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE 





IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





25 miles from New York, in the beau t historic “ Irvir | W 
try 82nd year 27 years j I resent Head maste » | 
site and buil li g 1904. Prey t ¢ leges 
schools Indivitual instruct hle ! Swit 
Gymnasium. J. M. FuRMA Headmaster 
Rox 9 YTOWN-ON-} s 





CASCADILLA : '= 


ugh preparation tor « ege r is 
and experier if S ( 
cra sphe Enrolim ' {to 125 
4. M. DRUMMOND, A.M., P — | 
MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 
i en 
a 8 l I Lak I 
and At inder compete } ~~ 
\. E. Linp A.M., Pr pal, 
Box 50, MOHEGAN LAKE, Westchester (¢ t t 
MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 
} y ver ne naored \ . ret i] } r 
Ag Pract “ ( ‘ 
s preparatior Phy al training and atl . 
Ad 
CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE 
P. O. Box soz. OsstntnGc-on-HuUDSON 








INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY | 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
CADET BAND 

Special Rates to good Musicians 

For catalogue write 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the Eas 


to the 


i. Be 
MODERATE EXPENS : 
FIREPROOF BUILDIN(‘ | 


Commandant yi 











When writing to 


. ° 
schools please mentior 


t Ha Magazine 


“Der §$ 





% 














SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


CONNECTICUT 





HILLSIDE FOR GIRLS 
College Preparation 
( al Courses. Household Science, including Th E h ] W lk S h ] 
actual practice in a real home. Organized athletics e t e a er Cc oo 
MARGARET kK. BRENDLINGER, A.B. (Vassar) / p, ° P 
Vina Hunt Francis, b.L. (Smith), te Simsbury, Connecticut 
Norwatk, Conn. 45 miles from N. ¥ (from 1911 to 1917 at Lakewood, N. Jj.) 











. MARGARET’S SCHOOL Prepares for Bryn Mawr and other Colleges. 
trance certificate. Provides also a thorough and _ interesting 
yusehold arts and crafts. . 
APY spirit of good fellowshiy general oom. 
I re school farm. 
tiLy GARDNER Me NRO, A.M., Principal, 


\ 


WATERBURY, Conn 








Country life on estate of four hundred acres, 


Horseback-riding and all outdoor activities. 


CAMPBELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Careful, individual attention and training given 





» Beautiful suburban location Residence and new 
- school building. General and special courses to each pupil. 
Ai wt Music, Art, Domestic Science Personal attention Head ef School, ETHEL M. WALKER, A.M., Bryn Mawr College 
Bar ste Out-of-door sports. pre . , AM, 
or" A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Mrs. A. H. CAMPBELL, ress Simsbury, Connecticut 
* R Principals, 94 Broad St., Wrnpsor, Conn 
THE ELY SCHOOL | STAMFORD MILITARY ACADEMY 
e Thorough scholastic and military training, fostering the intel 
country. | : lectual, physical and moral needs of developing boys. Personal 
t ym New York | instruction. Small classes Manly sports encouraged Exten 
Girls from fhilteen to twenty sive equipment Located on high point, bordering Long Island 





Girls from ten to fifteen Sound For catalog, address 
Ely Court, GREENWICH, Conn. WALTER D. GERKEN, B.S., A M. Principal, STAMFORD, Conn 


HOWE AND MISS MAROT’S SCHOOL LOOMIS 





try boarding school for girls. | A unique combination of agricultural, business and college pre- 
preparation, advanced academic and vocational courses. | parutory courses. Practical training for boys intending to enter 
ack riding, field games, and winter sports. | business or farming on graduation. 7 buildings. Athletic fields. 
e cottage for Junior department. Booklet 175-acre farm. oe training shops. $2,500,000 endowment. 
LovisE MARoT, Principal, $50 0 . =. Addres 

TuHompson, Conn. } . BATCHELDER, A.M., Headmaster, Wrnpsor, Conn. 


THE GATEWAY 


- — , | 
ol for Girls. Three buildings. Athletic field. Horseback Has grown forty -four years and is still under the active direc- 
Domestic Arts. College preparatory, general and special | tion of its founder. 





THE CURTIS SCHOOL | FOR YOUNG | BOYS 





hich include stenography and typewriting. FREDERICK S. CurRTIS, Principal 
LICE E. REYNOLDs, Principal GERALD B, Curtis, Assistant Principal 
St. Ronan Terrace, New Haven, Conn, BROOKFIELD CENTER, Cont 
ham Rise Country School for Girls RUMSEY HALL 
= . . cod A school for boys under 15 
representative, Mabel E. Bowman, A.B., Vice-Principal, LRS es “ Prin Pe , 
Cohasset, Mass R. SANFORD, Principal, 
Davies, LL.A. Principal, Louis H. Scuutte, M.A., Headmaster, 
Box E 11, WASHINGTON, Conn 


| CorRNWALL, Conn. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE RHODE ISLAND _ 


‘TON ‘SEMINARY | LINCOLN SCHOOL 








* foothills of the White Mountains. For young men and | A Home School for Girls 
Preparation for college or business. Courses for High | Country sports. 
| gre aduates. Home economics. Christian Influence. 7 buildings. College preparatory and elective courses 
Separate department for young boys. Moderate cost. Music. Art. Home Economics. Secretarial course 
RGE L. PLimpTon, Principal. Miss Frances Lucas. Principal, 
22 School Street, Tritton, N. H. | PROVIDENCE, R. I 








MASSACHUSETTS 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL FOR BOYS | CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


res boys for college or business. A plan of military train- Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
the boy’s individuality is maintained Extensive grounds, SACHUSE ; 1S” UTE OF TECHNOLOG 
buildings. Gymnasium and athletic fields. Upper and MASSACHUSETTS INST eTUTE , , eee 
ver Schouten, Adiihiean and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
. ; ig a ens 
ALPH K. BEaRcE, A.M., Headmaster, FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. ' 
25 ‘king Ca esar Road, Duxsury, Mass 537 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.), Boston, Mass. 





A SC HOOL IN NEW ENGLAND WORCESTER ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
All advantages of a large school. Master teachers. Comprehensive 

ilty in making a suitable selection from among equipment; 11 buildings, 22 acres. ‘*Megaron,” a noble recreation 

hools advertised in this issue, feel perfectly free hall. Splendid athletic field. New and perfectly appointed gym- 








for information and suggestions, giving full particulars nasium and pool. &sth year. Catalogue. 
Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, SAMUEL F. HotmeEs, M.A., Principal. : 
Franklin Square, N. \ | 87 Providence St., WORCESTER, Mass. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


MASSACHUSETTS (continued 





Edith Coburn Noyes School 


Oral English Drama Character Education 
" 4 Inte ta era \ 
t I iZOR 
( scer Me ~ 2 ‘ i 
Pla Pr i M l 
Poise, | 1D 
I ch (Yersin Mi he 
I $3 er li 
Eleventh a ened October 7th 


EDITH COBURN NOYES, Principal 


Symphony Chambers Boston, Mass. 











LASELL SEMINARY 


ad 


Advanced work for high school graduates. Music, art, house 


hold sciences Secretarial Course Basketball, tennis, horseback 


riding and canoeing Thirty acres, fifteen buildings. 
Guy M. WINsLow, Ph.D., Principal 
100 Woodland Road, AUBURNDALE, Mas 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 


A school for girls Preparatory and finishing courses La 
guages—native teachers Music, Household Arts. Secretaria 
courses Every attention, not only to habits of study, but to eacl 
girl's health and happiness. 

Miss GERTRUDE E. Cornisu, Princi 

Norton, Mas 


pal, 


(40 minutes from Bostor 


HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 


; miles from Boston College preparatory and general course 
Household econo 3. Strong course instrumental and voca 
mu Militar Horseback riding. All sports. Upper ar 
lower i ) pils $600-$8v0 

Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principal 
12 Howard Street, WE BRIDGEWATER 





CONCORD, Mass 


ABBO lr ACADEMY 


ol tor Girls. Founded 1828. 











23 miles from Boston 
Ge irse with Household Science. 
( Preparati 2 
Out r sf t idress 


Miss BERTHA B oe . Principal, ANDOVER, Mass 


M St., MERRIMAC, M 


Miss Bradford and Miss Kennedy’s School 
A country sch for girls, facing the Mount Holyoke ( 


« ( ext f ratory and general Irse {usic O 





Miss OLtve SEWALL Parsons, B.A., Principal, 
LOWELL, Mass (38 minutes 





ign —-# mina ium and swimming pool. 
ugh r catalogue and views, ddre $ 
=>) 





W he nsw yi ting to RY hools nl sé 


MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL fo 


Gene special and college preparatory courses 


Household Arts Music. Languages—native teache 
Out-of-door sports 


The Fenway, 28, Bost 


MISS McCLINTOCK’S SCHOOL FOR 
Miss Mary Law McCtirntock, Principal 


4 Arlington Street, Boston 


MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS’ SCHO‘ 
37th year. Accredited with leading colleges. Adva 
for Higt h School graduates. Domestic Scienc« Secretar 
Native language teachers. Suburban Athletic Field. 
Horseback Rid 
Miss JEANNIE Evans, Prin. Miss AuGUSTA CHOATE, A 
29 Fairtield St. and 200 Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON 


WHE: =ATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 





small separate college for women Massachi isett 
co A.B — Als 2-year diplom: a course witl 
I i 20 buildings 100 acres 
ua 


D., LL.D., Pres 





WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


A ¢ ollege Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from 
so A Skating Pond. Athletic Fields, 5 Buildings 


Miss CONANT, i 
n s : 
Miss BIGELow, Principals. |, Highland St., NATICK, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY FOR YOUNG WOME) 


116th year. Thirty miles from Boston. 


Miss Marion Coats, Principal, : 
5 RADFOR 
THE BROOKFIELD SCHOOL 
HELEN FAIRMAN ( KE 


MISS HALL’S SCHOOL 


PITTSFIELD 


MISS MOULTON’S SCHOOL 


Special Children in Home School Limited 
ated mar ears as Principal with Dr. W. EI 
Mass 
elept e, New Ss } - 
80 H St.. CHE 


THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 


en is perhaps the most important choice y 
k 2 y king a select from 
arg ive ed in s el per 
g s, st g 
} 
assist s requested 
‘ AR A t 


mention Ha rper’s Vaaaz hee 














SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


MASSACHUSETTS continued ) 











School of Personality for Girls 


, yea Pi ines Rev. THOMAS BICKFORD, A.M., Founder 
A AP P td home *rson ire. Students inspired by wholesome, beautiful 





ma nh Hygiene and morals observed especi: for health, char 


initiat I acre pine groves; 1000 feet seashore. Climate is fav- 





ecognized as the Pio- 





. or itdoor ife ; H rset k riding, gy 1astics College Preparatory or ( piacere ourses, 
er School of Personality Fren Ger anish t ve t s M nestic Science, Handiw« House 
secretarial an ther courses for securing Personality ) is introducte ite service Experienced, earnest 

oklet Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Principal, 1; A, ‘fon ster, Mass. 








Cc APEN'S ecHou FOR GIRLS THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 








wn as * Burnham School.” Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877. 
pondence sh« hould be a toro. t Opposite Smith College Can i 
= B. T. Casen, Princi Miss HELEN E. Tuompson, Headmistress 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass NORTHAMPTON, Massa setts 
| - 
| 


PENNSYLVANIA 
IE WILKES- BARRE INSTITUTE WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 








| for Girls. Sixty-fifth ve Number resident pupils 61st Year Oldest School for Girls in Philadeiphia. Develoy 
Prepares for all colleges In idividual instruction Gene ment of well-poised personality, through intellectual, moral, socia 
1 courses Att s, Music, Domestic Science, Practical physical training Courses High School Graduates; Hon 
Garde g Expenses moderate. Address making; College Preparatory; Special All out-door sports 
| , Mires O.cotrt, Principal, Miss S. EpNA JOHNSTON, A.B., Principal, 


Wrikes-Barre, Pa. Box D, Germantown, PHILADELPHTA, Pa 





A1SS ’ 

ae ee eee BEECHWOOD SCHOOL (Inc.) 

For Young Women. A Cultural and Practical School. Fits for 

any vocation. Preparatory; College Departments; Conservatory 
training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming f Music; Art _Oratory, Domestic Arts and Sciences, Secretaryship, 

»ps character, mind and body. Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten, Swimming pool. 


. M. H, REASER, Ph.D., President, 
S. JANET SaywarD, Principal. OVERBROOK, Pa. see, Ph eT Box 405, JENKINTOWN, Pa. 





virls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College preparatory and special 
ses. Certificate to leading colleges. Music, Domestic Science 





BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 
elect school for girls. Convenient to New York and 
College preparatory and general courses. Two years fir 


Phil THE SHIPLEY SCHOOL 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Special educational and 





rse for high school graduates. Secretarial work. Individ ; social opportunities of situation opposite Bryn Mawr College 
I New gymnasium and swimming pool Junior Depart College Preparatory and Academic Courses. Supervised athletic 
\ddress 9 Well equipped gymnasium. For circular, address 
E N. WYANT, Prin., Box 235, SourH BETHLEHEM, Pa ALIcE G, HOWLAND ( Principals 
ELEANOR O Brow! vex, 5 Principals, Roy M, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





THE | BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL snot MISS COWLES’ SCHOOL (HIGHLAND HALL) 

The rough college peter hic tie and courses for oo r Girls. Prepares for all colleges. Strong general course. Music 

M : " “Pp. — Ne opgps es ae ation in the er owe = aa nd Domestic Science Healthful location. Gymnasiun 

: ; t pire sym oe ee ane ee Swimming Pool and Sleeping Porch. Resident Physical Director 
Physics) trainin a For catalogue, address THE SECRETARY 


4. R. Grier Presider nt, -. Naanenn ere c, 
MouLtTon, A.B., Headmaster, Box 104, BIRMINGHAM, Pa. Ruma Micron Cowtas, A-B.. Head of , a RG, Pa 


it 





MISS MILLS SCHOOL AT MOUNT “AIRY LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 











| { door School for Well Ch i iren rr ait 18 young women to take a worthy place in life. Beautiful, 
Boar g and day school for girls, 6 to 16 years healthful location Academic and College Preparatory. Music, 
ir bungalows with glass protection. Central stone school Art i) mestic Science, Bu “3s Post-graduate work Separate 
Modern methods. Residence ** Creshein Specialized Junior Department. Gymnz asium Terms $500. Catalog. 
jual care and training. Riding, archery, all sport ro acres Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Principa 
EN STANNEY MILLS, Box M, Mount Airy, PHTLADELPHIA, Pa Box 101, Lititz, Pa. (Near Lancaster 


THE BALDWIN SCHOOL THE BROOKWOOD SCHOOL FOR NERVOUS 
_AND BACKWARD CHILDREN 


ly and care. Individual instructior 
t year round, summers at the seashore 
RACHEL W. BREWSTER, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. LANSDOWNE, P 


MISS MARSHALL'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS SC HOOL FOR EXC EPTIONAL CHILDREN 


A Country School for Girls. 





ELIZABETH FORREST JOHNSON, A.B.; Head of School. 





minutes from Philadelphia. very facility, in a urban home, for the care and training of 
par nd fal Courses ! , thr or physical disability, are snail to 
»D science or hools 14 miles from Philadelphia. 
O thletics , \ 
‘ ; acres. Catalog. \ Woops, Principal. 
Miss E. S. MARSHALL, Oak Lane, PuILapELpnta, Pa. Box 158, ROSLYN. Pa 


_——- | 





THE MARY LYON SCHOOL THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 











1 College Town. College Preparator Cer A select, home school for the treatment, instruction and pers ul 
uhcat ae ga und Finishing Cour Opportunity of children suffering from all forms of nervousness; ilysis nal 
for ad ed study One teacher to every six girls. Open-air affectio is,and_ all defects of epee h Y nusual ad vantag s for deat chile 

t cla 3 SEVEN GABLES, our Junior School for girls 6 to 14; drer Scientific training. 1918-19 reservations now The or \ 1001 
eparate mplete equipment H. M. Crist, A.B., F RANCES | of its kind. ~ Highest endorsements. Refer Ps required I } le . 
CRI A.B ipals Box 1502, SWARTHMORE, Pa Miss CLaupia M, Repp, Prin., 46 Runnemede Ave., LANSDOWNE, Pa. 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 





SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


PENNSYLVANIA (c 


Ogontz School 


Founded 1850 
A school for girls occupying an estate on the sum- 
mit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from Philadelphia. 
Illustrated booklet describing new building will 
be mailed on request. 
ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, 


County, 





MISS 


Principal 
Pa. 











GEORGE SCHOOL 
Co-educational 
Preparatory, also 


with Dormitory Buil 


Manual Training and ¢ 


Separate 


lings. 


College 
tizenship co 7 


urses 







acres on Neshaminy Creek. Athletics Friends’ management. 
G. A. Watton, A.M., Principal 
Box 254, GEORGE SCHOOL, Pa 
WYOMING SEMINARY 
ional school whe sre boys and girls get a vis { the 
m i. urpose f € College Wesnaaatiean t 3 isic, Art 
prem and Domesti Arts and Science Mili Gy 
nasium and Athileti lields 4th year. Endowe: i rates 
Catalog 
L. L. SpraGue, D.D., President KINGSTON, P 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL for BOYS 





Prepares for college or technical schools High, healthful loca 
tion Faculty of experts Indiv al attention. Extens 

yuunds. Golf course and tennis courts Football and baseball 
fi Id Gymnasium with swimming pool Address 


Dr. A. W. Witson, Jra . 
SALTSBURG, Pa. 


Swarthmore Prepar atory School for Boys 
I 


College Preparato iblished and equipped to prepare boys 
for their chosen careers and t » help them decide on their life work 
Recreation balanced with studs xdern stone buildings. St 1g 
separate Junior Department. Summer Session. Parents and boy 8 
invited to cal 

\ )MLINSON, Headmaster, Box 100, SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


continued ) 


SPIERS SCHOOL 


\ that has earned an enviable reputat 
boy cit id happ 

N i 8 ys through e 
{ ew ho! he H Valle at Ry I 
It miles from Philade i he New York D 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 

\ personal i welcomed as most satisfa 
prompt reservation 

MarK H, € s.er RYDAI 








PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 








lrains men to cor and. Crack Cavalry, Artillery oem 
Arts, Scies ce, Chemi ry, ¢ il Engineering, Econ and 
All hletics rhe West Point of the Keystone State 

Col. CHARLES E. Hyatt, Comman 





,» CHESTER 


PERKIOMEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


( ollege ® reparatory Music, Oratory, Business Agric 

1 uthie acre campus Scholarships Developme 
Charact and Fraining for Service our aim. Military tra 
Junior School for younger boys in separate cottage. Catalog 

Oscar S. Krrespet, D. D. _ Box 100, PENNSBURG, 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 


Offers a thorough physical, mental and moral training for « 
or business Under Christian masters from the great univer 
Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most pictur: 
spots of America. New gymnasium. Equipment modern. \ 


Address WILLIAM Mann Irving, LL.D., 
30x 101, 


Headma 
MERCERSBURG, I 


for Catalog. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 





The beautiful and healthful location, extensive grounds, hon 
buildings, patronage, expert mental and physical instruction, 
moral oa 1ence, make an unusual appeal to parents and ambit 


boys. College or business preparation. Booklet on request 
CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster 
Wayne (Main Line 





of P.R.R.), I 





A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


If you have difficulty in making a suitable selection from ar 
the large number of schools advertised in this issue, feel perfect! 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full pa 

School Information Bureau, HARPER'S enenem, 

Franklin Square, N 








NEW JERSEY 





WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


Prepares for college or business. 
t'.S. Army Officer detailed. 


cial School for Juniors. Catalog. 
Dr. C. H. Lorence, President. 
CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Major 
Box 400, Wenonan, N. J. (12 miles from Philadelphia.) 


FREF* {OLD MILITARY SCHOOL 





5 select young boys. st enough of the Military training 
t ilcate habits of t di “nce, promptness, orderliness and 
self reliance. Study and play c irefully supervised. One teacher 
to 10 boys. The school with the personal touch.” 


or CHARLES M. DUNCAN, 


Box 116, FREEHOLD, N. J 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 






lhorough preparation for college or business, Efficient faculty, 
sma lasse ndividual attention Boys taught Aow to study. 
Military t g Supervised athletics jth year. For cata 
add 
Col. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant 
BORDENTOWN-ON-THE- DELAWARE, N. J 


NEWTON ACADEMY 








y s hours fr \ 
( I hful : " . pre = 
Home ca D i but m. Summ Session Ca 
ing H a boys’ use Gy! as All s 
fo i tes 
P pS, Wi Principa Box A, Newton, N. J 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s 


THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL 
An efficient school at moderate cost. 75 minutes from N. ¥ 
from Phila. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or Busi 
Gyn.nasium. ‘Strong faculty. Swimming pool, all athletics. 
ior school with home care for boys 9 to 13. Moderate Rates. 
FRANK MACBDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster, 
Box 4 


PENNINGTON, 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


rally endowed Boys’ school, in highlands of New Jer 












G ral education and preparation for college or tec hnical sct 
Separate Junior School. New gymnasium with ideal equiprm 
Campus, 100 acres, lake Winter and summer sports. We it 


you to visit the school. 


Joun C. SHarpe, LL.D., Headma Box I, , BLastown, 


ster, 





PEDDIE 
A School f 


iberally endowed 
king and musi 
on, gyn 









s trom on 
‘Rocer W. ‘SWETLAND, “LI D., H 
Box 11 


, HIGHTsTOwN, N 


KINGSLEY 


22 miles from New York. 500 


Individual 
Gymnasium 
G 


attention in 
an d 


colleges 

your 

atl hletic - ta l 
J. R CAMPBELL, Headmaster 





Box M, Essex Fetts, N 


Magazine 











SCHOOLS & 


_ NEW JERSEY 
HARTRIDGE SCHOOL FOR —* 


d General co 








urses 





Limited num- 





York. Gym- 
als, 
30x 3, ENGLEWoop, N. J 
NT PLACE 
ry school for g iles from New York. ¢ 
and Academic Courses 
meeaak Unita Mi ao ; 
ANNA S. WOODMAN, ¢! rincipals 
Summit, N. J 


BEARD’ S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


he] 








COLLECES 


(continued) 


FOR GIRLS 


ST. MARY’S rn 













General and Colle years P 
Mus \ Domestic Science, Dancing. Gyn 
n, 1 Spor i R 
— FEARNLEY, Principal 
Box 402, BURLINGTON, N. ] 
CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
A splendidly equipped girls boarding school. 5 mod building 
acres A hletics, swimming pool, motion pictures | st 
I mit pe nal selection Sensit gulations and ess « 
le reps ion, music, art Rate Catalog Addres 
R. J. TREVORROW Preside 
Box 3 


HACKETTSTOWN, N. J 


BANC ROFT TRAINING SCHOOL 





The Home Sch ol.” children whose mental 
levelopment has r " Winter quarters in 
‘ vutitul Philadel shia iburb. Summer Home on coast of Maine. 
Limited attendance Resident physician, 10 teachers, 29 nurses and 
lants Circular, write 
kx. A. FARRINGTON, M.D Box 141, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


THE NEIDLINGER SCHOOL 


















For the backward or unusual child 
ry school, rom New York. College preparatory. Succeeds in many cases previously considered hopeless, 
Domestic Arts and Science Super 7 by physicians an ientists 
nda 4 tal aot . na 
al we si and field. Catalog on req lest, We take no case less we expect to cure 
Boarding and day school Write for literature, 
1E C. BEAR ORANGE, N. J. 98 Prospect St., East ORANGE, N. J. 
__WASHINGTON, o ©. 
MOU NT ‘VERNON ‘SEMINARY NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 
{ Somers’ School for Girls For the higher education of young women Extension courses of 
fire-proof building 20 acre campus two years’ collegiate work above high school. Home nomics, Flor 
gue and view iculture, Arts and Crafts, Music, Painting, Dramatic Art, systemati 
irs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS, ncipal Emeritus study of the National Capital JaMes E. AMENT, A.M., Ph.D., 
Apetia G. Henstey, Headmistress, LL.D., President Illustrated book ou request to Registrar 
WASHINGTON, D. C Box Tol, » Fonssr GLEN, Md. Ww ashington. D. C., Suburbs). 
MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
f istinctive school giving to a selected number of girls the best 
resident and day school for Girls } American culture College preparatory, Academic, Collegiate 
irses with individual attention in small classes Music, Art, 
y MADEIRA WING, 3., Head Mistress Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial Departments. Open air 
{ David L. Wing) tudy hall and gymnasium = athletics. Catalogue 
. . CHARLOTTE CRITTENDEN EVERETT, Principal 
1330 190th St., WASHINGTON, D. C. 1537 Eighteenth St.. WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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St. Albans. The National Cathedral Sc hool for Boys 







































School for Girls. High School and Col 3 miles from the White House. College preparatory. Outdoor 
I Courses Iwo years of College Work. Science and indoor sports. One resident master to every fe yur boarding 
Music, Art Special Courses: Journalism, Short Story pupils Bishop of Washington, President of the Board ot Trustees. 
ig, Secretarial and Business surges, Kindergarten Normal Wr ite for descriptive catalog and view book 
zg, Domestic Science, varliamentary Law. We. H. CuHuRcH, Headmaster, 
2107 S St., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C WasntnctTon, D. C. 
M/ ARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY The Army and Navy Preparatory School 
Young Women. ee - & = ies : r 
nest residential section of National Capital. Two years’ A sho on yen ecg: Mapp <1 ela lings. Cottage plan— 
"f x High School graduates, general and special courses be ws and masters live together Sp - ndi d gymnasium and athletic 
stic Science Outdoor sports ue ‘ A : 
Epwarp W. THompson, Principal. Write for illustrated catalog. 
1601 Connecticut Avenue, WASHINGTON, D. C : 4107 Connecticut Ave. (Suburbs), Wasnrncton, D. C. 
THE ‘DONALDSON SCHOOL MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
( ch boa 1g school for boy Courses College Preparatory College D Science; 
I c I estate, convenient to Washington and Baltimore Music; Expression Advantages: 10 miles from Baltim re: 
2 y work Fireproof buildings; Strong faculty; 64 vears’ history Cata 
and moderate costs logue Address 
Box A, ILCHESTER, Md Box D, LUTHERVILLE, Md 
NOTRE DAME (OF MAR YLAND 
x ‘| r A College for Women icted y the Scl Sisters of Notre 
boys, a ] la } t Dame to train the bod) ind and = spirit— to \ p true woman- 
ibe he al life of the Tome hood. Modern _ builk in a beautifu ul P “ee ot ¢ acres 
Rowing, basketball, ter s, hocke Ins tor | pe 
1 Separ S r I I Regular and elective courses Music, Art for catalog 
Port DEpos Md Charles Street Ave TIMORE, Md 
A MILITARY ACADEMY The Garrison Forest School for Girls 
;arrisor ti e 4 t 
If you have difficulty naking a suitable selection fron ; 2: ao Y “ _" Ba a ry id PS Vall I “ 
t numt j . ititul ik ania x Curlers 
ela e numbe fs rtins i this iss . verte aamer t ; = - De sé . 
€ r information a ggestions, giving full articulars orts ¢ rage g I 
> I I Hanver’s MAGAZINE, Mise Mar MONCRIEFI Lr GSTON, Prit 
klin Square, N. ¥ GARRISON Post Office, M 
’ ice ’ 
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ghee BRIAR COLLEGE 


r Women. Four year College Course. 
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ceived on certificate from accredited s 
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A.M., Litt.D., President For catalogue and views of college, 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
DE MERITTE MILITARY SCHOOL 


An open air school for ys 
P mares for College and the 
De Meritte, A.B 


Scientific Schools 


EDWIN Principal, 


JACKSON SPRINGS, N. (¢ 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


THE SCHOOL. OF FOUR SEASONS 
Prince and Charleston, S. C 
A mi —- S« F ol for girls. 
Spring term in Charleston. 
Riding, boating, golf, tennis, outdoor sketching and oth 
loor attractions. Address 
THE SECRETARY, 





PRINCETON, 
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New buildings and equipment Military work under direction 
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\UKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE KEMPER HALL 
! \ c \ Secondary School for G lay 
B.S., a B.S H mics, n shore of Lake Mi oo CLV ( ago and Milwauk ( 
lied ze P aratory and General Courses. Gymna I All t 
g I 4 
M1 KE Vi SECR TARY ; Ker per H il, KENOSHA, Wis 
ILL INSER’1 ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
ye Enrollment at St. John’s Militar \cademy f I 
is now ym plete Applications g received f 
A if i Add 
rty-lour cents hi Doctor S. T. SMYTHE, President 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK St. John’s Military Academy, Box s-L, DeLarreip Wis. 
MICHIGAN 
CHOOL IN THE WEST THE LIGGETT SCHOOL 
Established 1878 
ae © ee yee qlernte: sb . Day School ? ipils only 
vt seccggelidt apicrepcpeclbne peda aia’ sc pednige: - Accommodations with finest modern equipment for 400 day 
an Se ee ae re Ho oe - scholars. 
Bure HARPER'S MAGAZINE The Misses LicGett, Headmistress 
Franklin Square, N. Y. Detroit, Mich 
MINNESOTA 
LLEGE OF SAINT TERESA SHATTUCK SCHOOL 
Nat Bureau of Educati 19 Hold 4 Collese Preneratory School ¥ ine 
N 1 ntral Asx iation t Colleges Stand under U.S. War Department Reserve Officers Training ( “3 
n Arts and Science leading to the degrees of The School is full for 1918-19. Enrollme should be ide now 
1 Bachelor of Science Continuous sess for 1919-20 For catalogue, add 
Address C. W. NEWHALL, Headmaster 


f SI E Winona, Minn Box A, Shattuck S FARIBAULT, Minn 
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How towrite, what to wr ite, | 
and whe >re to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. De Velop 
ys "yd li te rary gifts. Maste oY the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 

Turn your ideas into dollars, 


Ss Ss SS == 


rses in Short-Story Write | 

ing, V ification, Journalism, is 
Play Wr P hotoplay 

me ‘ W ng, et tonne persone it 
Dr.Esenwein © ally by Dx J. Berg Esenwein, 
" for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
sa staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism 
Me Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and articles 
“play Work,” he calls it, 
Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
Another, a busy wife and mother, is 


| Written mostly in spare time 


her first course 
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averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. i8) 
i ! Personal ins tion; Greek, Interpretive, Simplified Cl 
no other institut r agency © much for and Ballroom classes; teachers, amateurs, chile lren. ( 

f yung or old. The u rsities recog r 163 West 57th Stree 
ie: a cana fthe E h f ! zt stitu- a H. CHALI New York “iy 
ii t tudying ar Lit D t. The f —_—___ - 

ee eee none ne ees — pai OME magazines — more than just “space 
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et Dept. 75, _, Springfield, Mass. == It is the Harper INFLUENCE that makes Harp 
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DO ANY OF THESE SUBJECTS INTEREST YOU! 


[] French for Soldiers, Doctors, Nurses. 
C] Science. 


(_] Correlated Mathematics for High Schools. 


J College Instruction (what subjects). 


After checking the subjects that 
interest you, fill in and mail t 


The University of Chicago Press| 


5771 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


[1 High School Instruction per ilies, 


(J Graded Instruction for Sunday Schools. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 
EAS ERE SREP I: OES ATES A a a NO RS 


wded with chuckles! h. b. creswell’s irresistible yarn 


t h omaéeé=s 


, this follicking novel H. B. Creswell has proved himself a creator of genuine humor 
ch order. It’s the story of a man and a girl—several of them, in fact—and an auto- 


ind some other things that will make you glow all over with merriment. 
4 editions sold in England. Just published here. $1.40 net 











by valentine 


the man with the clubfoot ”7r 


vou ever liked an adventure story you'll be thrilled by this tale of an \thied 

daring invasion of the enemy’s country in quest of information and his i n- 
fight against the malignant genius of the German spy system. In England ‘ ‘The 
th the Clubfoot ” sold 10,000 in the first six weeks and was immediately drama- 
You'll like it. $1.50 net 


living the creative life by joseph h. appel 








people are interested in success and all of them will find a lot to interest and inspire them in 

k The author tells how by following a definite plan of living he has secured an unusual amount 
and contentment. Just how he did it—and how you can do the same—this book explains. 
$1.50 net 


fields and battlefields » 3154 


rgeant in the Medical Corps writes of the tortured fields of France in whose grim and anguished 








he valiantly served He sets before us with memorable skill, the work of the men who “tend 
led under fire”’ in a book which is notable for its tenderness, its idealism, its gleams of momen- 
nor, and its tragic reality $1.50 net 

\ 31540 hows himself to be possessed of the soul of a poet, the perspective nd appreciation f 

r values of an old master, the power of expression of a@ Dicken . . The work should live to 
1d for a lifetime. It is an analysis of life in the abstract, life as it is when all pretense ha Seon 
id Springfield Unior 
- . . . 
a captive on a german raider serbian fairy tales 
by f. g. trayes by elodie Mijatovitch 

’r. Trayes, who was formerly the principal of Selected tales from the admirable translation of 


Normal College at Bangkok, Siam, was a Serbian Folk-Lore made by Mme. Mijatovitch twenty 
years ago. They are racy of the soil of the peopl 
Illustrated in color and half-tone. $1.60 net 


r on the steamship, Hitachi. Maru, which was 
by the German Raider, Wolf. For five . " a 

the passengers shared the tortures of their rimes th Oo li ve dra b 
suffering untold hardships and privations. The 
kable experiences of the author are here told in by sergeant john pierre roche, U.S. A. 
and vivid narrative $1.25 net Doughboy verses by a Doughboy, celebrating the 
life in camp and field and love of the American fight- 

ing man They’ ll app¢ al to every sok lier or to anyone 





ress|_ Campaigning in the balkans ve. oo. aes 











2nd Ediiion. Bound in olive drab cloth. $1.00 net 


by lieut. harold lake 





P ° . ° . . ° 
\n account of the work of the famous Salonika P oems-; by geoffrey dearmer 
he strategy of the Balkan campaign and the part a Ce ' Pascal 
the Near East is likely to play in the future of the dys ig book of a young English soldier poet 
play ture | 1¢ whose work has aroused the admiration of English 
\ book of extraordinary timeliness. $1.50 net critics everywhere. $1.00 net 
at all booksellers. send for descriptive list of autumn books 


robert _m. mcbride & co., publishers, new york city 
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The 
Valley of Democracy 


PEOPLI \ ITIE Ot Hit MIDDI 


By Meredith Nicholson 


I 1 book whi have been written only by 

West ‘ 1 it isa book for every American— West 
el 1 Easterner, Northerner and Southerner—to 
ponder 1 ul ligest The book is 


Vew York Time 


lilustrations by Walter 7 $ net 


Byways in Southern 


Scribner Publications “mm 





ey 





Lovers of Louisiana 
By George W. Cable 


rher 1 full measure of Cable old-tin 
i Cr temperament “ar 1 speech It i 
beauly and sympatheti appeal to the 
v York Tr 
¢ net 


A Runaway Woman 
By Louis Dodge 
Captain Rupert Hughes says: “This book 
me and held me with an extraordinary fasci 
It | implicity and dignity that give it an ¢ 
of mobility Mr. Dodge has made a contribut 
1 value to American literature.” 


Illustrated. $1.son 





‘Tuscany 


By Katharine Hooker 


| 


I I 
. 
Ho I i ‘ 
rht mtemporary 
onditi but rehearse rus 
centuri g historic drama 
ot thougl olte 
tr 
With ‘ e and man her 
“str ¢ net 


In the 
Wilds of South 
America 





SIX YEARS OF EXPLORATION IN 
COLOMBIA, VENEZUELA, BRIT 
ISH GUIANA, PERU, BOLIVIA, ROM “ 
ARGENTINA, PARAGUAY, AND 
BRAZIL 





On Furlough 
By Florence Olmst: 

\ charmingly told love-affai 
tween an American Souther 
and a handsome, irre po 
young British officer. $1 


Simple Souls | 
By 

John Hastings Turn 

A romance of King Cop! 


(the Duke) and the Beggar M 
(a shop-girl). $1.35 met 


John O’May 


AND OTHER STORIES 
By Maxwell 
Struthers Burt 





THE VALLEY OF DEMOCRACY” 


Thustrated. $1.35 net 


For Boys and Girls 











. ‘ ‘ 
By Leo E. Miller 
of the American Museum of Natural History 

It is a wonderfully informative, impressive, and often 
thrilling narrative in which savage peoples and all but 
unknown animals largely figure, which forms an infi 
nitely readable book and one of rare value for geogra- 
phers, naturalists, and other scientific men. 
With 48 full-page illustrations with maps. About $4.50 net 


On Our Hill 


By Josephine Daskam Bacon 
Interpretation of child nature to adult comprehension 
has always, perhaps, been Mrs. Bacon’s most successful 
vein, and her latest book is beyond question the most 
adequate and striking expression of her many-sided 
talent 
Illustrated in color and black-and-white. $2.00 net 














The Mysterious Island 
By Jutes VERNE. Illustrated by N. C. Wye 
$2.50 net. 


Treasure Island 
By R. L. Stevenson. Jllustrations in color 
GEORGE VARIAN. $1.50 net. 

The Big Game 


By LAwreENcE Perry. Illustrated. $1.35 net 





The Sandman’s Forest 
By Lovts Dopce. With 6 full-page colored ill 
trations by Paut BransoM. $2.00 net. 


The Book of Bravery 


By Henry W. Lanier. Illustrated. $2.00 net 


Elsie Marley, Honey 


By JOsLYN Gray. Illustrated $1 35 net 
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Fighting the Boche 
Underground 


By Captain H. D. Trounce 


I f our I ‘ it of the 
I to July 7,1 des s 
nd m lang S ac 
4 v ga d ipping 
thi of war ire 
der, the I ind No Man’s I 
Vv 1 iness, describi the « 
f gallerie 1 mine idergr 1 fights, « 
it N > Va & a F] ler I 
ler the Vin I ri 
Illustra $ net 





Soldier Silhouettes 
On Our Front 
3y William L. Stidger 


The author, w has just returned from service 
Fr ea f Rue ey I y 
I e tried to show the experiences of the 
‘Over There’ on the transports, when they | 
Fr e, their welcome there, the reaction 
life; not the life itself; something of the elf-sacri 
their willingness t > even unto the end; tl 


urage; their sunshine 


$1.25 net 


The City of Trouble 


PETROGRAD SINCE THI 





Present-Day 
Warfar 


HOW AN ARMY TRAINS AN FIGHT 
By Captain 
Jacques Rouvier 


Captain Rouvier has been re 
r hy } fy)! 1 Ly 
1 1cce l 


in the intricacies of wartare 


lay to the lay mind, so tha 
ile this book will be of great 
e to any man in the service, 
i ll be invaluable to any one 
Ww wishes to have a real con- 
ception of the nature and the 
importance of his work in rela- 


tion to the war 


Illustrated. $1.35 net 


The Vanguard 





CAPT. H. D. TROUNCE 


REVOLUTION 
By Meriel Buchanan 
Preface by Hucu Watpo! 


This is a narrative by the 
daughter of Sir George B 
chanan, British Ambassador at 


Petrograd from 1910 until earl 

this year. Her story begins hx 

fore the Czar’s downfall—in 
cludes, in fact, her version of the 
death of the notorious Rasputin, 
ind comes down to the depart 

ture of the British Ambassador 
from Petrograd. early in the 
present year 


About $1.35 met 


Our Navy in 
the War 


of American Author of ** Fighting the Boche Underground” By 











Volunteers 
3y Edwin W. Morse 


The story of the men who blazed the trail that the 
country must travel—of the handful of war pioneers 
who led the way for the five million American soldiers. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net 


The Earthquake 
By Arthur Train 


BisHop WILLIAM LAWRENCE says: “To fulfil a high 
purpose and to be interesting at the same time is not 
given to many books. ‘The Earthquake’ is interest 
ing, has reality, humor, and movement, and, what is 
more, it strikes a high note of patriotism.” 


$1.50 net 
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SCRIBNERS 
MAGAZINE 


Lawrence Perry 
Mr. Perry presents in this volume a complete record, 
full of illuminating illustrations and adventurous inci 
dents, of the achievement of the navy in all its lines, 
including the marines, camouflage, etc. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net 


The U-Boat Hunters 


By James B. Connolly 


“Tt is a tremendously interesting story, and Mr. 
Connolly tells it with dash and color and fills it with 
the clean breezes and the salt spray of blue water and 
all that they mean in the making of the sailor.”’ 

—New York Time 


Illustrated. $1.50 net 
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if By Maria 

y ITe Botchkareva 
Commander of “The 
Russian Women’s 


Battalion of 
Death” 


Set down by 
Isaac Don 
Levine 



























Staine< 
with .battie 
logical, sincere 
hers was the su 
preme influence that 
won Washington to mili 
tary intervention in Russia. 
Unable to read or write, with- 

out pretence to military genius, 
the Russian Joan of Arc has changed 
the whole history of Europe and Asia. 
This is the amazing personality whose life 
story begins in the November Metropolitan. 
Born in most dispiriting poverty, her rise to a 
world figure is the most startling narrative of spirit- 
ual courage that has ever been told in a magazine. 
From her earliest recollections her life was the drab, 
uneventful existence that has sent more than half of Russia 
to the forgetfulness of vodka. 








Russia’s 
Joan of Arc 





When only fifteen and a half years old, 
lured by the light of romance, she meets 
an officer returning from the Russo-Japa- 
nese War and still in her teens experiences 
the tragedy of womanhood. Later came 
marriage, the quick following disillusion- 
ment of a vodka-cursed union, the journey 
to Siberia and a tired child’s attempt to 
end it all in the dark waters of the Ob. 
From post to post Destiny whips her into 
the arms of white slavers, the turbid Revo- 
lutionary circles of an oppressed people, 
police persecutions and prison. Then came 
the war and the stage was set for the big 





METROPOLITAN, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


part this peasant girl was to play in the 
history of the world. 


More thrilling than any serial story you 
ever read, this girl’s life story will make 
you see Russia and know its big-hearted, 
misunderstood people. No longer will 
Russia be a sprawling bit of yellow map. 
You will know it as a living, breath- 
ing thing, rich with the hope of youth, 
brave in its ideals and wanting but its 
chance to walk down the years hand in 
hand with the liberty-loving peoples of 
the world. 


Begins in the NOVEMBER 
ow" METROPOLITAN October 


For the enclosed $1.00 send me the Metropolitan for five months, the period of publication of 
Maria Botchkareva's story of her life. (Sign name and address in margin below.) (Postage extra 
A.) 


outside U. S. 


When writing to advertisers kindly le ntion Harpe r’s Magazine 
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tho i sid iS : Sah Na lh, STE NR i uth 
This year, above all others, when extravagance and waste are to be avoided. you should have Vogue at 
For, now every woman must devote even more than her customary care to the selection 


your right hand. 


of every piece of her wardrobe, so that not one hat, gown or wrap may remain unworn and its price wasted. 


VOGUE g7 


suggests: Vg Z. 


that before you spend a penny on your Winter wardrobe, 
you consult its all-important Fashion Numbers. Begin 
now, with the big special 


WINTER FASHIONS NUMBER 
(READY Now) 

the late Autumn, style experiment becomes style certainty. 

s, hats, costumes take on definite lines. You must kno 
what Fashion finally stamps with her favor. The Winter 

hions Number, presenting the Winter mode at its height, 

S you precisely the knowledge you need 

the next month you will spend hundreds of dollars for your 

Ask any reader of 


Winter furs, wraps, frocks, and accessories. 


Vogue, and she will tell you that 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


tir »ss On One ill-chosen hat or gown 
Will Save You $200 


he gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive 
gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly what you 
ire the ones that cost more than you can afford 





nt 


Vogue 








Consider, then, that by the simple act of mailing the coupon 
below, and at your convenience forwarding $2 (a tiny fraction % SPECIAI OFFER 

f your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown), not only may oer P 
you have before you, at this important season, Vogue's great Nine Numbers of Vogue for 
special Fashion Numbers, but all through the Winter and the $2—ten if you mail the 
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coming Spring the numbers that follow them. 
Here Are Your Nine Numbers: 


*Ten, if you mail the coupon now 
*« Winter Fashions ; Nov. 1 
Showing the mode in its winter culmination; hats, furs, 
frocks, accessories; what is worn and who wears it. 


Early Christmas Forecast of 


Shopping Nov.15 Spring Fashions Feb, 1 s 
Special advance showing of Christ- The first authentic Spring styles— we shall be glad to send you with j 
mas gifts, enabling you to do your the trend of the mode—fully illus- our compliments, must come out “ 
shopping early trated. = 3 small - serve supply on 
’ hand to meet the extraordinary 

Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 Feb. 15 eee: Mee” iret. nm 


Spring Millinery 
The loveliest of the Paris models, 
the smartest of the New York de- 
signs; veils, coiffures, accessories 


Hundreds of gifts of distinction, 
practical in character; good in 
value; actually purchasable 
Holiday Number Dec. 15 
Decorations for the Christmas 
house and Christmas table; diver- 
sions for the holidays 
Lingerie Number Jan. 1 
Fine linens for house and personal 
use; their choice, marking, care. 
Motor and 
Southern Number 


Everything new in the motor 


Spring Patterns Mar. 1 
Actual patterns, working drawings 
of the season’s new designs from 
which may be made gowns suited 
to your particular type. 


Spring Fashions 
Definite information on the ac- 
cepted mode of the season in 


Jan. 15 





Mar, 15 


coupon now. 
















We will start your ibscription 
with one of the first copies off the 
press of our Winter Fashions Nur 
ber, thus giving you “*ten num- 
bers of Vogue instead of nine “it 
your order is received in time 


Since the additional copy, which 


Winter Fashions Number, 
you can see why this 
extra number can not 
be guaranteed you 4 
unless your or- i 
der is received ak 
~ 
immediate- ? 


E world; where to go and what to gowns, blouses, accessories, clothes 
& wear in the South. for the country. 
= , . 
= Don’t Send Money 
= } } ag 
= Don’t bother to enclose a che jue, Or even to write a letter The coupon q 
= opposite will do and is easier and quicker With one stroke of the oy 
Pal pen you will solve your entire clothes problem. By mailing the cou 
= pon you are, for the whole five months, assured valuable and new ss . 
: ideas and insured against costly failures > a? 
= < x A 
= «t So oS 
aw ¢ oy 32 
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PATRIOTISM RESIGNATION 
Two subjects from the series of original drawings by Lucien Jonas 
Published exclusively in Town & Country. 
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O cultured MEN and WOMEN of the WORLD it 
is the essential magazine because it represents the best 
in American life—social and intellectual. 


In sumptuousness of production, Town & Country has stood unsurpassed among 
ILLUSTRATED PAPERS for a quarter of a century, not excepting such famous pub- 
lications internationally as Country Life of England or L’Illustration of France. 


While an intimate personal note runs through all of its pages, Town & Country is never 
“cheap” nor intrusive. Brilliant departments, such as its notable London Letter, charac- 
terized by a world point of view, combined with a background of illustration, cleverly 
“edited” both as to interest and artistic value, have given this publication an outstanding 
individuality and prestige unique among all American magazines. 

As Town & Country comes to you THREE TIMES A MONTH, it is more complete, authoritative and 


timely in all of its departments than are magazines devoted wholly to the flelds of ART, the DRAMA, 
AMATEUR SPORTS and SOCIETY, or to COUNTRY HOUSE and COUNTRY CLUB LIFE. 


36 issues. $5.00 a year. 25 cents a copy 
Read carefully the coupon printed below 
Town & Country is never sold at a cut price or with premiums but the COST PER SUBSCRIPTION 


COPY is lower than that of any contemporary magazine, and the measured value is that of 36 issues 
igainst 12, or at most 24, of other magazines. 

















The Fine Arts 


=x.. Lown €& Country i* 


NO. 8 WEST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


You may enter my subscription for the next fifteen issues of Town & Country and $2.00 is enclosed herewith. 


Name and Addr 
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Are you Dressing your House for Winte. 


You choose smart clothes for 
yourself from Vogue. For your 
home—they’re in House & Garden 





he indoor season is coming on, 
e time of the winter blooming 
f the house. You want to fill it 
ith beaut‘ful things, and enjoy 
hem through the long evenings. 
You want drawn curtains, restful 
ickgrounds, rich color, and sub- 
light. 


House & Garden’s shoppers have 
searched New York and its trib- 
utary world for you. The pho- 
tographer has made a little stage 
for their gathered objets d'art. 
Charming homes have been kind 
enough to let us throw open their 
doors for you. 


House & Garden 
A Shopping Guide 


House & Garden 


A Treasure House 


[he pages of House & Garden 

like one of those shadowy 
Oriental shops, piled high with 
heer beauty—a Kerman rug 
with blood of all the East in its 
soft dull reds, quaint hangings 
from China, carved ebony from far 
India, a splendid burnished cop- 
per samovar from Holy Russia. 


Not only does House & Garden 
show you beautiful things. It 
will buy them for you. For 

always—House & Garden is 
practical. It tells you how 
to duplicate the effects you 
admire—it shows you where to 
buy the right thing at the right 
price; orwill evenbuy it foryou. 





louse & Garden 
7 1 he wn ) } 
ti fori U sea jara hat 
House & Gat hou 1 ’ 


Sl invested in House & Garden 


a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen chair 


will save you $100 


. . . . “7 
Just one trifling dollar—a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill- rf 
chosen chair—will bring you House & Garden’s staff of home-making y 4 oe 
experts for five delightful months—six if you mail the coupon now. Con- | iy ss 
noisseur, architect, kennel expert, landscape gardener, interior decora- LF €. 
tor, sanitarian, saleswoman, shopping commissionnaire, and friend are JS LE 
all packed between the covers of House & Garden. You need not send "yy sy” 
money; just mail thecoupon today. Your subscriptionwill begin at once. § V #%e 
oe gt fee 
SE SEF eo 
a. C&aoes 
~ ° ] e oF fi Ss 
__Five Issues $1. 0°3% 
pecial Offer—Five Issues $1. eyes 
FP Lhe 2? & OO . 
° . Ce ed Ph . 
(Six, if you respond promptly ) : & FS, 
7 ? - o RG wv $ sy 
. I.  Liofrd 
If you care to make your own house smart, Se SS REP F 
distinguished, and representative of your per- “s esos” 
‘ ‘ _ : 2 . , fo .9 . ” 
sonal tastes, you will want to take advantage oP Sse © 
. ie : ’ SE: Oy 
of our special offer of five issues of House & Se a KEES é 
v es . -¢ ° ee A" SS S 
Garden for $1 — six, if you mail the re es Qs a 
7 . 2 4 ? > ~] 
now. Send no money now unless you wish to oe © 4 foe ’ 
Torn  winT . r + » S FD 4 « <* . 
—JUST MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. > .o¢ oS" 9 a - ff’ 
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VATRIOTISM RESIGNATION 


Two subjects from the series of original drawings by Lucien Jonas 
Published exclusively in Town & Country. 














O cultured MEN and WOMEN of the WORLD it 
is the essential magazine because it represents the best 
in American life—social and intellectual. 


In sumptuousness of production, Town & Country has stood unsurpassed among 
ILLUSTRATED PAPERS for a quarter of a century, not excepting such famous pub- 
lications internationally as Country Life of England or L’Illustration of France. 


While an intimate personal note runs through all of its pages, Town & Country is never 
“cheap” nor intrusive. Brilliant departments, such as its notable London Letter, charac- 
terized by a world point of view, combined with a background of illustration, cleverly 
“edited” both as to interest and artistic value, have given this publication an outstanding 
individuality and prestige unique among all American magazines. 

As Town & Country comes to you THREE TIMES A MONTH, it is more complete, authoritative and 


timely in all of its departments than are magazines devoted whoily to the flelds of ART, the DRAMA, 
AMATEUR SPORTS and SOCIETY, or to COUNTRY HOUSE and COUNTRY CLUB LIFE. 


36 issues. $5.00 a year. 25 cents a copy 
Read carefully the coupon printed below 
Town & Country is never sold at a cut price or with premiums but the COST PER SUBSCRIPTION 


COPY is lower than that of any contemporary magazine, and the measured value is that of 36 issues 
gainst 12, or at most 24, of other magazines. 
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NO. 8 WEST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


You may enter my subscription for the next fifteen issues of Town & Country and $2.00 is enclosed herewith. 








Name and Address__ ? - - - rs = ime eies a 
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Are you Dressing your House for Winter? 


You choose smart clothes for 
yourself from Vogue. For your 
home—they’re in House & Garden 


| 


[he indoor season is coming on, 

1e time of the winter blooming 
f the house. You want to fill it 
with beautiful things, and enjoy 
them through the long evenings. 
You want drawn curtains, restful 
backgrounds, rich color, and sub- 
l¢ light. 


House & Garden 


A Treasure House 


House & Garden’s shoppers have 
searched New York and its trib- 
utary world for you. The pho- 
tographer has made a little stage 
for their gathered objets d’art. 
Charming homes have been kind 
enough to let us throw open their 
doors for you. 


House & Garden 
A Shopping Guide 


[he pages of House & Garden 
re like one of those shadowy 
Oriental shops, piled high with 
heer beauty—a Kerman rug 
vith blood of all the East in its 
soft dull reds, quaint hangings 
from China, carved ebony from far 
India, a splendid burnished cop- 
per samovar from Holy Russia. 


Not only does House & Garden 
show you beautiful things. It 
will buy them for you. For 

always—House & Garden is 
practical. It tells you how 
to duplicate the effects you 
admire—it shows you where to 
buy the right thing at the right 
price; orwill evenbuy it foryou. 





$1 invested in House & Garden 


a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen chair 


will save you $100 





. . . . . . Pd 
Just one trifling dollar—a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill- Pe 
chosen chair—will bring you House & Garden’s staff of home-making Ros) 
. ° . . . . ‘J , 
experts for five delightful months—six if you mail the coupon now. Con- Fey . 
noisseur, architect, kennel expert, landscape gardener, interior decora- LF €. 
tor, sanitarian, saleswoman, shopping commissionnaire, and friend are Jf XY 
all packed between the covers of House & Garden. You need not send SOF oS 
° ° , . . . . * —_— ~ o 
money; just mail the coupon today. Your subscriptionwill begin atonce. » VY 4 Sere 
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‘, 2 ae PF i. vs s 
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BY A BRILLIANT NEW AUTHOR 


The Cow Puncher 


By ROBERT J. C. STEAD 


HE opening scenes of this fascinating story are laid 
in the country of the Northwest—the breezy out-of- 
doors, the romance of the range and its rough riders. 
But Dave Elden is not with his horizon since 
Irene Hardy has come into his life; she is the highly bred 
product of eastern civilization, and if he would win her 
he must become something more than a cow puncher. 





content 











(And so he comes to the new boom city 
of the prairies, and begins by losing his 
last dollar to a quick-fingered three-card- 
Monte man. \ bad start, but Dave 
Elden has nothing of the yellow streak 
in him. He gets a job as a newspaper 
reporter, and there he meets Bert Mor- 
rison, the girl who pretends to despise 
her femininity and who is yet all woman. 
could have Dave, but he 
thought of her only as a good chum. <A 
few years pass. Dave is making a for- 
a real estate broker and _ pro- 
moter, and he is getting interested in 
Edith Duncan. But again Irene Hardy 
claims her part in the drama of his life; 
this man and this woman are predestined 


She loved 


tune as 


Sylvia Scarlett 
By COMPTON MACKENZIE 
HE broad canvas which forms the back 


ground for the character of Sylvia is 


crowded with a diversity of figures, all of 


them very well drawn : Mr. Mackenzie is 
unquestionably one of the most notable among 
the little group of young English authors and 


there is in this tale of Sylvia Scarlett a certain fine 


prodigality which increases ones admiration for 
his capabilities Vew Yor Times 
character Mr Mackenzie 


individu 


“In his central 


achieves vivid ility, and his people in 


general seem suited to their milieu. Shady society 


is ably handled.’ Boston Herald and Jour 


Half Cloth, Post 8vo, $1.60 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


I 7 7 | B (on I 


mates, and at last they have learned to 
recognize their fate. An unscrupulous 
enemy does his best to separate them, 
but Edith Duncan forgets her own hap- 
piness for the sake of the man she loves, 
and she clears up the misunderstanding. 
Then shadow of the great 
world war; and Dave dies at Courcelette 
“over there’’-—dies in Edith’s arms, 
but thinking only of Irene, his wife for a 
day. And Irene is content to go on living 
for the sake of Dave Elden’s son. <A 
tragic ending, but the reader does not 
resent it, nor even wish it otherwise. A 
life fully lived and a death unfeared 
what better can the heart of man desire? 


Illustrated. Post Svo, Half ( loth, 81.50 

FOES By MARY JOHNSTON 
{ut f ‘*Sir Mortime 

DASHING  eighteenth-century story of 

A Scottish moors and_ rebellion \lexander 


Jardine, heir to the estate of Glenfe rnie, 
and Ian Rullock, a boy the same age as Alexander, 
form a David and Jonathan friendship, they are 
rarely separated, sharing their every thought 

Alexander met Elspeth Barrow, and _ fell in 
love with her. But though Elspeth did not love 
him, he never gave up hope. One day Ian met 
Elspeth, and both fell tragically in love. Later 
[an left for France and Elspeth drowned herself 
and was found by Alexander, who from that day 
vengeance on his friend. He followed him 
from country to country. How he worked out 
his revenge is the grand finale of one of the most 
thrilling stories that have ever been written of 


comes the 


swore 


those momentous times 
Half Cloth, Post 8vo, $1.50 
ESTABLISHED 1817 NEW YORK 
Victoria Street and Wilton Avenue, Toronto, Ont 
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Do Not Miss REX BEACH'S Best Book 





EX BEACH has discovered a new 
way to be patriotic—he has writ- | H E. \ x ) IN DS 
ten his best story for our war- 


time cheer. Remote from war, miles 
away from training camps, this novel 


of Alaska thrills and vibrates with the 
true American spirit—the spirit that 


has made the 


A. E. 


F. what it is. 


Here is Beach’s Alaska at its best- 


the swirling human tide sweeping on 
through Chilkoot Pass—the epic days 
that were lived by the thousands at 
White Horse—the great human side of 
And here is ’Poleon 
Doret again, the singing, sunny, clean- 

You met him in “The 
s. This new novel is 
his story as much as it is Pierce Phil- 
lips’ and each man meets the baffling 
love—in his own 


the gold rush. 


hearted ’Poleon! 
Barrier” perhap 


new country—and 


way, for three girls, full of romance 


come into their | 


daughter of the hook-armed gambler, 


the gorgeously 


Countess Corneau and the winsomely 
pathetic little dance-hall girl. Humor? 
Beach has not forgotten it. He has 
given us a'pair of quarrelling old miners 
who can’t work together and yet can’t 
one of the most amus- 
ing things he has ever done. 


separate 


You must not miss this fascinating 


book. 


Illustrated. Cloth, Post 8vo, $L.50 


The 


ives 


but 


Close-Up 


By 
MARGARET 
TURNBULL 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Canadian Representative 


The 


Rouletta Kirby, 


coldly beautiful 





KALEIDOSCOPIC view of life in the modern Land of 

Make-Believe—a moving picture studio-—in Califor- 

nia just before the United States entered the Great 
War. It is full of characterization, action, and humor, and 
written from the inside. The heroine, Kate Lawford, a 
New York girl, sees her whole scheme of life shattered before 
her eyes. Disillusioned, she goes West to find herself caught 
in the vortex of picture-making. She gets, in movie argot, 
‘‘a close-up” of the life. To know them well is to learn to 
love them as Kate did, and to love Kate herself, in spite of 
her headstrong sureness, her many mistakes. One follows 
her breathlessly on many false trails, to leave her at last on 
the road to happiness. Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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nd won out 


rit has he 
The voung 
of it called him. 


which he left later, starting to work for an 
hed planter. Here, among the hills of refuge 


ing circus, 
impoveris 
in Mr. Harben’s own Georgia) he felt he was ‘a free man 


The Hills of Refuge 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


He was not on the spot when the authorities 


HE tale of a hero who ran away to save his brother's 
name, 
laid 


the blame for a crime at his door. But his 
brother knew! This boy played the coward’s part 


Mr. Harben has never told a better story 


er before reached the heights to which he 
takes his reader in this new novel, ** The Hills of Refuge.” 


hero saved, by his apparent wrong-doing, 


ved Life was before him and the adventure 


\lone and unknown he joined a travel- 


free to start life again and hold up his head under a 
disgrace that was not his own. How he falls in love 


with the planter’s daughter, aiding her through a maze of exciting troubles . . . in the 


end winning her as his wife, make the most dramatic novel Mr. Harben has yet written. 
Though far away from the bravery of war the reader will still meet with courage 


and daring. 


Frontispiece. Cloth, Post Svo, $1.50 


Boone Stop By HOMER CROY 


— OONE STOP’ is a story of the Ozarks, 
B told with naive humor by a boy named 
Cleveland Seed. Croy’s story reminds 

me of three other eternal boy stories told in the 
first person—Mark Twain’s *Huckleberry Finn,’ 
Don Marquis’s ‘Danny’s Own Story’ and Lucy 


Pratt’s ‘Felix Tells It.”"’"—John Nicholas B 


“There are pages where it is hard to tell which 
is the most impressive, the outward comedy or 
the underlying tragedy of the story. It ought to 


Land’s End 


By WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


7 R. STEELE’S vc'ume of short stories 
is first and foremost a book for those who 
tl rt odor of 


love the sea he pungent ir the 


be made a text-book, or at least a required read- 


ing, in the college psychology classes. . . . It 
reads like a biography, not of a young man’s 
soul, but of his instincts and impulses.” 


St. Louis Re publi 
‘The chapter in which Mr. (¢ roy tells of the 
old pioneer’s breakdown and death is the most 


tragically beautiful piece of writing I have read 
Chicago Daily News. 


Illustrated. Cloth, Post 8ve, $1.50 


Edgewater People 
By MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


futhor of “A Neu England Vun”’ 


ERE are stories of Four Villages and the 
people who made them. The original vil- 





salt marches pervades its pages, the beat and lage becoming impossible, had split up into | 
thunder of the great waves surge through it four different communities—yet with the same | 
Weird sometimes, dramatic always, never ld families ruling them in a patriarchal fashion | 
“wordy” or over-detailed, this volume is th: These pages give an insight into the individual 
expression of an unusual talent and an unusual standing of each village, stamped by the first 
artistry Innumerable stories have been written characteristics that were never wholly lost The 
about fisherfolk but few are the writers who have Characters are taken from all walks of life—from | 
succeeded in getting into their stories so much of the Sarah Edgewater lonely in her wealth and tradi- 
force and mystery and legend-evoking quality of the tions, to the old man who spent his time roaming 
sea ‘Land s End is a very welcome book v3 the fields | 
York Times. Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Half Cloth, $1.35 Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Half Cloth, $1.35 
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HEROISM IN DIFFERENT FIELDS 





The Reclaimers 


MARGARET HILL McCARTER 


ERE is the fascinating tale of a 


young girl, an orphan, young 
pretty, reared in luxury, who in 
herits a land claim in the Sage Brush 
country in Western Kansas. She is in 
love with a poor artist with big ideals 


and decides to give up her life of idle 
ness to fight her own way to indepen 
dence while he paints his way to fame 
ind fortune. To carry out this plan 
she goes to Kansas, intending to earn 
a living on her ranch, but finds that it 
is nothing but a “blow-out” land 
acres and acres of sand. Here she meets 
a young farmer whose property is like- 
vise being ruined by the advancing sand. 
He is a young man of grit, Joe Thomson, 
whom she But her 
disappointment over the lost land makes 
her give up any idea of ever reclaiming 
it and in desperation she earns her 
living in a Meanwhile, her 
artist idealist had not lived up to his 
part of the bargain and the whole world 
looked very dreary to her till three vears 
later when she returned to her property. 
What she saw then is the big secret of 
the book, the plot of which is unfolded 
in such a delightful way that it will 
charm all who read it 


Half 


learns to respect. 


school. 


Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50 


“Poilu,”’ A Dog of Roubaix 


of “Hearts U 


HIS is the story of one little half-peasant, half-artisan family « 
you meet Madame Daulac, a “merchant of the four seasons,” 


in the market to train into a cart-dog you are interested 


daily routine of the peasant life, 


ndaunted™ 


helping the housewife draw the milk-cart 


The Unpardonable 


Sin By RUPERT HUGHES 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT says: 
“*“The Unpardonable Sin’ is a 
very, very strong book. It 
teaches just the lesson our people 
should learn. I am mighty glad 
Captain Hughes wrote it and I hope 
it will be most widely read.” 
The New York Evening Sun says: 


“Like all of Mr. Hughes’s work, the 


book is of admirable technique 
the story is intense; it holds one’s in- 
terest with a firm grip throughout. 


given 


con- 


situation are 
and dramatic 


The horrors of the 
with extreme detail 
vincingness.”” 

The Brooklyn Eagle 
the rape of Belgium as his theme 
Hughes has written in ‘The Unpardon- 
able Sin’ a really wonderful war-novel.”’ 

The New York Telegraph says: “*The 


Unpardonable Sin,’ by Rupert Hughes, 


‘Taking 
+, Rupert 


Says: 


is a tribute to that writer’s literary 
finesse. . . It will be widely read and 
make a deep impression.” 

The St. Louis Post says: “Rupert 


well be classed in that 
category of America’s gifted authors 
whose name alone is sufficient guarantee 
that the reader will not be disappointed.” 
Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg. 
S750 


Hughes may 


By ELEANOR ATKINSON 
and “Greyfriars Bobby 


f Roubaix From the moment 
and the puppy that she bought 
The dog is one of those that share in 


along the cobbled streets, 


giving as much help as is humanly possible for any animal not imbued with full human understanding 


You are interested in the cheerful toil, the simple pleasures, the small ambitions, the 


ind the charming 
M. Henri, 


manners of this French family. 
the phlegmatic Fleming; Jeanne 
dog, Poilu. You will not lay the book down 
family met undeserved misfortune, 


full measure of sacrifice and devotion 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


You come to know Grandpére, the 
and her talented young husband, 
who was called from his honeymoon to the defense of France; 


M: irie 


until you have learne 
and how each and every member 
to La Patrie 


[ESTABLISHED 
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affection 

Alsastian exile; 
Joseph Menard, 
and the faithful 
1 with what fortitude that little 
even the dog—paid the last 
Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.25 
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A TOPIC OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST 








How 






rat ttt ttt} 





ject was written 
be five hundred \ 








In this new book every side of the industry 
is covered by a man who has loved motion 
pictures, who has made and exhibited them, 
and to whom the greatest studios and plants 
have been thrown open by their owners, 
because at last therg was to be written an 
intelligent, dignified, and interesting story 
of the industry. Such fascinating phases 
as submarine motion pictures, the latest 
developments in animated cartoons, em- 
ploying color pictures, regiments of artists, 
studio work, outdoor work, all the photo- 
graphic and dramatic details of taking the 
smallest and the greatest of motion-picture 
plays. There is not a single technical ob- 


The Mirthful Lyre 


By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
Author of “The Laughing Muse’’ 
NEW book of poems by one of the most 


popular verse writers of to-day. There is 

hardly a side of nature or human nature 
that the author has not touched upon nor a tune 
that he has not played. Mr. Guiterman’s sense 
of fun gives these poems an appeal to a large 
public; his taste and skill as a poet will make the 
work a pure joy to every one who delights in 
fine workmanship. The book is divided into four 
parts: Folks and Things; then follows A Feu 
Children, written with a full understanding of 
youth; afterward come Fauna and Flora, filled 
with nature songs and old legends; and All Out- 
Doors, bringing in some of the stronger verse, 
“When the Deer Come Down to Drink” and 
“Little Homes in the Mountains” being among 


them Post Svo, Cloth, $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS {E 
Canadian Pepresentative The Musson Book Company, Ltd 


Motion Pictures 


Are Made 


By HOMER CROY 


Author of ** Boone Stop” 


verican book to tell graphically, picturesquely 


HE first An 
and non-technically the wonderful story of this amazing art 


and industry. The only other book attempting the sub 


in England eight years ago—it might as well 
ears ago When one is writing of motion pictures. 


scurity in the book, every one can read it 
and understand it and be thrilled by it, | 
and yet there is not one technical operation 
omitted. Few people realize that besides 
employing actors the motion-picture  busi- 
ness employs artisans from nearly every 
industry. Expert mechanics, builders, scene- 
painters, sculptors, dressmakers, modistes, 
animal tamers, and so on. All are needed 
to make this world of make-believe appear 
real to the movie patron. 

The wonderful illustrations, scores of 
them full-page, cover every phase of motion 
pictures. 

Illustrated. Royal 8vo, Cloth, $4.00 


Songs from the Trenches 
Edited by 
HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 


ERE is the song of the American soldier in 
France, by himself. In these poems, com- 
plied by Herbert Adams Gibbons from the 

thousand submitted to the New York Herald's 
recent literary competition, we get a glimpse of 
the soul of the American Expeditionary force. 
The book is dedicated to Allen mseeger, the first 
\merican poet to meet his death in the war 
Our boys in France have the sense of color, the 
impulse to sing, and the ability to interpret what 
they see. These qualities justify giving permanent 
form to their verse. But the little book is more 
than a collection of poems, a few of which are 
brilliant and all of which are interesting. It is a 
message from the American soldiers abroad to 
the home folks, written on the deck of transports, — | 
in French villages, in muddy camps, in the 
trenches, beside cannon, or in hospitals. Each 
writer speaks for thousands of his fellows. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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REVELATIONS BY THE KAISER’S AMERICAN DENTIST 


The Kaiser As | Know Him 


By ARTHUR N. DAVIS 


V tor! pen-pictures of the Great Enemy of Democracy in action, painted by a man who was 





for fifteen years the German Kaiser’s personal dentist. The royal patient has come to Doctor 

Davis's office in the royal automobile, sat like any civilian in Doctor Davis’s office chair, and 
had his average human teeth scraped and drilled, filled and pounded, like any other man. The author 
ilso has made professional visits not only to the palace, but during the war and up to a date consider- 
ibly after the entrance of the United States into the world-struggle has been at the German Great Head- 
quarters, four times on the western front and twice on the eastern. During this long period the pro- 
fessional relation has grown into a personal acquaintance—not quite to call it an intimacy. No other 
(American of any class or position has approeched such a degree of personal contact with the Emperor 
of Germany. 

With amazing candor, sometimes for hours at a stretch, the Kaiser has discussed with Doctor 
Davis the events and developments of world politics, tendencies of human progress, personalities high 
and low, not only in Germany and other nations of Europe and Asia, but especially in America. Roose- 
velt, Taft, Hughes, Wilson—all have been the subjects of the most unrestrained frankness of comment 
upon the lips of the master of Germany. The relations of the German Empire with England, France, 
Russia, Austria, Belgium, and particularly with the United States, in peace and war, have been talked 
about by the Kaiser in his conversations with Doctor Davis without reserve. 

The book throws blinding light upon the question of the Kaiser’s responsibility for 
the war, upon his fore-knowledge of the destruction of the ‘‘ Lusitania,’’ upon the part 
attempted by the German government in the Presidential election of 1916, upon the 
Kaiser’s own idea that ‘‘ America shall pay the bills for this war ’’—upon the thousand 
and one vital questions to which Americans want the answer. §[I//'d. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 


A Woman With the Forces 


The War in the Cradle of 
the World By ELEANOR 


In September 


From Berlin to Bagdad 


By GEORGE ABEL SCHREINER 


Author of ‘‘The Iron Ration” 








FRANKLIN EGAN 
J ik: author of this important and most timely 


HE vivid story of an eye-witness is revealed book is virtually the only civilian who has 





in this book. The events, mysterious and 
sinister, in the near East since the war began 
ire told here for the first time. Captain Schreiner 
went to Turkey in the early stages of the conflict 
ind was an eye-witness to the fiasco at the Dar- 
danelles and all the heart-rending blunders at 
Gallipoli and Sulva Bay. And yet he is entirely 
fair-minded and judicial in his estimate of the 
and results of the British and French 
trategy; it was merely that the impossible re- 
mained the impossible. 

The chapters on the “ Young Turk” administra- 
tion, the future of woman in Turkey, and polit- 
ical and economic conditions in the Empire make 
interesting reading. Other sidelights include a 
glimpse at the deportation horrors in Armenia 
ind a graphic description of an overland journey 
to Damascus for the purpose of interviewing the 
survivors of the ocean terror, the “Emden.” 
The final chapter in which Captain Schreiner gives 
his conclusions upon the future réle to be played 
by Turkey in the great world drama is quite in 
the vein of “‘The Iron Ration,”’ and is well worthy 
of attention. 


11ms 


been allowed to enter the British war zone 
in Mesopotamia since the beginning of the mili- 
tary operations there. Traveling alone up the 
Persian Gulf from Bombay on a British troop-ship 
with a thousand British soldiers, she was received 
at Basra by Major-General Sir George MacMunn 
under whose protection she went up the Tigris 
and followed with the aid of maps the whole 
course of British operations, which began with 
the taking of Basra and culminated in General 
Maude’s magnificent campaign of 1916-17, includ- 
ing the recapture of Kut el Amara and the taking 
of Bagdad. Arriving at Bagdad the author became 
the guest of General Maude, and was shown every- 
thing of importance in that whole region famous as 
the “Cradle of the Race’’—scene of the familiar 
Bible history of the flood, home of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and terrain of the most ancient 
of civilization. This visit terminated with the 
tremendous tragedy of the death of General 
Maude. Then followed two momentous months 
in Mesopotamia which are here described, giving 
details of the country and the conditions under 
which the British Expeditionary Force lives, 


Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 works and fights. JIlld. Crown 8vo,; Cloth, $2.00 
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A STUDY IN PSYCHIC PHENOMENA 





The Seven Purposes 


By MARGARET CAMERON 


HIS book is a study in psychi phenomena 
by an author weN known in other fields and 


tbsolutely new in this one into which, she 


protests, she has been drafted against her will 
Like most persons she had pl ved with a plan 
tte in her youth, regarding it as an amusing | 
{1 was asked recently by a bereaved mother to 
make an effort to establish communication with 
n | derich to wl @ until I rie 
| } reco! ile | 
| ng to disregard uch a request t 
thout he of even unconvinced 
f, that personal ice ty continued—she mace 
ittempt lo heramazement the intelligence re 
ponding claimed to be not the young man sought 
nor anv other of se ral recently deceased persons 
ht v7 bly have expected under 
reum il b friend lost mat 
I Ne neredul ! isked f | derich 
| next ivht } 1 id following him many 
her One after another most of them were put 
. «4 mn nl i h t} vTsOnS mn 
f } t he it | 


many illuminating conversations ensued, full of 


personality and of what is generally called human 
interest, not the least astounding feature being 
the volume of manifestations and the 
I ipidity with which they were given Presently 
it was discovered that while each made a char 


acteristi 


these 


application and appeal, the message 
of one was the message of all—a ple a for conscious 
recognition of the seven constructive purposes 
of life, with illustrative applications of these pur- 
poses to the war now raging and to the greater 
moral and spiritual conflict to come, when the 
countries of the world are outwardly at peace. 

Intelligent, highly educated, hard-headed, prac- 
tical persons, both men and women, of intellectual 
attitudes ranging from atheistic to religious, have 
been absolutely convinced of the genuineness of 
this material, not only by personal recognition 
. but by intellectual 
analysis of its content and by spiritual recogni- 
tion of its truth 


of the sources whence it came 


(‘row \ ( ith. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 





Yesterdays in a Busy Life 
By CANDACE WHEELER 


Hk founder of the Decorative Art Society 
tells in these pages of the ninety-odd vears 


1 


Tu nd interesting fe and of the 


th whom she 


Born in Central New York. in 1827. her ear 





irly 

existence Was in its simplicity almost like that 
I P ni latl nt! ntier: ¢ | 

kin pinni ill tl p itive Industries 

fa t h she rried at sixteen, 

id er life in Brooklyn and in her Long 

Island country home she knew many artists of 

American school Morse. EF. E. Church 

Inne Boughtor ind ot! She has anecdotes 


] > 
illen Bryant 


William ¢ 
Owing to her interest in art 
iequaintance with artists was an Intimate and 
in extensive one—John Lafarge, Samuel Coleman, 
Carroll feckwith, Wilham Blashfield 
Macmonnies, French, Millet Alma Tadema, and 
Abbey Mark Twain, Frank Stockton, Lawrence 
Hutton, the Richard Watson Gilders, Du Maurier, 
De Morgan, Hardy, and Browning of each of 


hese she ha 


Chase, 


in interview to relate or an anecdote 


| trated Cloth, Crown Svo, $3.01 
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Memories 


Grave and Gay 
By FLORENCE HOWE HALL 


Author of ‘Social Usages at Washington 


HE well-known author, lecturer, and daugh- 
ter of Julia Ward Howe tells here the story 


of her interesting life She grew up in 
Boston in an international atmosphere. Her 
father, Samuel Gridley Howe, the friend of La- 
fayette, the enthusiast for liberty in every land, 
welcomed to his home distinguished Europeans 
ind Americans of achievement The writer 
was brought up under Byron’s helmet that 
her father brought back from Greece, from which 
he, too, had helped throw off the Turkish yoke 
Kossuth; Thackeray; Longfellow; Charles Sum 
ner; Kane, the Artic explorer; Arthur Hugh 
Clough; Charlotte Cushman; Frederika Bremer: 
Edwin Booth; George Bancroft; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; Emerson; William Hunt; the Agassizes; 
the two James brothers, William and Henry 
William Dean Howells; the Storys of all of these 
she knew in her childhood and youth, and, has 
interesting reminiscences and impressions of them 
to relate 


Illustrated Cloth. 


Regular 8vo, $3.50 
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BOOKS ON MANY SUBJECTS 





Outwitting the Hun 
By Lieut. PAT O'BRIEN, R.F.C. 


OU Americans know how a 

plair Chicago boy can play tricks with the 
read this tale by Lie ut. 
Hun couldn’t hold him 


who want to 

German army 

Pat O'Brien. The 
young dare-devil American boy 

This is what Pat O’Brien did—or part of it 

He fell in his aeroplane 8,000 feet into the 


He Was nearly dead, 


German 
but they couldn’t kill 
They started him on the way to prison 
All they had to hold him was a train going thirty- 


guards But 
He le ‘pe d 


I il san hour and four armed 
hold our 
of the 
Then for seventy-two days he 
vled to—but read the 
No wonder American listening 
him spellbound, for this is a real hero, a modern 
kind of American that Andrew 
J cKson would have 


Tllustrated Po 


agp 
it couldn't young man 


m the window flying train 
ran and hid and 
story yourself 


audiences are 
sketeer—the 


loved 


t Svo, Cloth, $1.50 


Elements of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


HE author has work. 
All that worth in the 
edition preceding this has been retained, 
t some of it has been amplified with the purpose 


remodeled this entire 


was of permanent 


f making the explanations still clearet 
{mong much additional matter, the treatment 
f dead reckoning has been expanded and the 


rking of the traverse illustrated in the full 
navy form as now used. The sections dealing 
vith latitude sights have been rewritten, also 


all sidereal work The section 
with the St. Hilaire method has 
greatly enlarged. The work is in complete har- 
® Bowditch, but 
signed to meet the 
astronomers nor 
Illustrated 


| he treatment of 
é iling been 
with its explanations are 
needs of students who are 
mathematicans 


l6mo, Cloth, $1.25 


Dial says 


studies in periodicals, 
of this work is beyond all praise = 
The N. Y 


one to continue their sets, . . 


**Possessors of the 
. while 


Tribune says: 
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| National Progress 1907-1917 


A new volume, No. 27, in ‘The American Nation: A History, edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. 


picked from tons of Government publications, of satisfactory 


and of the best books on various topics of interest. The 


Every student of recent events will be 


former volumes of this series will . . 
all others who wish a history of the last ten years . . 
Better than to procure it as a separate and quite independent volume.” Maps. 
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My Lorraine Journal 


By E DI TH © SH: AUGHNESSY 
autho 4 Diplomat's Wife in Mexico” 

HIS war-time commited covers the section held 
by American troops in France at the present 
time. It will picture for the people here 

at home the country which is now being so gal- 
lantly defended by American boys. From Paris 
through r World towns, such as Gondrecourt, 
Luneville, Aix-les-Bains, and Chalons the 
per ied and tells of her experiences 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.60 


How a Soldier May 
Succeed After the War 


or The Corporal With The Book 
By RUSSEL L H. CONWE oR 


Author of es of Passer 

HE Gazette Times (P ittsburgh, Pa ie 

never make a mistake in buying 

book, for the Doctor is a most 

man, and has a most interesting way 
about interesting things.” 

The We stern Christian Advocate (Cincinnati, O.) 
says: “Doctor Conwell has produced many de- 
lightful books, but none more interesting, enter- 
taining, or helpful than this timely khaki-clad, 
pocket-size volume, in which he tells from actual 
personal observation what a soldier 
plish in his leisure by patient study.” 


How to Prevent Sickness 
By. DR. G. L. HOWE 


Medical Director of the +r istman uk ¢ 
of Rochester, N - 


HE idea of this book is to prevent acc idents 
— and sickness in every possible way by ap- 

plying the knowledge we already possess. 
More than half the disease in the world might be 
prevented; here are proven facts that will enable 
the reader to take sensible care against every-day 
illnesses both of a light and also more serious type 
The book is divided into three 
cable 


ancy, 


Crown SvO, 


You 
a Conwell 
interesting 
of telling 


may accom 


50 cents 


ympany, 


parts—Communi- 
Resisting Power, Antitoxins and 
Vaccines; Special Preventative Measures oe er 
tain Diseases. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 5 


By FREDERIC 
AUSTIN OGG, 


Diseases; 


Ph.D. 


grateful for the list of good documents 
articles from the thousands of 


mechanism 


. want this 
.ecan do no 


$2.00 
YORK 


Toronto, Ont 
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Americanism and Social 
Democracy By JOHN SPARGO 
months of 1918 


\ X TRITI EN during the early 
this new book by John Spargo interprets 
the socialization now going on in this 
He gives a program of social democracy 
for which every patriotic American can work. As 
t leader of the National Party Mr. Spargo states 
wuthoritatively its aims and platform 
A valuable feature of the 
containing the documents 
Louis Convention, 


Socialist Party as 


ountry 


book Is the ippendix 
presented at the St 
illustrating the schism in the 
i result of its un-American war 
Doicey 

Phe Chicago News says: “An immensely valu- 
ible literature of 
true democracy is this work, in its negotiations of 
the claims of 


victim of that economic 


contribution to the economk 


socialism by one who was long i 


paranoia “international” 


socialism, and who, still obsessed by some of its 


delusions, courageously points out its perils to 


others Post S8vo. Cloth, $1.50 


Social Democracy Explained 
By JOHN SPARGO 


HIS volume is an attempt to state in simple, 
popular and untechnica! language the es 
sentials of Socialism for the patriotic Amer- 


ican who is forward-looking and seeks to know the 


truth 

The Boston Post says: “ Mr. Spargo’s recognition 
of the fact that other people may conceivably 
think differently and yet be sincere and sub 


stitution of common sense for vague generalities 

his book one that can 
be studied with proht not only by those who ar 
still confused about socialism, 


socialists Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.51 


ind hysteria serve to make 


but also by many 


Principles of 


American Diplomacy 


Harper's Citizenship Series, edited by William F. Wil 
loughby, Director of the Institute for Government research 


By JOHN BASSETT MOORE 


HIS book is designed to enable the reader t« 
clearer and more intimate unde: 
standing of American diplomacy than cat 

be derived from a mere chronological detail of 
transactions connected only in point of time 

The Nation says: “It is impossible within th 
space of a book review to emphasize the many 
striking observations of the author. Suffice it to 
say that the work is marked throughout by 
keen insight into the true meaning of events and 
their relation to policies both past and present 
and by a charm of expression which commands 
It is the book of a realist, not of an 
emotionalist.”” 


gain a 


idmiration 


The NV. ¥. Bookman says: ‘“‘One may wish for 
this volume, on a subject too unfamiliar to our 
people, written with such admirable proportion 


accuracy, and readableness, a 


larity 


The Winning of the War 
3y ROLAND G. USHER, Ph.D. 
Herald 


HE Neu York says High hope, 
courage, and splendid optimism characterize 
the volume throughout. Every phase of the 

is gone into exhaustively, the 
resources of the opposing forces are analyzed and 
logical deductions are drawn, and the evidence is 
shown to be overwhelmingly for the ultimat: 
complete triumph of the Allies and true world 
civilization.” $2.00 


ve ry wide popu 


Crown Svo, $214 


gigantic struggle 


FOR VERY SMALL READERS 





Second Bubble Book 
The Third Bubble Book 
The Animal Bubble Book 
By RALPH MAYHEW and BURGES JOHNSON 
AKE a hit with the kiddies Lead them 
M into the happy realms created by this 
“Books That Sing” series. The pictures, 
poems, songs and phonograph records are all 


The 


comprised in one book. Columbia records are 
inclosed between the pages of each story and 
can be taken out and played on the phono 


graph, so that the children can hear sung the 
songs of “‘Simple Simon,” “ Little Bo-Peep,”” “Old 
King Cole,” and many others 

The Animal Bubble Book starts a new 
In this the Little Toy Elephant has an adventure 
Illustrated by Rhoda Chase. Square 12mo, $1.00 each 
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Sandman Twilight Stories 
Sandman Christmas Stories 
By ABBIE PHILLIPS WALKER 


WoO more books of delight for little readers. 

Here are tales of bewitched animals, of 

princesses and gardener’s sons who love 
each other, of the moon and fairies, of goblins 
and witches, and all of them are just long 
enough. Then there are poor little boys and girls 
to whom Christmas brings unexpected happiness, 
and rich children who learn the joy of giving to 
others. There are also animals that take part 
in the great day, like the wise Mouse who tells 
the children that the one day in the year they are 
safe is the day after Christmas, because Puss is 
too full of food to hunt for them. 

Illustrated 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents each 
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“Good-by, Jim, a 
Take Keer of Yourse’f”’ 


Jim was going off to war—the neighborhood 
in’t think much of him—but his father 

















And his father guessed the story to 7 
ne. Yet these were all the words that " 
me. Do you remember James Whitcomb : fo . _ 
ley’s story-poem? That was in the Civil ¥ 
ir And to-day, again, all over the land, 
hers are saying to their sons, “*Good-by, 
1, take keer ot yourse’f.” : 
Like all masters of literature, his people and j 
poems and his stories are for all time. : 
t I f t of a 
I I leserted and dea | | 
( mi i ‘ ? 
| : : 
| = 
' ; fi ff 
’ is. 
is 
| 7 
| da 
i ] " | 
| » the t lf t ar 1 wear 
Poor Boy in Indiana __,,,' g bet ded eRe de on 
He was a poor t in Indiana—t full his Mark Twain loved his “ kind- 
of a ius for sch ing. Hetraveled ness and sincerity and admired his art,” 
with a circus, he worked 1 railroad, on William Dean Howel 
a 4 H 14 l p ion for the 










las Santa ¢ laus. ig pre iati n o Ji mes Whit mb Riley. 
eirs Desire Only a Small Royalty , 
James Whit mb I e = : : => _ shers of 


roy- + ; 
he People’s Poet in the 4 HARPER & 


His H 


Mark Twa 
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home f ve to make the books BROTHERS 
“pg ‘ As to you 7 Franklin Sq..0.Y. 
We have | hese books—beautif nade 7 Please send 
e ea books that James Whitcomb me the complete 
Ril wor works of James 
A nd friend of Whitcomb Kiley, 
He wa et id friend of 7, ich } 
ceattt ** Sa le ound in rich cl th 
mankl es, stamped in gold, fully 
a state holida 7 illustrated. I may keep 
ce rated in I this set for ten days for 
your heart ar 7 examination and return it 
} r rcees t 


nerosity you, at your expense, it 
r & Brot I donot want it. If I kee; 
m it / the books I will remit $1.50 a 
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. month for thirteen months 
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Sandsy 


Sands and Larry are members of 


a boy's summer camp in a rather 


ball team 
This is too much for Tauty, 
who is rich and thinks that he can 


and is generally looked 
up to 


wholesome and uplifting 


Illustrated Post Svo, $1.25 


Plays for 
Anychild 


By F. URSULA PAYNE 


FASCINATING group of 
A plays for children Phey 
are easy to produce, as the did 


costumes are simple and no special 


scenery is required. They can be 


for reproduction on various hol- 
idays the 


Frontispiece Cloth. 


HARPER & 


Representative Th VM 


Yd ets. 


BROTHERS 
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Post Spo, 


Canadian 





Mr 


into bad repair 


HEN T are, ‘k Parker, y Nol: 

WV out in the woods, wondering where they would spend 
i i ie G the i 

had no idea of the 


was Tom's uncle, 
They went to Onondaga \ alley, 


But at last 


Young Alaskans in the Far North 


he of 
‘ By EME RSON HOUGH “Young Alask soa Se he 
Himself H' RE is a splendid adventure book for boy s, the fourt! 
in this extremely popular series. The three lads, Jess: 
Wilcox, John Hurdy, and Rob McIntyre, start on an ex 
By ploring trip with Richard McIntyre, a big explorer, known ti 
' the party as ““Uncle Dick.” Starting from Athabasca up the 
GARDNER HU " TING Mackenzie River they take in the Yukon and Klondike a 
Author of * Sandsy meeting with many adventures on the way. Traveling was 
O you remember’ Sandsy difficult and it was “‘each man for himself”? many times. Onc« 
D and Larry, the boy “with they were given up for lost, but they were brave American boys 
the strawberry eyes?” Here reared in Alaska, and knew how to stick things out. Led by 
the y are in new adventures in the “Uncle Dick” the trip ended in safety. 
country that are even more stir Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
ring than in the former book. Bob 


Mark Tidd, Manufacturer 


wild, mountainous country, near “ - seein é 

which is a big summer hotel on By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 
alake. Tauty Grice, a clever, but futhor of “‘Mark Tidd, Editor,” ete. 
unscrupulous, boy about Sandsy’s = ?- an eee, Die 
age, finds that Bob is the natural NOTHER of the famous Mark Tidd books. This tim 
leader of the boys’ camp, runs the Mark Tidd, Binney Jenks, Tallow Martin, and Plunk 


Smalley take over an old mill from a friend who owes old 
Tidd money. The place is a ramshackle affair and has fallen 
No rules had been followed, no books kept, 


1 no bills sent out, 


do anything he likes. There now 2" but Mark Tidd and the boys set to work to 
develops a strugele between clear things up. As “boss,’’ Mark alloted the work as he thought 
Sandsv and Tauty. which is a most fit and shouldered the responsibility. Speaking of the mill 
thrilling contest betweena boy who one: of the party said: “It didn’t run with an engine, but with 
“Seestiang., Sa aaRgeS ye, Taig Ci See water-power, and the power came from a dam that ran across 
ait Bia tae making people believe it, the river. I didn’t think much about that dam just then, nor 
and a bov who knows he is wrong about water-power, but before we got through with things I 
but has all the Iuck on his side. id a heap of thinking about them, and so did Mark Tidd.” 
The Salt Lake City Tribune says They had heavy weather ahead of them, things didn’t always 
‘It is a fine outdoor story, full of | 2 smoothly, but with pluck and perseverance the boys stuck 
adventures that thrill the hearts t0 their jobs and came out in the end, everybody benefitting. 
of youth the atmosphe re is Illustrated Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


The Venture Boys in Camp 
Or The Mystery of Kettle Hill 


By HOWARD R. GARIS 
Author of “* Th Boys Afloat” 


Tom Ware, Dick Parker 


Venture 
and Harry Nolan wer 
and met Johnnie Green, the Indian, they 
adventures that lay before them. Still less 
they imagine that they would help Capt. John Roma, who 
find a fortune. But that is just what happened 
between the Indian Reservation 


their vacation, 


given in a parlor, a school stage (near Cardiff) and Tolly, and camped out in a shack. They 
or out of doors, and can be acted — were involved in mystery almost at once. Many days were 
by young people from eight to spent on Kettle Hill, and they searched the place thoroughly 
eighteen years, and are suitable and were almost discouraged when there were no results. 


Tom hit on the secret. What this secret was makes 
of the finest ever told for boys. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
NEW YORK 


Toronto, Ont 
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‘You re 
Afraid!’ 


“T ain’t afraid.” 

“You are. 

‘I ain't.” 

“You are.” 

What would have hap- 
pened next if you were a 
boy? A frightful mix-up. 
With the calm unreasonableness of youth these two 


boys fought without even knowing each other—yjust 
as you have fought many a time—just because you couldn't help it. 


MARK TWAIN 





ler r soldiers and sailors like Mark Tw to the world the glory of our inspiring Americanism 
vonder the boys at Annapol s told Se retary the serious purpose that underlies our laughter 
it they would rather have M irk Tw in for to Mark lr wain humor ts only incidental, and he 
¢ lo them, as t yu, Mark Twain 1s er has made eternal the springs of its youth and énthu- 
r lying ith the pirit f real Ameri anism slasm 
vho came out of that loafing, o sponte pi lake Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer by the 
t-the-heels Mississippi town, he has passed on hand and go ‘ ack to your own boyhood 
A Big, Human Soul 
uu think you have 1 1 deal of and the tears and the fighting that made Mark Twain 
Vall \re you sure? Har you I tty all the so wonderful. He was a bountiful giver of joy and 
Have you read all the short stories? Have humor He was yet much more, for, while he laughed 
1 all the brilliant fighting essays?—all the with the world, his lonely spirit struggled with the sad- 
yes and the historical ones? noes of emma Bee, bag deen. rht to find the key. Beneath 
k of it—25 volumes filled with the laughter he laughter is a big human soul, a big philosopher 


Low Price Sale Must hen 
25 VOLUMES: Novels—Boys’ Stories—_Humor —Essays—Travel—History 








ike a set at v a price that every one might t. He said: ‘Don't make fine edition Fe mtn 

ten for $ und $300 and $1,0 Make g <s, books g t k at and BROTHERS 
i wm t r pr So we ha ma t t And up to now 7 ive T Fos Franklin Sq., N.Y. 

at tni 1oW pr Y K Zg sts mak tir t ntinue the ile lark | 1 
: Edit “ t J set M k 
mur Mark Twain si ; ; gia vA If not satlatact ry I ill 3 
t n them at jy r expense 
ARTE & BROTHERS Est. 1817 Franklin Square, N. Y. ft caainae mp dese ore vee 2. 
f { t I ash -- 8% 
, 
> = = t wit i 4 4 a t ¢ ar 
Mark be A Biography. By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE I!lustrated 3 vols., $4.50 net; Gilt Tops, $6.00 net; 
alf, $14.50 net; %4 Morroc $15.50 net 
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WHY BE SATISFIED WIT: 


Near — Vitality ? 
Near—Energy? 
Near —Health? 


Near — Success ? 


Regardless of how alive you may believe you are, reg: 
less of how active, energetic and alert you may consider yourself, regardless 
of how successful and developed in every department of personality and 
body you may think yourself, regardless of how healthy, wealthy and suc- 
cessful you may be, you cannot afford in justice to yourself, to miss th: 
energizing and greater life creating influence of Conscious Evolution. 


Conscious Evolution 


Will Bring You Rea/ Vitality - Rea/ and Unusual Energy 
Real and Unusual Health —-Rea/ Pleasures — Rea/ Enthu- 
siasm and Rea/ and Complete Success 





You may think yourself strong, brainy, 
energetic, vigorous, highly vitalized, exuberantly 
healthy and successful, but you have not attained one 
half of what is possible for you. You are in reality living 
an inferior life. Conscious Evolution can prove it to you. 
Conscious Evolution can make of you a giant, physiolog 
ically and personally. 


Conscious Evolution gives energy and 
vitality to spare, self-reliance to spare, health power 






The 
Swoboda 


System is 


end 005 to spare, thinking power to spare. Conscious Evolut 

ive for . 

Women develops gigantic cell power. Conscious Evolution 

= pe makes the body, brain and personality fatigue - pr: 
en 


It creates reserve health, reserve energy, reserve vitali! 
and reserve mentality. 
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HAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY: 


all for me that you pr mised 
dd health. I can hardly believe y- 


olution has done 








radiatit 1g KOK 

e such a great change in me. I am in better condition 
wen for twenty years and am chock full of energy 
Tasks that were a burden to me in the past are 

1 pleasure. I have no money to burn or throw 
if you were to offer me one thousand dollars in 
and put me back where I was before beginning 
Id say, ‘Nothing doing,’ I enjoy the work 


ved out for me and am impatient to get at it 
BE SIXTY-SIX YEARS OLD NEX1 AUGUST 
ere t ce me right mow you would say wt ind, as 















betier, stronger, and have more energy Mon the aver 1ge 
I} you and your sys hank for these 
I war ri han you from the very f a grafe 
u have done f m me I am a man now in every 
’ whereas I was only a fraction of a man and rather 
before profiting through Conscious Evolution.” 
gest part of it all is that my hearing is greatl 
I cles of my st lers, ba I ‘ el 
l have rgotten th 
gans, except my 
lay. I have lost all imulé . 
VENTY-ONE Y¥1 (RS OF AGE, and in three we 


apparently made a n man of me. I am 


ult for met U 











1 I ve never be 
12 On the contrary, I 
u 1v¢ ing for me am gelling 
mau f es not seem possible that 
uch q ye in such a short time 
I tell some of my friends how quickly I was bene 
I ym, the not believe me 
iat the principle of your system is the most sci 
same time the simplest, I have ever heard. Y« 
nt one single word in your advertising 
nk of it, five weeks ago I was ashamed of my physique: to- 
t proud of it. I am delighted with Conscious Evolution.” 
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THESE AMAZING BOOKS ARE FOR YOU 


Swoboda has published for distribution two 
remarkable books which explain his system of 
Conscious Evolution and what it has already 
Write for these books—not because 
Conscious Evolution has meant so much to 
262,000 other men and women, not because 
there is scarcely a prominent family in the 
country that hasn’t at least one member a 
pupil of Swoboda, including Charles E. Hughes, 
Woodrow Wilson, Rockefeller, the Vanderbilts, 
the.Goulds, the Huntingtons, the Cudahys, 
the Swifts, Dr. J. H. Jowett—but write for 
these books because they mean so much to 
YOU in multiplied living power, earning pow- 
er and resisting power. They are big books 
filled from cover to cover wit’: the vital facts 
about yourself and how you can acquire the 
degree of perfection in body and mind that 
you so much desire. They explain the dangers 
of excessive deep breathing, excessive exercise, 
and excessive muscular development. 

‘Conscious Evolution” and ‘* The 
Science of Life’’ will show you how you can 
ycrease the pleasures of life to a maximum 
how to intensify them and how to make your 
life more profitable, pleasurable and joyous. 

Conscious Evolution ’’ and ‘‘ The Science of Life ’’ 
are the A, B, C of evolution and persistent youth. These 
beoks explain Conscious Evolution and the human 
body as it has never been explained before. They explain 


the Swoboda theory and the laws of mind and body. 
They startle, educate and enlighten. They explain as 


done. 


never before the reason for the evolution of the mind 
and body. 

Regardless of how young you may feel, of how efficient 
you may think you are—regardless of how active, ener- 
getic and alert you may consider yourself—regardless 
of how happy, how contented you may pride yourself on 
being—regardless of how healthy, wealthy or successful 
you may be, you cannot afford, in justice to yourself, 
to miss the interesting and instructive secrets explained 
for the first time in these startling new books. 

A mere reading of ‘‘Conscious Evolution’ and 
** The Science of Life’’ will so fill you with enthu- 
siasm and ambition, that you will not rest until 
you have yourself acquired the Swoboda kind of 
health* and energy by cultivation and revitalizing 
intensively every cell, tissue and organ in your 
own system. Tear out the coupon on this page, 
write your mame and address on it or write . 
a letter or a postal card and mail it today. P, 
Even if you gain but one suggestion it, 
from them, you will have been repaid 


a thousand fold for having read ws 4 
4 

them. | urge you by all means , A Lo 

not to delay, not to say, “I'll inal 

do it later,” but to send 1 “. = PAS Ry 

NOW, while the a ot Oy xP 

is on your mind. or < w 

member, these co e - Poe + 
es * & 

are absolutely free 


for you to keep re) 
—there is no “Ae > & 440 3” 
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Life Time Fndurance 


Wedding Gifts 
Christmas Gifts 
Christmas Cards 


Correspondence invited 
Illustrations forwarded 


“The Hand Book 1919 illustrated 
ready for mailing upon request 
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